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Preface. 


The first half of the war will appear to all those who deal with the processing of the 
World War, the further they penetrate the matter, more and more as the decisive one. The 
measures and decisions in this section had a special effect on the further development of events, 
and many strategic, but also political and economic errors or omissions in the first months of the 
war could not be made good in the end of the entire war. 

This is particularly true for the German Navy from the question of whether or not to 
deploy the fleet to the decisive battle. If in August 1914, as was shown in the first North Sea 
volume, In case of doubt, no one was able to decide whether a certain restraint might not be 
correct for the time being, it seems difficult to understand, based on the current precise 
knowledge of things, that such an effective instrument of combat as which the German fleet 
proved to be two years later in the Skagerrak battle, during the great decisions of the war of 
movement in the west could remain unused. The answer to this question is therefore the focus of 
this volume. 

For complete clarification, a sharp elaboration of the connections between land and sea 
war, which on the German side then and in many cases still now, was required. The 
representation of the fighting for the Flemish coast was closely connected with this. Introduced 
by a look back at the implementation of the British troop transports according to English sources, 
the establishment and movement of the Marine Corps (1) were to be described that went with the 
fall 





1) For this purpose, a detailed work by Korvettenkapitién Erich Edgar Schulze, at that 
time the first admiral staff officer of the Marine Corps, was available, which could often be taken 
over verbatim.‘ 
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of Antwerp and the battle of Calais reached their high points and came to a preliminary 
conclusion with the advance of the German High Sea Forces against Yarmouth in early 
November 1914. 

The representation of the journeys and the moral effect of the German submarines in the 
canal, in front of the Scottish ports, the Norwegian coast and within the British blockade lines, of 
which so far only the great deeds of our people, the destruction of the "Pathfinder", the "Cressy", 
"Hogue", "Aboukir" and the "Hawke" have become known. 

On the other hand, the outwardly visible activity of the High Sea Forces, with the 
exception of the advance on November 3, still takes a back seat, nevertheless, it turns out that the 
presence and effectiveness of the German and British combat squadrons played a stronger role in 
all decisions of the war command than the public opinion at the time realized. A review of the 
prevailing view of the strategic situation in the North Sea at the beginning of the war began in 
September and October 1914 among both opponents. The fourth chapter, "Disagreements on the 
Basic Operational Order", and the ninth chapter, "Jellico's memorandum of October 31st and 
Lord Fisher's declaration of war zones of November 2nd, 1914" deal in detail with the German 
and British considerations in this regard. On the basis of their first war experiences, both 
opponents come to an overestimation of the so far little tried naval means of warfare, the 
submarine, the mine and the torpedo, which resulted in an even greater reluctance of the capital 
ship squadrons than before. Through this the later development of the naval war was decisively 
influenced on the British side in the direction of the extension of the blockade rights up to the 
complete economic closure of Germany, on the German side in necessary retaliation of the 
British procedure by using the submarine as a commercial destroyer. 

In the presentation of these connections, contrary to the view that was widely held in 
Germany at the time and perhaps also now,” 
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historical evidence could be provided that up to the revision of the British operational directives 
through the above memoranda and even for some time after these, there was by no means a lack 
of possibilities to put the British fleet into battle under conditions favorable to the Germans. This 
late realization, albeit at that time by Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz and the Deputy Chief of the 
Admiral's Staff, Konteradmiral Behncke, as well as many officers of the fleet, are repetitively 
and urgently represented, is painful enough, but from it the certainty arises that the German 
combat fleet was not a bad creation and that such a thought could only arise because, in the 
wrong political judgment of England's attitude, the fleet was not deployed with the necessary 
drive, but only hesitantly and repeatedly with half the means. 

According to the information published so far, what strategic possibilities the German 
armed forces had in the first half of the war without exploiting them, what enormous difficulties 
a decisive offensive in the North Sea would have caused the enemies during the victorious 
advance of the German armies in the west, that is Both volumes of the semi-official English 
history of naval warfare: "Corbett, Naval Operations" are no longer doubtful and have been dealt 
with in detail in the present volume. 

By using these books and numerous other English sources, especially the book "The 
Grand Fleet 1914-1916" by Admiral Jellicoe, then Commander-in-Chief of the British Fleet, the 
thoughts and actions of both opponents could be so completely uncovered that in the exact 
knowledge of the Processes from the other side made it possible to reliably assess one's own 
performance, but also one's own errors. 

Given the importance of the questions to be investigated, the abundance of material 
published by the opponent and to be used for the presentation and taking into account the 
principles for processing that preceded the first volume, the second volume could only cover® 
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a relatively short period from late August to early November 1914. 

The third North Sea volume, which has already been completed and is due to appear very 
soon after the publication of the present one, deals with the events up to and including the 
Dogger = Bank = battle. The fourth, however, will encompass larger periods of time and will 
probably already lay the foundations that will initiate the battle off the Skagerrak. 


March 1922.’ 
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The square map (Map 5, Volume I) and the abbreviations and explanations see Volume I: The 
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Times = Central European Time. 

On the maps the enemy ships are identified by a red: print, the Germans by a blue print; 
Accordingly, the artillery fire of the enemy ships is represented by a red area, that of the 
German by a blue area and fire emitted on both sides by an area covered with red and 
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The scale of the shadow reefs is indicated in each case."* 


Abbreviations and Explanations. [added from North Sea - Volume 1] 


A.-Gr = Reconnaissance Group. Nm. = Afternoon, 
A.-L = Reconnaissance Line. NE. [NO] = Northeast. 
Armier. = Armament (e.g. 8 - 10.5 - 8 guns of 10.5 cm north. = north 
caliber). 

B.B. = port. NW. = Northwest 

= Bay. E[O] = East. 
B.d.A == Commander of the scout ships. Ostl. Lg = Eastern length 
Bnk. = Bank (shallow water, mostly dangerous for Pzkrz = Armored cruiser 
(Bk.). shipping). 
cm = centimeter S = South 
Div = Division (association of several war vehicles). | S.K. = Rapid fire cannon. 
Dpfr = steamer Schlikrz = Battle cruiser. 
dtsch = German Schw = headlights 
engl = English sm = nautical mile (1852 m). 
ES = detection signal S. M. Krz. = His Majesty's cruiser. 
FI. or. = Flotilla (in the German fleet, 11 to 14 smaller S.MLS. = His Majesty's ship. 
Flott war vehicles, torpedo boats, submarines, etc.). 
Fsch. = beacon of lightship SE [SO] = Southeast 
E.T. = Spark telegraphy, spark telegraphic St. B = starboard 
F.d.T = leader of the torpedo boats SW = southwest 
F.d.U = leader of the submarines t =  ton(1t- 1000 kg weight). 
G. or = Squadron (association of 6 to 8 large ships of T flotilla. = Torpedo boat flotilla 
Geschw. the line or cruisers as a tactical unit of a fleet). 
Greenw. = Greenwich (longitude from Greenwich's prime | Tpd = torpedo 
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gsch = __ protected (lightly armored). Tpdbt = torpedo boat. 

h. = Time (hour). Tpd.-N = Torpedo tube (permanently installed 
launching tube). 

Hfl =  Half-flotilla (torpedo boat a formation of 5 to Treffen = formation of 2 ships 

7 torpedo boats). 

Kbt. = Gunboat U-boat = submarine 

KL. or. = small cruiser. U-hfl. = Submarine half-flotilla 

kl. K1. 

Krz. . 

Km. = Kilometer U-Flotilla = submarine flotilla 

Krz = Cruiser Vm = morning, 

1. oder = light Vpi. = Outpost line 

Icht. 

Lft.- = Airship W = West 

Sch. 

Lin.- = Ship of the line. (battleship) Wasserverdr = _ water displacement (the weight of the water 

Sch. displaced by the submerged hull is equal to 
the weight of the entire hull and is expressed 
in "t" at 1000 kA each), 

M. = Noon west = west 

M.S. = Minesweeping Division. Dest = destroyer (torpedo boat destroyer). 

D.. 

mttgs. = at noon. 7 

mttnchts = at midnight = 

mw. = _ misleading. = 

N = North. = 

Not = night, at night. it 


Translator’s Notes (Ver. 1.0) 


Dear Reader this will be my fifth work translating the German language. This is merely a 
way to bring this work to fellow non German speakers. Please regard the translation as less than 
accurate. I hope the little experience gained from the previous four volumes has helped. I’m 
clearly not doing the translation in volume order, but as I can find and acquire copies of book 
which are a century old and as it is clear from the previous work sometimes in poor condition. 

Please note I changed the time references to the 24 hour clock for clarity, and the time are 
still GMT -1. Towards the end I left the a.m. in place to increase clarity, but for those of you who 
do not follow the time reference it is a.m midnight or 00:00 until noon 12:00 as a normal clock 
with the higher numbers minus 12 to get p.m. 

Ihave also added from Book 1 of this series the list of abbreviations [above] and the 
officer grade chat below. Unfortunately my copy of this book lacked the charts, but a added an 
internet map to help a little. 


R. Denny August 2021 


Officer rank equivalents (off the top of my head, so not gospel) 
Germany UK USN — Germany UK USN 
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Grofadmiral Fleet Fleet Fregattenkapitin Commander Comman 
Admiral Admir der 
al 
Generaladmira Admiral Admir Korvettenkapitan Lt Comdr Lt Comdr 
l al 
Admiral Vice Adm Vice  Kapitdnleutnant Lieutenant —_Lieutenan 
Adm t 
Vizeadmiral Rear Adm Rear Oberleutnant zur — Sub Leut Leut (jr)t 
Adm See 
Konteradmiral Comandore Rear  Leutnant zurSee Midshipman Ensign 
Adm 
(LH)* 
Kapitdn zur Captain Captai Fdhnrich zur See Seacadet Midship 
See n man 
* Lower Half 
+ Junior Grade 


I know what you a thinking, the zur See is unnecessary but it designates a line officer 
with the right to command a vessel, not a technical officer like a Doctor or Engineer. 
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1. The events in the German Bight 
at the beginning of September 1914 and the destruction 
of the "Pathfinder" in the Firth of Forth. 


The first month of the war had not brought the large-scale offensive of the vastly superior 
British fleet, which the Germans had confidently hoped for. Doubts arose as to whether the 
previous reticence of the German high seas forces still corresponded to the strategic situation 
when the events of August 28 reinforced the previous view that the enemy would sooner or later 
come to battle. So there still seemed no reason to change the plan of operations, nor had it been 
recognized that only the threat to the canal position would compel the British fleet to fight in the 
southern part of the North Sea. The German naval war command still believed, without fully 
overlooking the worsening situation on the mainland, that it could leave it entirely to the enemy 
to cross the North Sea of their own accord for comment of arms*. Firmly counting on a 
repetition of the advance of August 28 on a larger scale, the fleet management therefore 
remained on the defensive in accordance with the instructions of the Grand Headquarters, 
leaving operations beyond the German Bight to submarines and mine layers. 

On this basis, the lessons of August 28 already led to a comprehensive redesign of the 
security of the German Bight in the first days of September. The previous guarding by three 
outpost lines one behind the other had mainly had the purpose of forcing enemy submarines to 
dive early at a greater distance from the Heligoland Bay and forcing them to advance further 
under water with corresponding electricity consumption. The necessity, however, to withdraw 
the guard forces in invisible weather and at night so as not to expose them to destruction in the 
event of a new incursion by enemy forces, had to make it easier for enemy submarines to 
penetrate the inner German Bight. The presence of English submarines immediately in front of 
the river estuaries was therefore always to be expected. e 





* Bindung der Klingen = I‘m very unsure it’s meaning 
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The fleet management therefore decided to relocate the heavyweight of submarine combat more 
than before to the Heligoland Bay itself. In future, this area should be searched by torpedo boats, 
primarily at night, in order to surprise the submarines that appear to recharge their batteries. 
From now on, particularly suitable places on the west coast of Schleswigholstein were searched 
by armed fish steamer, even during the day. Stronger westerly winds were also expected to 
significantly reduce the submarine hazard. 

In contrast, the outer guard line, on an arc at a distance of about 30 nm from the Elbe = 
lightship, was only manned by day and in clear weather until further notice, namely by a torpedo 
boat flotilla, which made its way to Helgoland or the inner German at night Bay withdrew. 
However, in order to make it more difficult for the submarines to penetrate, armed fish steamers 
were constantly laid out on an inner guard line from Spiekeroog via Helgoland to Horns = Riff. 
As the number of them increased, this line was to be filled more densely and finally doubled. 

In order not to expose themselves to losses again without success if the English intrusion 
was repeated, the thrust of the other armed forces was increased considerably by combining the 
small cruisers in a river mouth, which ensured their closed procedure, and by keeping a sufficient 
number of the heavy armed forces clear for immediate departure. The small cruisers were 
instructed not to insert themselves without the support of heavy ships. Two battlecruisers were 
kept ready at any time outside the mine barriers and just inside the jade bar, and a ship of the line 
each with a torpedo boat flotilla kept clear in Schillig roadstead and the Elbe for their immediate 
support, while the rest of the large cruisers and ships of the line stayed behind the barriers lying 
down, should be able to follow them anytime in two hours. Due to the submarine danger, the 
heavy formations on the jade could only be anchored within the bar, although this resulted in a 
delay of up to 4% hours in sailing at low tide, a disadvantage that became apparent on August 
28th. A new measurement of the water depths on the jade = bar was intended to limit the time in 
which the bar could not be used by large ships to the lowest permissible level. 

In the long run, it was neither materially nor personally feasible for all ocean-going 
armed forces to be ready to leave at high speed, '° 
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on the other hand, occasional advances by the entire fleet should at least temporarily create the 
possibility of countering any planned new intrusion by the enemy immediately with all means of 
power. However, this most effective form of readiness has rarely been used subsequently. 

An order from the commander of the submarines, Korvettenkapitaén Bauer, dated 
September Ist also placed the readiness of the submarines on a new basis. As a rule, "Hamburg" 
should maneuver with the boats of the I. U = Flotilla from Heligoland, "Stettin" with the boats of 
the II. U = Flotilla from the Ems, as soon as the enemy should suddenly appear again in the 
German Bight. A group of three submarines should then be ready south of Heligoland, while a 
larger group of five submarines would immediately have to take a line north of the island at boat 
intervals of 5 nm, the direction of which, generally NE-SW, of those further arriving Messages 
would be made dependent. In the Ems estuary, too, as many U = boats as possible should be 
ready to sail, so that a U = line to the sea can be laid out at any time, but not without first 
searching the river mouths for mines, which of course could considerably reduce the readiness 
for use of these boats. 

In addition to this willingness, there were other tasks for the submarines. On August 31, 
an agent report reported the presence of three to four warships off Esbjerg, which had searched 
the coast with searchlights that night. Given the importance that this Danish port, flanking the 
Heligoland Bay and the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, had always been given for troop landings, such 
news could not be ignored. Therefore four U = boats were sent there, namely "U 16", "U 20", "U 
24" and "U 28". They had scarcely left when the admiral's staff reported that they were probably 
Danish ships. Indeed, the boats found no evidence of enemy forces in the area, a report 
confirmed by the airship "L 3" and aircraft "59". 

The news of hostile operations against Esbjerg, however, was not going to die down 
anytime soon. When it was reported on September 7th that no fewer than 40 English ships had 
been there the previous night, the fleet management ordered that U = boats should again search 
the area there, this time for two days. Then "U 12" patrolled the inner part of Fané bay east," 
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“U 18" west of the 8th longitude, while "U 14" was assigned the area of activity north of Horns 
reef. These boats had orders to attack all enemy ships immediately, strictly observing Danish 
neutrality, destroyers only if the opportunity to fire was particularly good. In the event that they 
did not find anything in their own area, they should go to the neighboring area if they had 
reasonable prospects of finding a better opportunity to attack there. Without sighting anything 
other than neutral ships and fishing vessels. The aircraft "56" had cleared up to Bovbjerg on 
September 7th with the same result and the following morning the airship "L 3" had inspected 
the port of Esbjerg. 

Even the first unsuccessful advance into the Fano Bay had given the leader of the 
submarines the occasion to make the following remark in the war diary: 

“In my opinion, based on impressions made so far, such messages, probably coming from 
agents, are not of much value. If they do not do the wrong place, they find yet been overtaken by 
the state of affairs until then scheduled submarines in place to arrive; the more so the further the 
distance to be covered by the submarines is. The danger of a wind gusts is therefore very great 
and this circumstance, in combination with the heavy material stress, force a reluctance to initiate 
submarine operations on the basis of agent reports." 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the fleet management was by no means 
allowed to leave information about alleged events in the immediate vicinity of the deployment 
area of the high seas, even if they were so uncertain, but one could very well have a different 
opinion about the choice of means of reconnaissance. This was finally a task that could also be 
solved by the torpedo boats and cruisers. If these were not used for this purpose, it was again in 
the idea of the decisive battle at the given time, before which surface forces should not be 
deployed. With such a strong pulling in of the submarines for defensive purposes, however, the 
continuation of their so promising offensive into the enemy waters naturally suffered. At the 
beginning of September there were only two submarines on remote operations. The reason for 
this was given by reliable news of August 30th, according to which several large warships were 
to be in the Firth of Forth'® 
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expected to leave soon. The same message preceded the British advance on August 28th. The 
British cruiser "Liverpool" had also landed crews of the "Mainz" in Leith. It was therefore 
believed that the Firth of Forth was now being used more frequently by enemy forces than was 
initially observed. It therefore seemed appropriate, if fully operational boats of the I. U = Flotilla 
were available for far-reaching long-distance operations, to set them up in the direction 
mentioned. "U 21" and "U 22" were designated for this. They should strive to advance to the 
west of the island of May offshore from the base in order to more easily get to the incoming and 
outgoing ships in the narrower fairway there, and in the same place they should take blockade 
positions that are as far away as possible from coastal guard stations and lighthouses, as a result 
not too much at great depths of water would be suitable to allow lying on = the = ground. To 
recharge the batteries, however, the open sea will probably have to be sought out (1). The 
delimitation of special areas of activity was avoided because of the uncertainty of the conditions 
to be met. The boats should only attack war vehicles, namely ships and Destroyers only in 
particularly good shot opportunity. 

The submarines left on the afternoon of September 2, but "U 22" had to give up the 
further advance on the same evening because of a machine breakdown. 

On the other hand, "U 21", Commander Kapitaénleutnant Hersing, saw the enemy coast at 
St. Abbs Head, where the Firth of Forth opens to the south, when it got light on September 4th 
with a cloudy sky and a slight north-east The number of vehicles entering and leaving increased, 
and soon it had to dive in order to cross the bay unseen in a north-westerly direction under water. 
At about 11.30 a.m. it was about 2 miles east of May Island and there it sighted the first torpedo 
boat of the enemy guard. When "U 21", heading east = course, appeared at 14:45 to recharge the 
battery, two more destroyers appeared in the north, but they soon came out of sight. The 
afternoon passed without further events. At 19:20, however, a surfaced submarine with a 
westerly course was sighted in the south and soon afterwards identified as the German submarine 
"U 20". 





1) After the electrical current has been used up while underwater, the accumulators must 
be recharged by connecting the oil motors to the dynamo machines while on the surface. During 
this time, enemy counteraction is particularly dangerous for the submarine. 
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This boat, Commander Kapitaénleutnant Droscher, as a replacement for "U 22", set sail 
from Heligoland about nine hours later, had also reached the English coast on the afternoon of 
September 4, despite a 15-hour failure of the starboard engine and other accidents. The 
commander continued towards the entrance of the Firth of Forth in order to get an overview of 
the guard at daybreak, but had to dive in front of clouds of smoke at 04:30 a.m. and was then 
forced to evade several times. At 18:18 he sighted a submarine, which he approached with 
caution until it was recognized as friendly. Coming within shouting distance, it announced - it 
was "U 21" - that there was apparently a security line of older torpedo boats in the vicinity of 
May Island. 

While Kapitaénleutnant Hersing stayed at sea the night to repair the starboard oil machine, 
Kapitanleutnant Droscher decided, since the battery of his boat was charged, to advance as far as 
possible in the dark and then to lay aground around Bass Rock in order to advance at daybreak to 
continue under water. But soon he was forced to dive by destroyers and thus consumed so much 
electricity that he too turned himself around 23:00 had to move east. At 03:30 a.m. emerging 
again in moonlight and great visibility, he was so disturbed by constant evasions and frequent 
diving in front of lights, some of which were quickly approaching, that the battery was not yet 
fully charged when he made the second advance into the bay at about 06:09 am. This led him 
through a safety line, which was marked by fish steamer on both sides, up to 8 nm southwest of 
May Island, without larger ships or even columns of smoke being sighted by such, despite a 
visibility that would have allowed it in itself, these can also be made out at a greater distance 
(Map 1.) 

At 13:20 pm. the advance had to be broken off in order to keep enough battery power for 
the following night in addition to the march back. At that moment the commander spotted two 
destroyers that forced him to dive. Through the periscope, seven steam craft were soon to be 
made out, including two destroyers and two older torpedo boats, which searched the bay in line 
abreast from south to north. Apparently the presence of the German submarines did not go 
unnoticed. He therefore continued the march back to a depth of 20 m than at 16:45 p.m. suddenly 
a sharp metallic blow shook the boat. It almost seemed as if a bomb exploded nearby, but it was 
found 
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a panorama through the periscope that no enemy was in sight. The blow must have come from an 
underwater detonation at a distance; this assumption was correct. 10 nm further east the first 
torpedo of a German submarine had reached its target. 

"U 21" had stayed at sea during the night. On September 5th, around 02:00 am, a steamer, 
dimmed down to the side lights, passed behind his stern, slowly moving up and down and 
apparently belonging to the security system. At 4:20 am, Kapitaénleutnant Hersing began the 
underwater advance, which led him to a point 5 nm south-southeast of May Island at around 
08:20 a.m.. , Emerging here to charge the battery, he spotted a cruiser with a mast and three 
funnels in the southeast, which he tried to put under water, but soon afterwards it disappeared 
under the horizon with a northwest course. It was not until 16:00 p.m. that the attack could be 
started immediately. Kapitaénleutnant Hersing reports the other events in brief military terms: 
»4:45 p.m. Torpedo released: hit. Went to 20 m. 

5:00 “ Went to 10 m; nothing to be seen of the cruiser. Six destroyers and several fish 
steamers come at full speed to the sinking site. Went again to 20 m. 
8:00 “ Course 80 °. Went to 10 m.. 
10:00 “ showed up. Battery charged, drive 9 nm, course 80 ° rw. 

The shock when the torpedo detonated, a distance of about 1500 m at 20 m of water, was 
quite violent, but not dangerous for the boat. After the cruiser sank, the enemy took up the 
pursuit of the submarine with several destroyers." 

As you can see later, the ship destroyed by "U 21" was the protected cruiser "Pathfinder", 
3000 t in size and launched in 1904, the lead ship of the guard flotilla of the Firth of Forth. 
Among the few survivors was the wounded commander. According to his statement, the 
ammunition had detonated as a result of the torpedo shot, so that the ship had sunk in four 
minutes. "U 20" was still 10 nm to the west in the area of the now alerted guard vehicles. They 
kept it under water until 20:00 charging battery. It then continued the march to the east over 
water in moonlight, clear sky and light swell.” 
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At 10:33 a.m., a half-submerged submarine was sighted at only 80 to 100 m, which despite initial 
doubts was addressed as hostile. "U 20" dived and dodged underwater, even before that of "U 
21" - because it was indeed this boat - given detection signal had been read. As a result, the 
torpedoing of the British cruiser remained unknown to "U 20". Kapitaénleutnant Droscher would 
have planned to renew the advance the next morning if the same accident had not been repeated 
on the starboard engine in the early morning of September 6th. The commandant therefore 
decided to march back. 

"U 20" and "U 21" arrived in Heligoland on the evening of September 7th. 

Both reported unanimously that in clear weather as well as on bright moonlit nights it 
would be impossible to get to the roadstead of Leith due to the strong guard and the brisk trading 
ship traffic, to advance to the roadstead of Leith, loading or lying on the ground within the bay 
would also be out of the question because of the exact search by the enemy. After the presence of 
the submarines had apparently been noticed, the following security measures would have 
appeared: |. Extinguishing the beacons, 2. Searching the inner bay by a number of torpedo boats 
and steamers, 3. A safety line, probably older torpedo boats at the height of May Island, before 
that probably a fishing steamer, 4th submarine line in 15 nm radius off May Island, 5th destroyer 
line in 36 nm radius off May Island. 

In view of the fact that there was no war experience yet, the commanders and crews had 
achieved a particularly noteworthy achievement, the success justifying the order of the 
commander of the submarines. Neither on the high seas nor in front of the Heligoland Bay, as 
previously assumed, were the submarines’ best attacks, but directly in front of and in the enemy 
bases. The exclusive use of the submarines for this purpose would probably have led to great 
success in the then still poorly developed counter-defense, if the fleet management had freed 
itself in time to echo the larger number of submarines for the defense of the German Bight . How 
strongly the German submarine danger influenced the British nerves is shown by the events that 
took place in Scapa Flow on September Ist (1). 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations. Volume I. Page 162 and following. Jellicoe: The Grand 
Fleet 1914-1916, pages 116 and following.” 
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The British battle fleet had at this time with the I. Light Cruiser Squadron, the VI. Cruiser 
squadrons and the II. and IV. Torpedo boat flotilla for boiler cleaning, coal =, provisions =, and 
ammunition = take over located in Scapa. All ships with torpedo nets had deployed them, unless 
coal and ammunition steamers were alongside. The eastern approach through the Hosm = Sound 
was guarded by the small cruiser "Falmouth". Suddenly at 7 o'clock in the evening four salvos 
sounded from this ship and at the same time the periscope of a submarine reported in sight within 
the harbor. “Vanguard" and a destroyer, which lay within the southern entrance of the Hoxa = 
Sound, for the same cause of the fire. A general alarm was the result. All ships accelerated the 
steam and torpedo boats, fish steamer, steam and dinghies began to dump the lines up and down 
with heavy smoke development at full speed in order to prevent the alleged submarine from 
attacking. Coal and ammunition steamers went alongside the ships that had no torpedo nets for 
protection. At dusk, a light block from searchlights was placed in front of the lines of the 
battleships. At 7.30 a.m. the alleged submarine was reported by the armored cruiser "Drake". At 
10 a.m., the squadrons began to lift anchor and, despite thick weather and insufficient assistance 
by the harbor beacon. Only the II. and IV. Destroyer Flotilla remained behind to catch and 
destroy the submarine that was believed to have been hit by the "Falmouth". 

No German submarine was even near Scapa at the time. The British base, however, lost 
all characteristics of such a base after the highest commanding officer, as long as the fleet could 
not feel safe there from German U = boat attacks and was not able to carry out the necessary 
work on machines and boilers with a corresponding reduction in steam readiness and relief in 
watch duty Carry out protection of the crews. After the attempts to fight the enemy submarines 
with one's own had not led to success, in addition to laying down network barriers, the greatest 
possible increase in the number of fast and well-armed guard vehicles had to be considered as the 
best means of defense. At the beginning of the war there was no such thing on the English side as 
on the German side. Urged by the skillful and daring activity of the German submarines and 
mine-layers, the British supreme commanding officer had already seen himself compelled to 
undertake an extensive cruise into the central North Sea in conjunction with the Harwich before 
the Scapa incident” 
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to intercept enemy submarines and mine layers on the march back to Heligoland. In the process 
of carrying out the same, he received a message from the Admiralty on September 3rd at sea that 
a joint advance by German cruisers and submarines Planned against Scapa from the Baltic Sea, 
this pointed the cruise of the British fleet in a different direction. However, since there was no 
compromise on this on the German side, the advance in the direction of the Skagerrak was 
unsuccessful (Map 2). Battle cruiser squadron, reinforced by the "Inflexible", which had 
meanwhile arrived from the Mediterranean, was dispatched to the Firth of Forth, but did not 
arrive again until shortly after the "U 20" and "U 21" (1) operations. The remaining cruiser 
squadrons went to Cromarty, while the I light cruiser squadron with the II flotilla took the 
Egersund - Pentland Firth line, which was not the first major advance of the German submarines 
constantly suspected such, was supposed to search for submarines and surprise them at night 
while charging the batteries. On the 6th it was replaced in this task by the IV Destroyer Flotilla. 
Nothing was seen of the enemy. A report from the mine-layer "Thetis" about sightings of a 
German cruiser just off the Orkney Islands soon turned out to be a mistake. The battle fleet itself 
did not return to Scapa, but ran into the on the afternoon of September 5th Loch Ewe on the 
north-west coast of Scotland to coal after the entrance had previously been searched for mines. 
Here he received the news of the loss of the "Pathfinder". 


On September 7th, on the same day on which the German submarines from their 
operation against the Firth of Forth arrived again in Helgoland, the British battlecruisers left 
Rosyth after dark to embark on a larger undertaking with the battle fleet unite. The British 
Admiralty had learned that the attitude of the German fleet on August 28th had not been quite as 
reticent as it had first appeared; rather that the German battle cruisers had set sail in support of 
the ships in battle, albeit too late. With a new advance against the German Bight, it was believed 
that effective protection would have to be created for the 6th Division of the Expeditionary 
Corps during their transfer to the mainland. Closer surveillance of the German Bight from the 
north and west should be carried out to prevent the German - 





1) See page 5 and following. 
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fleet from breaking out at the critical time and thus contribute indirectly to covering the transport. 

In the early morning of September 10th, all armed forces were in their designated 
positions, and the "Harwich = Flotillas" advanced against the German Bight. On the German side, 
from 8 September onwards, a number of consistent reports indicated major British undertakings 
against the German Bight within the next few days. 

The fleet management therefore asked the chief of the admiralty staff at the headquarters 
to immediately return the armed forces detached to the Baltic Sea since September 3, with the 
exception of the three submarines that were permanently ceded there. They were the IV. 
Squadron, SMS "Bliicher", two small cruisers and the II and VI Torpedo Boat Flotilla. When 
they were ceded on September 3, the fleet chief had seen such a weakening of the armed forces 
that he was responsible for believed that he would have to forego the planned advances of the 
deep-sea fleet in the near future. In order to take advantage of the interim period, he therefore 
had the urgently needed re-tubing of the condensers and boilers tackled, which put the "Moltke" 
out of war readiness for 14 days while at "Seydlitz" and "von der Tann" a speed of 19 to 20 nm 
could only be calculated for 6 to 8 days. 

But now the accelerated restoration seemed to have increased Readiness urgently 
required in the North Sea. The Deputy Chief of the Admiralty's Staff in Berlin was all the more 
able to agree with the ideas of the fleet chief as he himself was of the opinion that it was 
impossible to work hard on both theaters of war at the same time and that the difficult situation 
in the Baltic Sea would have to be accepted for better or for worse. However, if one were to be 
content with holding the Riigen-Bornholm-Sweden position, the actual Baltic Sea forces would 
probably be sufficient for this. In any case, everything must be done to strengthen the North Sea 
warfare. In any case, the Admiral's staff had felt the lack of livelier activity in the fleet for a long 
time, and it was particularly regretted that the reluctance was further supported by instructions 
from headquarters under the personal responsibility of the chief of the Admiral's staff. The desire 
to be very strong in the big decision should not lead to falling back from the offensively waged 
guerrilla war into a wait-and-see defensive with all its obvious disadvantages; it must also be 
carried out with greater emphasis than with advances one” 
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or two cruisers, one or two flotillas and individual submarines is possible (1). 

When these statements arrived at the headquarters, they were busy drafting a Supreme 
Order which was to further restrict the initiative of the fleet commander. However, one could no 
longer ignore the new ideas. The order was therefore withheld and the request of the fleet chief 
approved. The IV. Squadron was then ordered to come to the North Sea immediately with full 
bunkers. On September 9th the new ships "Konig" and "GroSer Kurfiirst" were expected on the 
Jade. 

For the period of heightened tension which the fleet commander foresaw, he made 
extensive orders that came into force on September 9th. On the Jade furthest downstream, the 
ready-to-use battle and armored cruisers "Seydlitz", "Roon" and "Prinz Adalbert" are exhibited, 
behind them the I and III squadrons with the fleet flagship with 3 torpedo boat flotillas. All 
ready-to-use small cruisers were on the Weser and the IL. Squadron with a torpedo boat flotilla, 
on the Ems the IV. Torpedo boat flotilla, the small cruiser "Stettin" and 6 U = boats, the latter in 
readiness at the mouth of the Ems when it is light. All ships had steam on during the day for long 
voyages, clear to go on immediately, at night only the small cruisers and torpedo boats, while the 
other ships kept small fires. 

A torpedo boat flotilla and the I. U = flotilla were pushed forward in the German Bight 
outside Heligoland during the day and in clear weather, namely three boats of the latter in a 
ready position 7 nm northwest of Heligoland, the others in an outpost line outside this point, their 
direction depending on the direction changed according to the circumstances. These armed 
forces received flank cover by laying a mine barrier that blocked access to the German estuaries 
from Norderney to Heligoland. 

On August 28 it was noticed that the English light forces had strictly avoided entering the 
actual Helgoland Bay. This was perhaps due to the fact that the enemy was already expecting 
German mine barriers to be laid out in the Wangeroog-Helgoland-Eider line. In fact, as early as 
1908, the need for such barriers, designated "a" and "B" in the preparatory work, had been 
asserted by the deep-sea fleet in order to keep enemy forces from the German Bight and 





1) Letter from the Deputy Chief of the Admiralty's dated September 4, 1914.”° 
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and to allow the fleet to leave the estuaries facilitate. The expectation that such barriers could 
also be used tactically by the fleet pulling the enemy in battle over its own mines, however, had 
already been given up in the following year -Being able to keep boats and mine-layers away 
from the Heligoland Bay and in this way create a deployment area for the fleet outside the 
estuaries of the rivers that is protected from enemy counteraction. For this purpose, the barriers 
at Heligoland sometimes seemed more necessary than those in the estuaries, especially since the 
former combined that of the Jade and Elbe with the protection of the Heligoland bay at the same 
time. 

In 1911, however, with the increasing development of the submarine weapon, the idea of 
being able to replace the planned barriers through the appropriate use of submarines emerged. 
On closer inspection, however, it had to be admitted that, if the unexpected outbreak of war, U- 
boats could temporarily take over the task of locking, but in the long run they would be 
ineffective for the safe closure of the Helgoland Bay, especially at night and in fog, and thus 
would be the locks are still given preference. The whole technical development of the German 
submarine type referred from the outset to its use in the offensive. 

By improving the anchoring material and using devices for the automatic disarming of 
mines that had been torn loose, it was also gradually possible to achieve a secure berthing time of 
around a year and to reduce the danger of the mines for one's own ships accordingly. However, 
major concerns remained about the effectiveness of the locks. The prerequisite for the said lay 
time was a depth setting of more than 2.5 m below the water surface at low tide, but this 
impaired the effectiveness of the barrier against the shallow destroyers and submarines. With a 
shallower setting, no guarantee could be given that even the best mine anchor ropes would have 
or that the mines would not come to the surface in moderate swell and betray the lock. In the 
German Bight, torpedo boats even allowed torpedo boats to pass through a mine barrier set to a 
depth of 1 m at the prevailing high tide (1). In addition, since the distance between the mines in 
the single-row barrier could not be less than 45 m due to the risk of detonation, it was also 
possible for this reason to have a safe effect against enemy light forces 





1) Difference between high and low water.”’ 
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the width of a torpedo boat could only be expected from a multi-row barrier for this reason. 
However, the available material was not sufficient for this purpose if one did not want to do 
without offensive mining operations completely. 

Since the effectiveness of the barrier against light enemy armed forces was questionable 
for technical reasons, the tactical concerns of the Admiral's staff against the use of mines at 
Heligoland became more important. On the basis of the suggestion that the proposed barrier 
required a large amount of material for defensive purposes, which could be better used for the 
offensive, and that it was more in line with the principle of offensive warfare to use the mines 
available on the enemy coast, the Admiral's staff looked into Such a defensive lock, which 
would be designed from the outset and independently of the tactical situation, was primarily a 
navigational obstacle which would have to severely restrict the freedom of movement of the 
fleet in the most important operational areas according to the contest at the time (July 1912): 

“Full freedom of movement in open sea space is an absolute requirement for the most 
probable and, for us, most promising type of operation of defending against blockades. This is 
based on offensive advances by the majority during the day, the cruisers and torpedo boat 
flotillas at night and the action of the submarines. All these movements back and forth, 
especially the development and drawing in of the U = boat line, are hindered to the highest 
degree if they have to take place through gaps. You will soon encounter enemy counteraction 
here, for the enemy will be able to determine your position easily after daily observations and 
will concentrate his blockade forces in these places. The enemy can then bypass the barrier or 
try to clear it. If we want to prevent the latter, a fight for the lock will develop out of this and 
the lock will become an end in itself. The high seas forces are tied to defensive positions. 
According to the above, I therefore consider the use of such defensive barriers to be 
unfavorable and incorrect (1). If, from a tactical point of view, I have to speak out against a 
systematic interpretation of the "a" and "B" = barriers, I still doubt that the decision about their 
application under certain circumstances and taking into account the technical questions the 
resulting restrictions must be left to the chief of the high seas as the head of operations. " 





1) Admiral v. Heeringen, Chief of the Admiralty's Staff, in an immediate report from 
July 6, 191278 
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After the outbreak of war, the fleet management initially adopted a wait-and-see attitude 
on this issue. But when it turned out that the world of ideas from which the admiral staff's 
concerns arose no longer seemed to correspond to the facts, that especially the laying down of 
barriers would be of more use to the offensive idea than submarines, torpedo boats and cruisers. 
The German Bight's guard service would only become available for far-reaching operations, and 
a battle in the immediate vicinity of Heligoland was hardly to be expected, the fleet management 
decided, at the suggestion of the commander of the reconnaissance ships, to lay out the planned 
barriers (1). 

In the preparatory work for this case, there was a two-row mine barrier, each 15 nm long 
in the Wangeroog = Helgoland line ("a" = barrier) and a similar one, each 12 nm long in the 
Helgoland-Eider line = lightship ("B" = Lock) with a total requirement of 1760 mines, but the 
actual stock of mines was not sufficient if one did not consider further offensive mining 
operations, among others also wanted to forego the use of mines on the Belgian coast and for 
equipping the auxiliary cruiser "Berlin". The laying out of the "8" = barrier was therefore 
postponed until the delivery of the 250 new mines expected in September allowed this, including 
the "a" = barrier could only be designed in a single row to get by with 689 mines. 

The situation has also changed. The barrier was pushed forward so far - with its south- 
westerly starting point as far as the peace position of the Norderney = lightship - as the safe 
navigational determination according to landmarks allowed and so that the approach to 
Heligoland from the sea could not, after the later laying out of the "8 "= Barrier was secured in a 
15 nm wide barrier gap (map 3). 

The lock was laid out on September 9th. Comprehensive preparations and security 
measures were necessary for the implementation. First and foremost, it had to be avoided that the 
ships loaded with mines would run into enemy barriers that were already in place. For this 
purpose, the approach and blocking courses were searched immediately beforehand by the I. and 
Il. Minesweeping Divisions with deployed equipment, without any mines being found. Since the 
barriers were to be laid out during the day, there was also a strong risk to the mine-layers and 
their cover forces from enemy submarines, especially since 





1) See Volume I, page 214.” 
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on September 8, again an English submarine immediately in front of the Jade estuary had been 
sighted. Finally, even after the experience of August 28, the enterprise was disrupted by a new 
break-in by enemy surface forces. In order to be prepared for this, on September 9th from 07:00 
a.m. laid out on an outpost line of 16 torpedo boats of the 5th flotilla and 7th half flotilla, which 
extended in an arc from the mouth of the Ems to Amrum, while the small cruisers "Stralsund" 
and "Kolberg" were about 15 nm west of the barrier to be deployed behind the center the outpost 
line exhibition and the armored cruisers "Roon" and "Prinz Adalbert" accompanied the mine- 
layers directly, keeping to the east of the barrier so as not to be pressed onto their own mines by 
superior enemy forces. At the same time, all of the high seas forces were on the Schillig 
roadstead and in the mouth of the Weser, and the submarines in Heligoland were ready to leave 
immediately. Aircraft cleared up in all directions up to 65 nm outside of Heligoland, and at the 
beginning of the blocking throw, the airship "L 3" was above the mine layers in order to advance 
to the longitude of Ameland in the further course. 

With the laying out of the barrier itself, the commander S.M.S. "Albatross", Frigate 
Captain West, has been commissioned. In addition to his own ship, the mine ships "Nautilus", 
Commander Fregattenkapitén Wilhelm Schultz, and "Kaiser", Fregattenkapitan Otto v. Biilow, 
available. With a visibility of 100 hm and a light easterly wind that died down around noon, 
mine throwing began at 08:00 a.m., starting from the southwest point. An hour later, the southern 
section was laid out, the mine ships entered Cuxhaven to replenish their mine inventory, while 
the cover forces remained at sea. At 14:24 from "Prinz Adalbert" starboard abeam of the "Roon" 
driving in front of her sighted the wake of a submarine whose attack had only been avoided by 
the accidental change of course of the armored cruiser by four lines to starboard, so that the 
submarine was forced to pass under water behind "Prinz Adalbert". The following day it was 
observed in the same area. 

Whether it had noticed the mine was not certain. 18:42 this was continued, and at 19:10 
the laying out of the "a" = barrier was completed, while the northern barrier was postponed to a 
later point in time for the reasons given by FT = command of the fleet at 20:45 Mines was 2.5 m 
below mean spring = low water. Only one surfaced mine’ 
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was found that could give away the lock and therefore shot down by one of the minesweepers. 

The display of the barrier was immediately communicated to all the points in question by 
radio message, the start and end points were marked by buoys, and the change of the Heligoland 
beacon to help navigate the control of the barrier gap at night was tackled. 


In accordance with the above-mentioned precautions taken by the deep-sea fleet against a 
new enemy intrusion into the German Bight, the boats "U 5", "U 7", "U 16", "U 17", "U23", 
"U25" stopped at dawn on September 10th "," U27 "in an outpost line 20 nm northwest of 
Heligoland (map 3), 10 nm behind in extension of the mine barrier a reconnaissance line of 
torpedo boats of the 3rd Flotilla, as well as a torpedo boat group in the southern blocking gap 
near Norderney. The I. Minesweeping Division searched the fairway between Heligoland and the 
river mouths for mines, "Graudenz", "Munich", "Stuttgart" and "Danzig" cruised in the 
Helgoland bay. The 3" torpedo boats (semi-flotilla) were on outposts in front of the Ems. 

That night the commander of the reconnaissance ships had ordered an extensive flight 
reconnaissance from all stations at dawn. At 05:45 a.m. aircraft "20" took off and after a 
reconnaissance flight in a north-westerly direction reported that it had seen nothing of the enemy. 
In contrast, four destroyers were sighted by "S 129" before the Ems. At 06:45 am, which in 081 ¢ 
(1) moved in groups in a reconnaissance line to the west at low speed and, first made aware of 
the German guard by the German recognition signal, immediately ran at high speed with heavy 
smoke development. Clouds of smoke to the north of them suggested the presence of other 
enemy forces. 

The immediately submitted F. T. = report of the sighting of enemy armed forces caused 
the chief of the 3rd U = half flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Gayer, stationed on the Ems, to lay out the 
U = boat line planned for this case in a northerly direction before the corresponding order from 
the fleet management arrived. The boats "U 8", "U 9", "U 10", "U 22" and "U 24" were available 
to him for this purpose. In the meantime, flight reconnaissance had also started from Borkum. 
While the submarines were being laid out, the aircraft "29" reported four enemy small cruisers 





1) Description of the location, see square map in Volume 1: "The War in the North 
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with two destroyer flotillas further west of the mouth of the Ems in 060 ¢, a message that was 
immediately sent by the chief of the 3rd U = half flotilla to "U 8", who had the most effort to 
reach this square. In the meantime, the aircraft was "29" Advance further west and reported 20 
nm north of Terschelling 2 armored cruisers of the "Devonshire" = class, 2 large cruisers of the 
"Diadem" = class, 2 small cruisers and 18 destroyers in 6 nm wide formation with 10 to 12 nm 
speed on a westerly course. Thereupon Kapitaénleutnant Gayer tried to establish FT = connection 
with the U = line, but only reached "U 9" and "U 22", and even these only around 14:00, in order 
to give them the order to immediately advance energetically to the west. They apparently 
succeeded in passing the order on to the other boats as well, so that they advanced as far as 
Ameland, while "U 9", Kapitanleutnant Weddigen, continued the pursuit far beyond that as far as 
Haaks lightship, but all without him withdrawing opponents can still be reached. 

At the same time as the enemy surface forces, as always in such cases, enemy submarines 
were standing directly in front of the German bases. 08:25 a.m. one such was sighted in 094 ¢ 
and 20 minutes later in front of the Osterems, which was apparently trying to advance further 
east. The small cruisers practicing in the Heligoland bay were therefore immediately withdrawn 
to the Weser, while the torpedo boat flotilla north-west of Heligoland fell back on Helgoland due 
to increasing lack of visibility. Then, despite active aerial reconnaissance, there were no more 
reports of enemy surface forces, even further north, in Fané Bay and northwest of Lift, according 
to the reports from aircraft "62" and "56", there was no enemy. There was only a brief collision 
in the Heligoland submarine line, but only with enemy submarines. Here "U 23" had sighted the 
tower of an English submarine at a distance of 3 to 4 nm at 10:23 a.m. and tried several times in 
vain to attack during the day, most recently together with "U 25". 

Finally, on the march back to Heligoland, it was unsuccessfully shot at by the enemy 
submarine with a torpedo, while "U 25" took its periscope under gunfire. Called up by radio and 
beckoning, several boats of the III. Torpedo boat flotilla and "S 122 ", the lead boat of the I. U = 
half-flotilla with the U-boats "U 18" and "U 14" just returning from Esbjerg to chase the boat, 
but in vain. S.M.S. "Hamburg", too, had immediately gone to this area with the leader of the 
submarines on board, but would have been attacked on the return march by its own submarine 
"U 27", which incorrectly addressed it as an enemy cruiser been.” 
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The events show the dangerous situations that could arise from the cooperation of own over = 
and underwater forces with the simultaneous presence of enemy U = boats. 

In the course of the day, hostile submarines were also found several times in the 
submarine line in front of the Ems. After sighting a floating torpedo at 14:30 in 074 ¢, which 
apparently had been shot at the boat, "U 28" met an enemy submarine at 16:50 on its march back 
in 093 ¢ with many people on the fully visible tower; but before it could approach the enemy 
boat with a flat shot, it evaded the attack by rapid diving. An hour later "U 22" in 076 ¢ also 
spotted an enemy submarine that had appeared for appeared for about four minutes and then 
disappeared again very quickly. 


The fleet management summarized the experiences of the day as follows: 

“The enemy submarines, apart from the mouth of the Ems, are still primarily to the 
northwest of Heligoland, where they feel safe from German mines. The "Notices to Mariners" 
from the beginning of August announced the point 10 nm north-west of Heligoland as a point of 
approach for merchant ships. This announcement also showed the enemy a safe route into the 
German Bight. On August 28, the incursion into the German Bight also took place from the 
northwest. 

The Admiral's staff was then asked several times to designate this place as endangered by 
means of a general announcement and to announce a point at the peace anchorage of Borkumriff 
= lightship as a point of approach for merchant ships. Apart from the fact that the point northwest 
of Heligoland has turned out to be unsuitable for military reasons, now that the southern barrier 
has been laid out, it is not without navigational risk even if there are differences in position. The 
intentions of the enemy on the morning of September 10th cannot be seen. Either he may have 
intended an undertaking against the Ems or the German Bight, which for unknown reasons - 
perhaps because of poor visibility or observation by airplanes - has been given up, or he may 
have intend** 
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to lure out German light armed forces; this would be supported by the short journey with which 
he marched off to the west. It is also possible that the submarines should be brought forward by 
stronger forces. At last the security to the east could have been strengthened during military 
operations in the Channel." 

In fact, the behavior of the English armed forces, as was evident from the small number 
of sighted ships for the German command, offered no indication that it should be a challenge to 
the German fleet, as the English side is now claiming (1). That contradicts the whole system of 
the British enterprise. Only the I. and IL. Destroyer flotilla has been set up. From the north the I. 
Light Cruiser Squadron and from the west the VII Cruiser Squadron should offer them an 
exceptional position. The flotillas themselves were already an hour before light at the place in the 
northwest of Heligoland, assumed by the German fleet management, at the same place where the 
English submarines were later sighted (map 3). You must enter this area immediately before the 
German outpost line is laid by the torpedo boats of the III. Flotilla passed and then headed for the 
Ems, where parts of them were spotted on the further march back west at 06:50 a.m. The rest of 
the English armed forces, on the other hand, held back; the battle fleet only approached 
Heligoland up to 120 nm, while the battle cruisers with the 1st Light Cruiser Squadron up to 
08:30 a.m. were in an area 60 nm northwest of Heligoland. The fact that these were not spotted 
by the German flight reconnaissance is due, in addition to the small number of aircraft available, 
to the hazy weather. The visibility had fluctuated between two and five nautical miles. Only the 
armed forces operating from the English Channel and from Harwich were reported on the 
German side: of these, the VII Cruiser Squadron also sighted a German aircraft. Under these 
circumstances one cannot agree with the British claim (2) that the German fleet would have had 
a non-recurring option here, under particularly favorable circumstances, near their own bases, 
using all of their torpedo and submarines and taking advantage of the particularly dangerous lack 
of vision for the "Grand Fleet" to strike. When a challenge is held on the English side 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet 1914-1916, page 124 and following. 
Corbett: Naval Operations, page 164. 
2) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 164.*4 
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had actually existed, it is not clear why the heavy forces stayed so far away from German waters 
and did not make their presence known more clearly. This can only be explained by the fact that 
the main aim of the English naval movement was, as always, a defensive one: to secure the 
transport of troops across the English Channel by closely guarding the German Bight. In 
principle, all preparations for the counterattack on the German side had been made. As the 
energetic action of the submarines in front of the Ems already shows, it would have taken place 
if there had been any indications of the presence of stronger enemy forces within range of the 
own fleet. That the Russian invasion of Lemberg and the German retreat from the Marne had a 
paralyzing effect on the attitude of the high seas, as is now being expressed by the British (1), is 
an idea that has nothing to do with the facts. 

Another reason for the British reluctance arises from the fact that even 120 nautical miles 
outside Heligoland they believed to see German submarines again on the British squadrons and 
even assumed that "Zealandia" would have rammed and destroyed one of them at 11:30 am. 

Already around noon on September 10th, the "Grand Fleet" made a broad reconnaissance 
line to the north. All merchant ships and especially fish steamers, in which, contrary to the facts, 
mostly German reconnaissance ships were suspected, were carefully examined sent to Scapa to 
coal with "Invincible" and "Inflexible", while the other squadrons of the battle fleet and the I 
Battle Cruiser Squadron remained at sea until September 12. The latter then also ran into Scapa, 
while the battle fleet again sought out the Loch Ewe anchorage on the north-west coast of 
Scotland, which is less endangered by submarines. 

On the British side, too, there was no doubt that a challenge to the German fleet required 
considerably more resources, for example the bombardment and perhaps the capture of 
Heligoland. The Admiralty approached Lord Jellicoe with such a plan shortly after the British 
advance (2). 

The details were discussed on September 17th at a meeting on the fleet flagship in Loch 
Ewe in the presence of Mr. Churchill, then 1st Lord of the Admiralty, and representatives of the 
British Admiralty and the commander of the submarines and torpedo boats in the presence of the 
Naval Staff 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 165. 
2) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet 1914-1916, page 129.*° 
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and the squadron chiefs carefully considered. Older ships of the line were supposed to carry out 
the bombardment under the protection of the "Grand Fleet". However, there seemed to be many 
reasons against it: For heavy fortifications with their extremely heavily armored and recessed 
gun covers, as one would assume on Heligoland, the direct fire of the flat-track guns of ships 
would be as good as ineffective. The use of aircraft observations for fire control was still in its 
infancy, particularly suitable vehicles for such bombardment, such as monitors, would not be 
available. Also, even if it were possible to take the fortress by storm by a handful of landing 
parties at night, it would be absolutely impossible to hold it, especially if the fortifications were 
destroyed when it was taken away. Located in the immediate vicinity of the German bases, the 
island in British hands would be subject to constant attacks at sea and from the air, but above all 
it would require the permanent presence of the "Great Fleet" in the southern North Sea for its 
defense, given the small number light vehicles for U = boat and torpedo boat defense, as they 
thought, an impossibility. From all of this, despite the importance of such an approach as a ruse 
to effectively damage German naval forces, there was a unanimous rejection of the British 
Admiralty's proposal. The chief of the "Channel Fleet" later commented in the same way. Only a 
younger flag officer stood up for the enterprise. Nevertheless, the idea was pursued by the 
Admiralty for a while. At the same time, Lord Fisher's favorite plan, the possibility, was also 
pursued a penetration into the Baltic Sea, but failed because in this case the ships of the line of 
the allies would have had to be used to maintain the command of the North Sea. 


oe ok CK Ok 


The German naval command did not consider a repetition of the hostile approach from 
the west against the German Bight in the night of September 10th to 11th to be ruled out. The II. 
U = Flotilla on the Ems was therefore ordered to lay out a U = boat line at dawn on September 
11th with 4 nm boat distance from Terschelling lightship in a northerly direction, which it carried 
out with the U boats already advancing there. Accordingly, on September 11th, when it was light, 
there were six submarines, namely "U8", "U9", "U10", "U22", "U24" and "U 28" in the specified 
line. After their return they reported, that they had seen nothing of the enemy.°° 
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Incidentally, in order to make the constant dispatch of other high seas forces to the Baltic 
Sea unnecessary, the U = boats "U 23", "U 25" and "U 26" had to be handed over to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea at the same time. 

As early as the afternoon of September 11th, the weather had deteriorated increasingly, in 
the German Bight there were heavy seas. Nevertheless, another submerged submarine was 
reported just inside the mine barrier in 139 ¢. When the north-westerly wind picked up to force 7 
the following morning, the torpedo boats sent to hunt submarines had to return due to heavy 
swell and be replaced by small cruisers. Since under these circumstances it was to be assumed 
that enemy submarines would no longer be in the German Bight or at least not be able to attack, 
the deep-sea fleet set out in the afternoon to carry out sailing exercises in the Heligoland bay for 
the first time since the war began the battle line, while the small cruisers, scouting west and 
northwest, took over the security against enemy submarines. The following morning, SMS 
"Hela", Fregattenkapitén Paul Wolfram, returned from the outpost service to the Jade as a fleet 
tender of little combat value. Despite the fact that the area had been searched for submarines by a 
minesweeping division, the ship was halfway between Heligoland and Jade was torpedoed by an 
enemy submarine in 151 ¢ after the first shot had passed behind the stern. Hit in Division III, the 
ship sank after 25 minutes after the bulkheads to the neighboring rooms had broken through. The 
crew was rescued for the most part by torpedo boats, "U 18" and fish steamers from the outpost 
line. This first submarine success of the enemy, which in no way compensated for the loss of the 
cruiser "Pathfinder", was achieved by the English submarine "E 9". The night before it had been 
aground 6 nm south-southwest of Heligoland and, surfacing at daybreak, took advantage of the 
opportunity to shoot immediately. The VIII Torpedo Boat Flotilla from Heligoland and the IV 
from the Ems immediately took up the chase and kept "E 9" under water until dark. Only then 
did it manage to recharge the battery and return to Harwich despite heavy seas On September 
14th, after returning from an operation against the Firth of Forth, "U 16" reported that on the 
13th at around 11 a.m. near the German mine barrier it had noticed a clear detonation with a high 
water column, so that it was believed "E 9" would have hit this barrier on the march back; 
However, it must have been another English submarine.*” 
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Although the destruction of S.M.S. "Hela" was the first success of the enemy submarines, 
which so far, as far as known, had only fired torpedoes at two small cruisers, two torpedo boats 
and one submarine, and in vain, reported the fleet chief on 13" On the 18th and 18th of 
September to the chief of the admiralty's staff the following: 


“The submarine has completely shifted the conditions of our base of operations in the 
German Bight, it poses a constant threat and surveillance in the spatially limited area, which 
cannot be evaded by any means. The German fleet is actually blocked in the estuaries of the 
rivers by the enemy submarines when the weather conditions are favorable, if they do not want 
to expose themselves to the danger of serious losses. 

We don't know of any means of keeping the submarines away. Armed forces in both the 
outer and inner German Bight are always exposed to enemy submarine attacks. 

The only security measures that can be used, the benefits of which are unfortunately 
questionable, are: searches by torpedo boats by day and night, high speed, long distances, 
changing courses of the ships; Leaving at night, choosing shallow water and securing against 
submarines with torpedo boats. 

These safety measures can be carried out with a small number of high-speed ships 
(cruisers); in the case of ships of the line, they are not sufficient. In spite of high speed and 
Grand distances, it cannot be avoided with certainty that a submarine will be shot while one or 
more squadrons are leaving, which takes a long time, since the ships are limited in their choice of 
courses and all have the same place have to happen when leaving the port. Leaking out at night 
requires keeping the lights on for long periods of time. It can be assumed that the submarines 
will continue their observation work at night. The first time you may not be there on time, if you 
repeat it at Easter you will get used to it and immediately report the booze of the fleet through F. 
T. = relay. There is then the possibility that the fleet will have to reckon with hostile torpedo boat 
attacks and mines when entering and leaving at night. It follows from this that, despite the 
possible safety measures, leaking bandages during the day is dangerous, and repeated leaking at 
night also has subtle concerns. 


From these considerations, the fleet chief derived the following militarily significant 
guidelines: 
24 1. Die Vorgdnge in der Deutschen Bucht und die Vernichtung des ,Pathfinder". 


Obgleich die Vernichtung S.M.S. ,,Hela" der erste Erfolg der feindlichen U= Boote war, die bisher, soweit 
bekannt geworben, tiberhaupt nur zwei Kleine Kreuzer, zwei Torpedoboote und ein U= Boot, und zwar vergeblich, mit 
Torpedos beschossen hatten, berichtete der Flottenchef am 13. und 18. September an den Chef des Admiralstabes 
folgendes: 

»Das U= Boot hat die Verhaltnisse unserer Operationsbasis in der Deutschen Bucht ganzlich verschoben, es 
stellt in dem raumlich eng begrenzten Gebiet eine stete Bedrohung und Uberwachung bar, der man sich durch kein 
Mittel entziehen kann. Die deutsche Flotte wird durch die feindlichen U= Boote bei giinstigen 
Witterungsverhaltnissen tatsdchlich in den Flugmtindungen blockiert, wenn sie sich nicht der Gefahr empfindlicher 
Verluste ausfetzen will. 

Ein Mittel, die U-Boote fernzuhalten, kennen wir nicht. Streitkrafte sowohl in der duBeren wie in der inneren 
Deutschen Bucht find stets feindlichen U= Bootsangriffen ausgefetzt. 
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Als Sicherheitsmagnahmen, deren Nutzen leider als fraglich zu bezeichnen ist, konnen nur angewendet werden: 
Absuchen bei Tage und Nacht durch Torpedoboote, hohe Fahrt, groBe Abstande, wechselnde Kurse der Schiffe; 
Auslaufen bei Nacht, Aussuchen flachen Wassers und U= Bootssicherung durch Torpedoboote. 

Diese Sicherheitsmanahmen lassen sich bei einer geringen Zahl schnellaufender Schiffe (Kreuzer) wohl 
durchfiihren; bei Linienschiffsverbdnden reichen sie nicht aus. Trotz hoher Fahrt und groBer Abstande wird sich 
nicht mit Sicherheit vermeiden lassen, da ein U= Boot wahrend des langere Zeit in Anspruch nehmenden Auslaufens 
eines oder mehrerer Geschwader zu Schu8 kommt, da die Schiffe in der Wahl der Kurse beschrankt find und alle die 
gleiche Stelle beim Auslaufen passieren miissen. Auslaufen bei Nacht erfordert Anstellen der Feuer fiir langere Zeit. 
Es ist anzunehmen, daf die U= Boote ihre Beobachtungstatigkeit auch nachts fortsetzen. Beim erftenmal werden sie 
vielleicht nicht rechtzeitig zur Stelle fein, bei dsterer Wiederholung werden sie sich einspielen und das Aussaufen 
der Flotte durch F. T.= Relais sofort weitermelden. Es besteht dann die Moglichkeit, da8 die Flotte beim Aus= und 
Einlaufen nachts auch mit feindlichen Torpedobootsangriffen und Minen zu rechnen hat. Daraus ergibt sich, dak das 
Auslaufen von Verbdnden bei Tage trotz der méglichen Sicherheitsma8nahmen gefahrlich ist, wiederholtes Auslaufen 
bei Nacht ebenfalls feine Bedenken hat.« 

Aus dielen Uberlegungen leitete der Flottenchef folgende militérisch bedeutungsvollen Richtlinien ab: 
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“Tf a departure of the fleet or individual units for warlike undertakings comes into 
consideration, the U = boat danger must be accepted. The purpose then justifies the use. On the 
other hand, serious damage or losses that are only suffered for exercise purposes when sailing 
cannot be justified. Training trips by the units are necessary to maintain the war skills and sea 
habits of the crews; under the constant stillness at the mouth of the river this must gradually 
suffer. This danger currently exists primarily for the active offshore squadrons, which have been 
lying clear in the mouths of the North Sea for the longest. 

Since the German Bight, as the war has shown so far, is not suitable for exercises, the 
only place left for such exercises is the Baltic Sea. The Englishman does it no differently: he 
exercises outside the sphere of influence of the German armed forces. 

Stripping the North Sea from all squadrons does not seem feasible for obvious reasons. It 
can therefore only be a matter of sending individual squadrons to the Baltic Sea for around 8 to 
10 days. 

In the absence of a squadron of the high seas, however, a decisive battle with the English 
fleet would have to be avoided. It is not necessary to be clear before dispatch that it will take at 
least two days to bring the squadrons back, refill coal, etc. During this time one must therefore 
forego decisive undertakings, even if the English fleet should come to the German Bight. 

It cannot be decided here whether, in view of the operational order issued, the time for 
the fleet to be deployed is imminent in the near future. If this is not the case, then, in my opinion, 
every possible means must be worked towards the closest goal, the maintenance and 
improvement of the highest level of readiness for war of all ocean-going forces. Under the 
current conditions of this war in the German Bight, this is not possible without suffering losses 
or damage. 

I therefore see no other way out than the one given, in order to keep the crews ready for 
action and not to let the warlike spirit slacken." 

After a letter from the chief of the Admiralty's staff dated September 24th, the Kaiser 
declared himself in agreement with these statements and the procedure proposed therein, but he 
did not expect the fleet to be deployed at any time. The squadrons to be dispatched one after the 
other to the Baltic Sea*® 
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would therefore have to be kept ready for immediate and accelerated return to the North Sea. 
Although the development of the military situation on the mainland would have immediately and 
urgently required stronger military action by the fleet, it was precisely at this critical time that the 
most powerful squadron was sent to exercises in the Baltic Sea, further evidence of the lack of 
cooperation between the Army and the Army Naval leadership, as it had not existed even in 
peacetime, to the Grand disadvantage especially of intellectual war preparation. The further 
development of submarine warfare has occasionally shown that a uniformity of army and navy in 
the recognition and pursuit of operational goals would have overcome the resistance of the 
political leadership to the full exploitation of the naval forces.°” 
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2. The implementation of the British troop transports 
according to the English representation and the 
destruction of "Cressy", "Hogue" and "Aboukir". 


With the present reluctance of the German high seas forces, the transfer of the British 
troops to the mainland could be carried out, much to the relief of the British Admiralty, with 
virtually no hostile counteraction. Nevertheless, as the official English account of the naval war 
shows, the transport did not proceed without considerable difficulties and exciting incidents. The 
tremendous force with which the German land offensive had penetrated France and Belgium 
very soon overturned all calculations of the British Admiralty in this regard. In addition, the 
protection of their own trade and the blocking of enemy trade in the face of the German high seas 
fleet had forced the core of the British naval forces to give up its "traditional exhibition in the 
historic ports of the English Channel" during this war and to look for one in northern Scotland 
ceding the immediate securing of British naval supremacy in the channel to the I and III fleets. 

After all, the uncertainty of the political situation had delayed the implementation of the 
intended measures in the first days of the war for longer than the British Admiralty wanted. 
Given the strategic importance of the whole problem, it therefore seems necessary to reopen it 
here in connection with the beginning of the war (1), especially since the documentation for this 
has meanwhile been substantially completed as a result of the English official presentation. 
Although the British Admiralty had already on July 27, over the head of the political leadership, 
transformed the "trial mobilization" of the I, II and III fleets into a real one through secret 
measures and ordered the surveillance of German ships abroad (2) The Foreign Office was 
cautious enough not to make a binding declaration 





1) See also: The naval war in the North Sea, Volume I, page 79 ff. 
2) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, pages 24, 25.4 
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to the French ambassador on August 3rd that England would join the war; of a promise to send 
the British expeditionary corps or even part of it to France, could be out of the question as a 
result of England's enormous responsibility for fine Dominions and the necessary consideration 
for the defense of the homeland against a feared invasion. On the other hand, the British fleet, 
with all the night at its disposal, would take over the protection of the Channel at any time if the 
German fleet attacked French trade or the French coasts (1). 

At least relieved on this point, France was given the opportunity to free her 
Mediterranean fleet solely to protect the transfer of the African troops to France. Even under 
these conditions, the cover of the Dover Strait was initially left to the French II Cruiser Squadron 
under Admiral Rouyer, who was under British command from July 27th. As a result, the British 
Admiralty appealed to the Prime Minister with urgent requests that he should now bring into 
force without delay the agreements for a joint defense of the Channel, as they had been made in 
October 1913 (2). 

This happened, and on August 4th in the morning the Dover and Channel patrols took up 
their war positions in the eastern exit of the Channel. However, they should only turn to 
hostilities if they themselves would be attacked. As a result, Commodore Tyrwhitt cruised with 
the I. and III. Destroyer flotilla in the Hoofden to oppose every German advance from 
Heligoland, while Admiral Campbell with the armored cruisers "Bacchante", "Aboukir" and 
"Euryalus" from the VII. Cruiser Squadron ("Cruiser Force C.") was ready to provide his support. 
As early as August 3rd the preparations of the English fleet had progressed so far that a German 
invasion allegedly feared according to Corbett could be countered with certainty. The expected 
German attack did not materialize, however. The fact that the German navy did not move at all 
was, as described earlier, a decisive factor in the endeavors of the German political leadership to 
keep England neutral or at least not to give cause to strike (3). According to the news available in 
England, the German destroyers and submarines had taken defensive positions in front of 
Heligoland, 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 30. 
2) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 31. 
3) The War in the North Sea, Volume I, page oF ia 
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German cruisers and ships of the line had not yet set sail, so why delay even longer with the 
transfer of at least part of the expeditionary force, especially since the German troops on August 
Ath at 16:00 likely to cross Belgian borders? It was therefore decided to transfer one cavalry 
division and four of the six infantry divisions of the expeditionary force immediately. According 
to Corbett's account, the British Admiralty took the responsibility for these measures, the 
implementation of which it could not avoid, given their importance for the further course of the 
land war, very heavily, although even with a high assessment of the initiative of the German 
enemy at sea, there was no doubt It could have existed that with the short transport routes and the 
ease with which the channel exits could be blocked off, the certainty of success could not be 
shaken. 

A plan of operations jointly drawn up by the army and navy had been worked out in great 
detail over the past three years, with care being taken to minimize the risk, which was still great. 
For this reason, the possibility of landing in Belgium was waived from the outset and the choice 
of transport routes was limited to those waters in which the transfer was more certain to be 
beyond the reach of enemy naval forces. The main transport route was therefore relocated to the 
middle of the English Channel, with Southampton and Le Havre as the main ports of 
embarkation and disembarkation. Some transports were to be carried further up to Rouen to 
relieve the railway lines, some to Boulogne. Certain Scottish units were to be embarked in 
Glasgow, the Irish, like the 5th and 6th Divisions, in Dublin, Queenstown and Belfast. 
Newhaven was the main starting point for supplies, and heavy equipment was loaded in 
Avonmouth and Liverpool. 

No convoys were formed for the transfer itself, rather the transport steamers were 
dispatched individually or in groups without immediate cover, depending on the handling. This 
procedure was made possible by the particularly favorable geographical conditions of the 
English Channel. It was sufficient to lock this at both exits against enemy light forces, while the 
"Great Fleet" took up a position in the North Sea from which it was possible at any time to bring 
the German high seas forces to battle if they should interfere with a serious disturbance of the 
transports. 
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Originally August 7th was planned for the start of the crossing, but difficulties in transporting the 
troops on the English railways delayed their embarkation until August 9th. The time itself was 
kept secret until the last moment. 

A regrouping of the "Channel Fleet" was necessary for the new tasks, especially since (1) 
some ships of the VI. Battle Squadron had already been assigned to the "Grand Fleet". The 
remaining "Lord Nelson" and "Agamemnon" were therefore assigned to the V, "Vengeance" to 
the VIII. Battle Squadron. Together with the VII. they then formed the now 19 ships of the line, 
"Channel Fleet" (2). On the other hand, the seven "Majestics", the rest of the ships of the line 
standing on the active lifts, were never used in the "Channel Fleet", but from the outset partly 
used to guard the bases of the "Grand Fleet", partly as the IX. Battle Squadron ("Hannibal", 
"Victorious", "Mars", "Magnificent") moved to the Humber. 


The Channel squadrons rallied in Portland. Then when the transport began, for which 
purpose Southampton and Newhaven were closed to trade, they took up position. The V 
Squadron, to which the cruisers "Bacchante", "Eurgalus", "Aboukir" and "Cressy" had been 
assigned (Map 4), crossed between Dungeness and Selsea Bill to protect the eastern Channel exit. 
The strait itself was occupied by French destroyers and U = boats together with the VI British 
destroyer flotilla, the so-called "Dover = Patrol". Immediately in front of this were 12 British 
submarines in a second line that stretched from the North Goodwins via Sandettié lightship to 
Ruytingen. Further north was more hostile for faster detection Submarines set up an aircraft and 
airship patrol between North Foreland and Ostend, and in front of this again the Ist and 3rd 
destroyer flotilla from Harwich formed an easily shiftable reconnaissance in the area of the 
Hoofden. The protection of the western Channel exit was constructed in a similar way. In the line 
St. Albans Head - Cherbourg the VII and VIII battle squadrons stood, supported by three French 
armored cruisers. 





1) The War in the North Sea, Volume I, page 226. 

2) Division of the "Channel Fleet" on August 7th: Fleet flagship: "Lord Nelson", 
allocated the small cruiser "Diamond". 

V. Battle Squadron: "Prince of Wales", "Queen", "Venerable", "Irresistible", "Bulwark", 
"Formibable", "Implacable", "London" and small cruiser, "Topaz". 

VII. Battle Squadron: "Prince George", "Caesar", "Jupiter" (shipyard), "Majestic" 
(shipyard) and small cruiser "Sapphire". 

VIII. Battle Squadron: "Albion", "Goliath", "Canopus", "Glory", "Ocean", "Vengeance" 
and small cruiser "Proserpine". 
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Just to the west of this line were the French submarines from Cherbourg on outposts between 
Portland and Cape de la Hague, while the small cruisers "Charybdis", "Diana", "Eclipse" and 
"Talbot" along with five French ones were advanced to the northwest Armored cruisers and two 
small cruisers monitored the canal entrance. In particular, they were supposed to prevent enemy 
mine-layers from entering the transport routes from there, and to allow suspicious ships to be 
diverted to Folmouth for investigation, if this could not be carried out at sea. At first it was 
intended to guide the transport steamers directly through the ships of the VI. and VUI. Battle 
Squadrons in order to instill confidence in the troops and to be able to help with rescue work 
with dinghies in the event of an emergency. However, the presence of the battleships in the 
immediate vicinity of the transports, which were valuable for the U-boat attack, was seen as 
more of a hazard than a safeguarding of the same, and therefore ultimately preferred to display 
the squadrons separately from them. The renunciation of an immediate cover was all the more 
possible since meanwhile an organization for the rescue of shipwrecked people, the "Life Saving 
Patrol", had pulled together a large number of all imaginable vehicles to unarmed under the blue 
flag with the Red Cross in an emergency to be able to save lives. 

Although these measures were sufficient against break-ins by enemy cruisers or 
destroyers, only the timely intervention of the "Great Fleet" could protect against those of the 
entire German fleet. For this purpose, the latter had to stay at sea between Scapa Flow and the 
Norwegian coast in order to catch the First news that the German high seas forces were on the 
run south. On the morning of August 9th, however, an incident occurred with the detection of 
German submarines in the immediate vicinity of the "Great Fleet" which could call into question 
the entire system of securing the troop transports. After the first surprise, however, the danger 
turned out to be less than initially assumed, especially since it was possible to destroy one of the 
German U = boats ("U 15") immediately. Admiral Jellicoe could therefore suggest to the 
Admiralty that the fleet should only be withdrawn from the endangered area when the transfer of 
troops had ended. However, when it turned out that the German fleet, contrary to expectations, 
did not move - for reasons that have already been described (1) - he received orders to return 
with the heavy ships north-west of the Orkneys. The "Great Fleet" was not back in position until 
August 15th, although the transfer of the main part of the expeditionary force had already begun 
on August 12th. Further protective measures 





1) The War in the North Sea, Volume I, page 79ff., 87, 101, 229. 
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were required on the 13th for the transport of the 5th Division from Irish ports to Le Havre. For 
this, the XI. Cruiser squadrons are withdrawn from trade protection west of Ireland. While one of 
the ships was exhibiting in front of the North Channel, the other three cruised with the auxiliary 
cruiser "Caronia" between Queenstown and the Isles of Scilly to intercept enemy mine-layers 
and connect to the Channel guard. 

Still no German counteraction at sea could be seen. According to Corbett, there was no 
other explanation for this inactivity than that “the German enemy, fearing that British troops 
might land at an unexpected point in France, preferred one in France to any other direction; What 
was not known, however, was how certain the German General Staff expected the British 
expeditionary corps to be destroyed in the first onslaught. In this uncertainty, it was believed 
that a sudden counter-attack would have to be expected, which would either interrupt the end of 
the transports or the rear sea connections of the British Would disturb armies or even direct 
themselves against the island empire, which had been stripped of troops. To protect the British 
east coast, the 6th Division was transferred from Ireland to Cambridge instead of France. In this 
case, however, the main focus of the resistance lay neither with the land troops nor with the 
armed forces of the Canal, but with the "Grand Fleet". While the security measures in the canal 
were very soon restricted to protect the ships and crews, with only half of the submarines 
remaining on station and the VII Squadron being withdrawn to Portland, the "Great Fleet" 
received new orders on August 12". In view of the possibility of a German attempt at landing in 
England, it was supposed to be closer to the decision-making area than had hitherto been 
considered necessary Parallel to the latitude of Horns reef in front, while at the same time the 7th 
cruiser squadron and the two "Harwich" flotillas completed the tight embrace of the German 
Bight from the south and west (1). Immediately in front of the Jade and Weser, there were also 
two English submarines each, in order to immediately report any departure from German armed 
forces. 





1) The War in the North Sea, Volume I, page 237f” 
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However, the armed forces only remained in this position for a few hours on the morning of 
August 16 and then returned to their initial positions. In the meantime the transports ran no less 
than 137 times from August 15th to 17th, but apparently nothing moved with the enemy, so that 
the British naval forces could be partially released into the ports on August 17th. The "Great 
Fleet" had scarcely been returned to its base on the north-west coast of Scotland when the first 
German advance against the Channel guard began on August 18th. The last significant transports 
were made on this day, about 34 ships with a total displacement of 130,000 tons, slightly less 
than the average of the last three days. In the meantime, the "Harwich" flotillas and the VII 
cruiser squadron had been formed into a special, the "Southern Force" under the flag of Admiral 
Christian. It had the task of securing the Belgian coast, preventing the blocking of the Scheldt, 
guarding the south-east coast and reporting any enemy attempts to disrupt communications with 
France in good time. 

The VI Cruiser Squadron was in the south Thames and the Downs, only Commodore 
Tyrwhitt with “Amethyst” and the III Destroyer Flotilla was able to leave Harwich an hour after 
the first report of the sighting of enemy forces. The details of the German advance and the battle 
itself are given described elsewhere (1). From the "Southern Force" only I destroyer was on 18 
August with the leader cruiser "Fearless" north of Dover Strait in position when she was attacked 
by the German light cruisers "Stralsund" and "Strasbourg" and hunted. 


In spite of the fact that decisive fighting did not take place, the appearance of the German 
cruisers was enough to allow immediate changes to the guard system in the eastern canal exit. 
The actual outpost line of the destroyers was more withdrawn from German access than before; 
it was moved further south and closer to the protection of its own cruisers. On the other hand, 
stronger armed forces should cut off the German attacker in the case of recovery from the 
Humber. For this purpose the battle cruisers "Invincible" and "New Zealand" as well as three of 
the most modern small cruisers of the new "Arethusa" class were relocated. As a replacement for 
these armed forces, the battle cruisers "Inflexible" and "Indomitable" were assigned to the 
"Grand Fleet", which for this purpose were withdrawn from the Mediterranean. The former left 





1) The War in the North Sea, Volume I, page 102° 
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Malta on the 18th, the latter the blockade in front of the Dardanelles on August 19th, but a long time 
passed before they could be used in the North Sea. 

Almost more than the German advance into the Hoofden, the events on the mainland and the 
resulting expansion of transport expenses made it necessary to use fast capital ships in the southern 
North Sea. As planned, the troop transport should have ended on August 20th. In the meantime, 
however, Brussels had fallen and the Belgian government had to withdraw with the army to Antwerp. 
As a result of the collapse of the opening of the French campaign, the situation of the British Army 
was now so much endangered that the 6th Division, previously spread over the east coast of England, 
had to be thrown over to the mainland as reinforcement. 

From August 20, full Channel protection came into effect again for five more days, but on 
the 23rd the majority of the troops were transferred, so that the ships of the line of the " Channel 
Fleet" could give up the covering position between Beachy Head and Boulogne. Half of the ships 
were enough to cover further supplies, while the other came in for overhaul in Portsmouth. 


Even after the transfer of the first four divisions, the VII and VIII battle squadrons of the " 
Channel Fleet" had to surrender a large number of fine units for other purposes. As a result of the 
inexplicable reluctance of the German fleet in the North Sea, the idea that the German enemy might 
be planning a generous attack on the weak British trade defense squadrons in the Atlantic Ocean, 
which were scattered there on all trade routes. Preventing the breakout of German forces against 
these weakly manned lines was not possible for the "Great Fleet" under all circumstances. It 
therefore seemed necessary to strengthen the cruiser squadrons in the Atlantic Ocean with old ships 
of the line, a measure whose usefulness later, after the experiences of the Falklands battle, had to be 
doubted because of the low combat value of such ships in relation to capital ships. After the liner 
"Glory" had previously been sent to Halifax for such purposes, three ships of the "Canopus" Class 
have now been withdrawn from the VII Battle Squadron, namely "Albion" for Gibraltar, "Canopus" 
for Cape Verden and "Ocean" instead of the "Invincible" for Queenstown. In addition, "Illustrious" 


was assigned to guard Loch Ewe, the new naval anchorage of the "Great Fleet",*” 
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so that after the VII and VIII Battle Squadrons were merged to form a new VII, the latter 
consisted of only four battleships. The constant canal guard measures taken to protect the 
supplies seemed sufficient after two battlecruisers and three "Arethusa's" had taken up position 
in the Humber, especially since the German fleet had not yet stepped out of its restraint. New 
forays by the "Great Fleet" into the southern North Sea could therefore initially be avoided. But 
when it became known on the following day that the Belgian troops had evacuated Ostend in 
order to join the pooling of all forces in Antwerp, the danger arose that Ostend could fall into 
German hands. This threatened the Channel’s defense system again. Admiral Christian therefore 
received the order to advance on August 22 with a small cruiser and two divisions of destroyers, 
two armored cruisers of the "Bacchante" class as support outside the Sande for a demonstration 
against Ostend. He was taking every German military units outside the city under fire, protect 
them but even provisionally. However, the execution of this order proved impossible because of 
the upstream dunes, which masked all access roads for the flat-trajectory guns of the ships. The 
armed forces were therefore withdrawn, especially since the admiral had learned that the Belgian 
army did not intend to hold the place. 


On August 23, the huge German onslaught on the British Army led to the retreat of Mons. 
Nobody could know where and how this would end. The concern of the British naval command, 
previously only held for Ostend, now extended to Boulogne and even Le Havre. The worst was 
feared for both ports, so that the Admiralty has already taken measures to bring all supplies not 
intended for immediate consumption by the army from there to Cherbourg. As a result, from 
noon on August 24th, all transports to Boulogne and Le Havre were stopped. The new base of 
operations was to be Cherbourg, which was considered impregnable, given the easy defensive 
capabilities of the Cotentin peninsula, as long as the naval control of the Channel remained in 
British hands. But precisely for the fulfillment of this precondition it was of the utmost 
importance that the Flemish ports also not come into the possession of the enemy. The relocation 
of the base of operations for transports and supplies to Cherbourg did not by any means mean 
that the Admiralty did not abandon the canal ports to the east without a fight. Their value for the 
navy, and thus for England's maritime sovereignty, was permanent,”* 
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and there was no doubt about that, even if the army could do without these ports. The 
French admiralty was therefore advised of the importance attached to the defense of Dunkirk, 
Calais and Boulogne from a maritime point of view. The British Admiralty agreed to take 
Admiral Rouyer out of guarding the western channel exit with his ships for this purpose and to 
support him with a battle squadron. 

In the event that Calais and Dunkirk could still not hold out, Dover was offered as a base 
for the French flotillas and preparations were made to transfer their material to English ports. 
Discussions were held with the Ministry of War on the details of the land defense of the French 
ports mentioned, as well as of the Cotentin. But the consequences of the Battle of Mons for naval 
warfare went even further. Admiral Jellicoe, the commander-in-chief of the "Grand Fleet", was 
warned of the serious consequences of a further retreat of the English and French armies and 
advised to consider the possibility of a new and more southern exhibition of the "Grand Fleet" in 
the event that the Germans should break through the Dover defilade and gain a firm foothold in 
Calais and the neighboring French area (1). 


Here came the case of a tremendous immediate retroactive effect of the land war on the 
naval war. If the German army succeeded in taking possession of the channel ports, the entire 
plan of operations for British naval warfare was overturned. The "Great Fleet" had to be 
relocated to the south. With this, however, not only would the British blockade of German trade 
and the protection of the British in blocking off the waters between Norway and Scotland lose 
their firm support, but rather the aim longed for by the German naval command had been 
established to know that the British fleet was finally exposed to the access of German naval 
forces not only temporarily, but permanently, moreover in narrow waters particularly suitable for 
the use of the mine, the torpedo and submarine.. This shows the intimate interaction between 
land and sea war. That the aim of the German Great General Staff was different is not up for 
discussion here. But it must be regretted that it was immense Meaning of the interaction 
mentioned in 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 94,*° 
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the treatment of the operational preparatory work and its implementation after the start of the war 
has not been sufficiently taken into account. 


After initial hesitation, the French admiralty, which initially assessed the situation less 
critically than the British, took back its armored cruisers from the western channel exit to 
Cherbourg on the evening of August 24th, in order to be able to use them from there to defend 
the threatened ports. In the meantime Sir John French, in a telegram about the retreat to 
Maubeuge, had placed particular emphasis on the defense of this port, contrary to the previous 
view that Le Havre must also be evacuated. The supplies from Boulogne were therefore 
transferred there instead of Cherbourg and the relocation of the base from Le Havre to the latter 
port was initially postponed. 

On the same evening (August 24th) there were clear cavalry patrols against Ostend, and 
even if the Belgian authorities did not want to offer any fruitless resistance to a serious attack, 
they were ready to defend the city against lighter forces. To do this, they asked for immediate 
assistance from British ships and landing corps. This request complied with the wish of the 
British Admiralty not to let any port that could serve as a submarine base for operations in the 
channel fall into German hands. So he immediately took action. From the original task of landing 
only a few hundred men from the ships in order to work with the local gendarmerie to repel 
enemy cavalry patrols, the necessity of doing everything possible to relieve the burden on one's 
own army soon turned into an undertaking of a larger scale. On August 25th it was announced 
that the Maubeuge line had proven untenable. The British army had been thrown back even 
further on Le Cateau. Their position made the ultimate detachment from the enemy appear 
extremely doubtful. 

On the other hand, the rapidity of the pursuit by the German army tore the rear 
connections of the latter in a very tempting way with one blow from the sea. If this could be 
carried out or at least threatened with such, then there was already the possibility of relieving the 
British Army. Under these circumstances, the Admiralty showed no hesitation, despite the risk 
and low chance of success, even in the event that no army troops were available from the sea for 
the planned flank move and they remained dependent on their own resources. The newly formed 
naval division was not yet ready for the front,” 
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the naval battalions of Devonport, Portsmouth and Chatham, some 3,000 men, hardly advanced 
in training and equipment. Nevertheless, the latter had to be used in order to gain a foothold at 
least in Ostend, until better troops could follow. Since the Belgian army command was 
considering a new offensive from Antwerp, perhaps even such a small force could act as a 
diversion and play its part in bringing the enemy offensive to a standstill. On the evening of the 
25th the order was given to transfer the three battalions to Ostend. The "Chatham" = battalion 
was to be embarked on cruisers of the "Southern Force", the other two on four ships of the line of 
the "Channel Fleet" each. These ships of the line, supported by six destroyers, also provided 
cover for the enterprise through the monitors “Severn”, “Humber”, and “Mersey” completed for 
the Brazilian government and purchased by the Admiralty. Armed with two 15.2 cm guns and 
two 12 cm howitzers each, they soon proved to be extremely useful types of ships for coastal 
operations in shallow waters under the peculiar conditions of this naval war. When so numerous 
British naval forces were called in, the readiness of the French cruisers of Admiral Rouyer in 
Cherbourg was no longer necessary; they resumed their positions in the guard of the western 
channels. This was all the more necessary since, after the heavy losses of the British Army 
during the retreat, a large supply of troops was brought in from Southampton to Le Havre just in 
those days. 

The purpose of the Ostend enterprise was twofold. If it failed as a diversion to relieve the 
British Army, there was at least the possibility of luring the German fleet out of its restraint and 
damaging it with submarines. For this reason and in order to be safe against an enemy intrusion 
into the channel during the transports, the British Admiralty was not satisfied with the cover and 
support of the company by the ships of the line of the "Channel Fleet" on the spot, but ordered a 
simultaneous demonstration of the two battle cruisers from the Humber, together with five 
armored cruisers of the "Cressy" class and the "Harwich" flotillas against the Helgoland Bay. 
Only after Jellico's intervention were these armed forces reinforced by the Ist Battlecruiser 
Squadron and Ist Light Cruiser Squadron. From this demonstration on August 28th the already 
described fighting in the German Bight developed (1). 





1) The War in the North Sea, Volume I, pages 131 to SoA 
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In the event that the German fleet should be induced to advance against the channel by 
landing in Ostend, three armored cruisers of Admiral Rouyer were withdrawn from the western 
channel guard again from Brest to Cherbourg, from there in case of danger in to be able to sail 
for four hours to reinforce the security. French destroyers also strengthened the "Dover Patrol", 
which in turn had given up destroyers for the Ostend enterprise. 


On August 26th the troop transports from Chatham and Portsmouth were supposed to 
gather at the Goodwins. But when it turned out that they could not arrive before dark, Admiral 
Christian and the armored cruisers on which the "Chatham" battalion had embarked, initially 
advanced alone against Ostend. An immediate demonstration seemed urgently necessary; the 
place would already be in enemy hands on arrival. Bad weather prevented disembarkation until 
the early morning of August 27. Immediately after disembarkation, the armored cruisers 
"Bacchante", "Hogue" and "Cessy" went back to sea in order to be at the meeting point in time 
for the operation against the Helgoland Bay. Only "Euryalus", the flagship of Admiral Christian, 
remained before Ostend, as the admiral wanted to wait for the landing to be completed. Due to 
the weather, the ships of the line "Prince of Wales", "Venerable", "Formidable" and " Irresistible 
"during the night, despite the fear of torpedo boat attacks, they had to anchor and did not arrive 
before Ostend until 06:30 a.m. However, as the arrival of the ordered tugs was delayed even 
more for the same reason, the landing on the Belgian was only possible at 08:00 a.m. The mail 
steamer "Princess Clementine" took place after it had become available for this purpose through 
disembarkation of the first contingent. At 16:00. The ships of the line "Vengeance", "Goliath", 
"Prince George" and "Caesar" also appeared with the "Plymouth Battalion", but due to the 
overcrowding of the quays, the latter could only be landed the next morning after the tugs arrived 
first outpost battles in the German Bight. 

The situation of the troops that had landed was not safe. The monitors hadn't arrived yet, 
and because of the height of the dunes, little support was to be expected from the flat trajectory 
guns of the liners. It was uncertain whether the ships would be able to maintain their positions 
given the insufficient protection by destroyers against the U = boat threat. The troops themselves 
were neither equipped nor trained for field operations. Their task could only be to hold the place 
as a bridgehead for further troop landings.” : 
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If this succeeded, the French Army Command intended on August 30 and 31, 16,000 Belgians 
who had joined the French retreat from Namur to land there from Le Havre. Despite everything, 
there was a certain hope that the undertaking against Ostend would still lead to the intended 
success, especially since the British Admiralty, as a result of the favorable outcome of the 
fighting in the German Bight, no longer launched an attack by German naval forces against the 
channel position to the same extent as previously feared, on the evening of August 28th they 
informed the French military command that they could guarantee the transfer of Belgian troops 
to Ostend with certainty. 

Nevertheless, as a result of the circumstances mentioned, the situation there remained 
unfavorable. If, as a result of an attack on land, a sudden evacuation of the place was necessary, 
the consideration of the large civilian population would have made it much more difficult to 
cover the embarkation by the fire of the ship's guns and other military measures. In this respect, 
Zeebrugge had far better properties as a bridgehead for disembarkation and embarkation. The 
civilian population was smaller in number, the quay facilities were better and the difficulties of 
using the marine artillery due to the dunes were overcome by the penetration of the monitors in 
the Bruges Canal. 

Before a decision could be made to move operations to Zeebrugge, however, the first 
Belgian echelon appeared on August 30th with 4,000 men. At 14:30 they were disembarked and 
began to advance, while the British naval troops continued to go beyond the immediate vicinity 
of Ostend. In the meantime the French had suggested that instead of Ostend, not Zeebrugge but 
Dunkirk should be chosen as by far the best port for further operations. Because of the fine 
excellent port facilities, the good defense possibilities of the land fronts by artificial flooding of 
the fore area and fine strong garrisons of 20,000 men, this base is impregnable for those units 
that the enemy could keep ready for use against this place. The only, albeit essential, 
disadvantage was the greater distance from Antwerp, which made cooperation with the Belgian 
field army more difficult. Before these new proposals could be accepted, however, the intended 
flank thrust from the sea was thwarted by developments on the main theater of war.” 
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The retreat of the Allied armies behind the Marne had become inevitable, and the main 
line of supply for the British army from Havre was thereby endangered. German troops had 
already been identified in front of Amiens. As early as August 24th, consideration was given to 
moving the disembarkation base further west. At that time, however, after a brief interruption, 
the transports were allowed to continue up to Havre, but without unloading the supplies, rather 
six transport steamers were kept ready at any time so that the port could be vacated immediately. 
What was only being prepared at Le Havre, on the other hand, had already been carried out in 
Boulogne. But in Le Havre it was only a short delay. Given the continued uncertainty of the 
situation, the measures taken there soon led to such a clogging of the port and the accumulation 
of unloaded transport steamers that on August 29, in connection with the situation with the army, 
there was no longer any doubt that a serious collapse was bound to occur if the expeditionary 
force continued to hold on to this base. 

“The laying of a main line of communication is a serious step for a victorious army, 
doubly difficult but at the end of an exhausting retreat and the need to make up for heavy losses, 
but extremely dangerous if the relocation of the base to the place of short access routes over a 
strait those across the open sea must be chosen (1).” In the channel, even Cherbourg was no 
longer considered suitable for establishing a sufficiently secure line of communication with the 
army; only ports on the west coast were still possible. Under the pressure of the circumstances, 
St. Nazaire at the mouth of the Loire in the Bay of Biscay was designated as the new base of 
operations on August 29th. The British Admiralty was thus faced with an upheaval in its entire 
previous system of protecting the rear connections of the British Army in France. It was no 
longer a question of the relatively easy securing of short transport lines under the simple 
geographic conditions of the channel, but of monitoring long sea routes that stretched around the 
island of Ouessant to the Bay of Biscay. The new task turned out to be all the more difficult 
because, apart from securing supplies, the 6th Division was to be transferred to France that week. 
the "Channel Fleet" was available to cover it, but according to the British contention its strength 
was no longer sufficient to cover the occupation of Ostend 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 122.** 
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would have lost much of its importance anyway, especially since it turned out that the 10,000 
Belgians, who were unable to undertake effective operations, were in a state of complete 
exhaustion that made them unsuitable for service in the first line of battle for a long time. At 
midnight on August 30, the ships of the line off Ostend suddenly received orders to immediately 
embark the entire naval brigade again. At the same time three armored cruisers of the "Southern 
Force" were withdrawn from patrol in the Hoofden to support the embarkation. Intercepted FT = 
signals about an alleged advance of German naval forces - the ships of the line "Pommern" and 
"Braunschweig" were called - urged to hurry. Even before the armored cruisers arrived, the 
entire naval brigade of a good 3,000 men with ammunition, army equipment and 200 tons of 
supplies and equipment on board the ships of the line had been taken over in 13 hours, although 
only one access road led to the quay and only one crane on it. In the meantime the report about 
the German ships had turned out to be a false alarm, but at 19:30 the squadrons lifted anchor to 
return the troops to their home ports. The expedition to Ostend was in itself unsuccessful, but it 
was hoped on the English side that this had shown Belgium that it was not to leave it to its own 
good fate. 

No sooner was Ostend cleared than the relocation of the base began. It wasn't an easy 
task. The French government had left Paris on September 2nd and moved to Bordeaux. About 
15,000 men and 1,500 horses had to be embarked in Le Havre and Rouen, and 60,000 tons of oil 
had to be transported away from the enormous amount of stocks piled up there. In addition, after 
the appearance of German troops in front of Amiens, only the sea route seemed to be open to the 
French in Dunkirk and northern France for further retreat. The French transport ships were 
sufficient to transfer the surplus troops from Dunkirk to Honfleur, but the British admiralty had 
to provide transportation for the remaining 25,000 men from the northern provinces were landed 
in La Rochelle. At the same time, however, other troops had to be moved by sea. Thus 10,000 
Frenchmen from Calais to Cherbourg and 2,000 Belgians, who had meanwhile become ready for 
the front, were transferred with as many horses from Le Havre to Ostend, which were now to be 
fetched without English help. The last supply ships reached La Rochelle and Bordeaux; on 
September 16, after 20,000 men, 4,000 horses and 60,000 tons of supplies had been loaded in Le 
Havre on the preceding days.” 
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Rouen, Le Havre and Boulogne were finally evacuated. The unbelievable speed in the execution 
of these considerable regroupings was only possible by sea. Once again it had been shown what 
freedom of movement an army received which could rely on the possession of the coastlines and 
sea communication routes under the fire of a strong navy and the use of the efficient means of 
transport of such a fleet. In the opinion of the English, this help made the preparation of the 
French counter-attack much easier (1). 


On the other hand, the so quickly carried out exposure of the north coast of France by 
troops was bound to revive the old British concern for the safety of the channel ports. England's 
maritime power in the Eastern Channel was based on the possession of these ports. Boulogne 
was easy to take from the land side, so it was abandoned as a military port, its sea exits were to 
be blocked in the event of an enemy threat by block ships. On the other hand, the French war 
leadership assessed the defensive possibilities of Dunkirk and Calais much more confidently, so 
they wanted to hold these places. This decision was all the more important for the British 
Admiralty because with the transfer of the naval connections of the British Army to the Bay of 
Biscay, the focus of the operations of the Channel Fleet had also shifted to the west. On 
September cae the "Channel Fleet" went to Portland to cover the transfer of the VI Division to St. 
Nazaire, including the forces of Admiral Wemyf, the British small cruisers "Charybdis", "Diana", 
"Eclipse", "Talbot", four French armored cruisers and three auxiliary cruisers no longer appeared 
sufficient for the length of the route. On the new transport route there was fear not only of 
counteraction from German cruisers in the Atlantic Ocean, but also from German merchant ships 
that would have been armed as auxiliary cruisers there after entering Spanish and Portuguese 
ports. The [X. Cruiser squadrons, consisting of the ships "Europa", "Amphitrite", "Argonaut", 
"Vindictive", "Highflyer" and "Challenger", monitored these ports as far as possible, but was 
always further out of the area between through tasks of trade protection and convoy service 
between Ouessant and Finisterre have been diverted to the south. To add to the difficulties, the 
forces of Admiral Wemy8 were faced with the task of escorting the Canadian troop transport 
from St. Lawrence across the Atlantic Ocean, 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page (25° 
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while at the same time the East Lancashire Division was to sail from the motherland to 
Alexandria. As a result, the protection of the 6th Division during the transfer to St. Nazaire had 
to be left to the French Atlantic Squadron. From August 31, Admiral Rouyer took over the 
supervision of the Ouessant-Finisterre line with half of his armed forces, while the other half was 
kept ready in Cherbourg to be used in the eastern or western exit of the channel as required. 

The great French retreat had meanwhile come to a halt on the Marne. It was now a matter 
of throwing every man into the fight in order to lead the counter-attack to success. The transport 
of the 6th Division to St. Nazaire therefore began on September 8th. Since it was under the 
protection of the French squadron, the "Channel Fleet" was free and could be used to support the 
"Southern Force" for a new operation of the "Grand Fleet" against the German Bight. The battle 
fleet left Loch Ewe, on the 10th all units were in position in the North Sea, while the "Harwich" 
flotillas began to break into the German Bight, the details of which have already been described 


(1). 


In the meantime the French counter-attack had led to the Aisne. On September 16, 
however, General Joffre realized that the new German front could not be broken through. The 
battle for the northern wing began, the race to the sea. If contacts with the Belgian army were 
successfully established in Antwerp, the enemy would be kept away from the coast, apart from 
the rescue of the mining and industrial area of Flanders. The prospects for this were slim, 
however, as the Belgian army had already been thrown back on the fortifications of Antwerp. It 
was to be feared that the enemy would reach the sea even south of Boulogne and, in possession 
of the Flemish and northern French ports, would seriously endanger the position of the British 
naval forces in the Channel and in the Hoofden. This had to be prevented at all costs and a stop 
had to be put in place to prevent the enemy from advancing further, at least between Boulogne 
and Antwerp, that is to say near Ostend. Simultaneous support of these efforts by the allied 
armies from the sea would make it much easier. The tide had turned As a result of the failure of 
the German plan of operations, as it became apparent at that time, it was no longer a matter of 
securing the retreat or the support of defensive undertakings, rather the way for the offensive had 
become free, the only question being whether the existing forces of the Entente are sufficient for 
this. 





1) Page 17ff.>” 
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The scales were so well balanced that, according to the British, a demonstration from the sea 
against the rearward German connections could turn them out in favor of the allies. General 
Joffre only responded to an English suggestion in this regard when new movements of German 
troops to the north became apparent and his attempt to bypass the western German flank had 
been unsuccessful. However, this time Ostend was no longer to be the starting point for the 
movement from the sea, as initially planned, but Dunkirk and Calais. All available troops were to 
be thrown there, in order to exert constant and strong pressure on the enemy connections and 
thereby bring the German operations in the coastal area to failure. 


The British Admiralty welcomed this order as any measure aimed at securing the ports on 
the Dover Strait. Without hesitation, the Royal Navy Naval Brigade, a Division, a Yeomanry 
Regiment (the Queens Town Oxfordshire Hussars) and part of Royal Engineers were deployed. 
The landing in Dunkirk was supposed to end on September 20, where the troops were reinforced 
by planes and armored vehicles. Strong enough in and of itself only for demonstrations, the 
destruction of railway lines, and other small-scale warfare operations, this landing corps should 
nevertheless attempt to give the impression of an advance guard of sizeable British forces 
threatening the German rearward communications. Parts of the Mediterranean garrisons had 
already arrived at home, the Cape garrison reached them in these days. A new infantry division, 
like the 3rd cavalry division, was being formed from men from the old army. The training of the 
territorial troops was also progressing well. It was quite possible, therefore, that the 
demonstration could very soon become a major undertaking. If it was already possible to instill 
this belief in the German leadership and to induce them to collapse strongly superior armed 
forces in this direction, then the purpose of the enterprise would be achieved. No special 
precautions were taken to protect the sea area over which the new transport lines led, although 
the "Southern Force", which was solely available for this purpose, had meanwhile lost its support 
of the two battle cruisers "Invincible" and "New Zealand".*® 
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Immediately after the operation on August 28th, these ships were relocated to Rosyth, since after 
the discovery of the "Albatross" and "Nautilus" = mines off Tyne and Humber, these places were 
no longer considered safe bases. In any case, when the two battlecruisers were called out to 
advance against the Heligoland Bay, the only way they escaped the Humber lock was that shortly 
before the fishing steamer "City of Bristol" fished a German mine in this area, which exploded in 
the net, so that the battlecruisers were in time warned that the barrier in the south was bypassed, 
and the German mines off Tyne became known because a Danish fishing vessel ran into the 
barrier there. The two battlecruisers came under the command of the "Grand Fleet" after their 
arrival in the Firth of Forth. "New Zealand" was assigned to the I Battlecruiser Squadron, while 
"Inflexible" and "Invincible" formed the II. 


But the "Channel Fleet" was no longer an option for the return of the "Southern Force". 
Immediately after the 6th Division had been transferred to St. Nazaire, Admiral WemyB was 
dispatched to the St. Lawrence with his cruisers to guide the Canadian transport. The VI. Battle 
Squadron therefore had to relieve him in the Bay of Biscay. The "Southern Force" itself included 
"Euryalus" as the flagship, the small cruiser "Amethyst", the VII. Cruiser Squadron ("Bacchante", 
Cressy "," Aboukir "," Hogue "), the I. and III. Destroyer flotilla and ten U = boats of the VIII. 
Or "Oversea" = flotilla with the small cruiser "Fearless". "Arethula", the flagship of the leader of 
the "Harwich" flotilla, had not yet been restored after the severe damage of August 28th, 
Commodore Tyrwhitt therefore flew his flag on the "Lowestoft". 

According to the original operational order of July 28, 1914, the task of the armored 
cruisers of the "Southern Force" was to "ensure the presence of armored ships in the southern 
exits to the North Sea and in the eastern channel entrance and the I and III destroyer flotilla in 
their operations from the Thames support in this area." To the north, the latter was bounded by 
the 54th parallel, a line roughly south of the Dogger Bank and Helgolands. This area was 
supposed to keep the flotillas free from enemy torpedo boats and mine-laying, and together with 
the cruisers they had to ensure the timely reporting of enemy warships and transport steamers in 
this area. As a result, two patrol areas had been established for the "Harwich" flotillas, a northern 
one at Dogger Bank and a southern one in the Hoofden. The larger number of cruisers was 
usually in the northern area, only in critical times, for example during the transfer of the 
expeditionary force”” 
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and the relocation of the mainland base from Le Havre to St. Nazaire, all cruisers were 
concentrated in the Hoofden. Since the two battle cruisers were released to Humber, the situation 
of the "Southern Force" left a lot to be desired, especially since the outdated armored cruisers 
were tactically unsuitable for cooperation with modern destroyer flotillas. Their use for this 
purpose at the beginning of the war could only be justified due to the lack of suitable ships. They 
should therefore be withdrawn as soon as only a few of the eight "Arethusa's" soon to be 
expected in the front became available. On September 16, Admiral Christian was at sea with 
"Euryalus", "Bacchante" and "Cressy" in the northern operational area, when the Admiralty 
ordered to him to send one of his cruisers to the Hoofden In his own opinion, however, it was 
more correct to keep all available cruisers together in one place, south of Dogger Bank, from 
where he could provide assistance in any of the areas mentioned if necessary. At the moment, 
however, this was out of the question, since on the evening of the 16" both flotillas had to be 
withdrawn due to bad weather. At the same time "Cressy", to replenish coals, and "Bacchante”", 
which was supposed to dock, were replaced by "Hogue" and "Aboukir". 

On September 19, P,m., the transport steamers left Dover to transfer the troops of the 
naval brigade to Dunkirk. The Admiralty therefore decided at the same time to move the armored 
cruisers from the position south of the Dogger Bank, which their Leader described as particularly 
favorable, to the area of the Hoofden. On their arrival in the Hoofden the next morning, weather 
permitting, the "Harwich" flotillas were to join them, which until now had always had to give up 
their repeated attempts to sail because of heavy seas. During the night the troop transports 
reached under the protection of the "Dover Patrol" Dunkirk safely. On September 20, at 05:00 
a.m., Admiral Christian arrived with "Euryalus", "Hogue" and "Aboukir" at Maas lightship, 
where the armored cruiser "Cressy" joined them from the Thames. An hour later the admiral left 
the squadron with his flagship to go in to replenish coal and repair the spark network damaged 
by the storm. The heavy seas prevented him from transferring to the "Aboukir", as originally 
intended, so that he passed the command to the commanding officer of the latter. Due to the 
weather, the cruisers were forced to remain without U-boat protection by destroyers, but they 
were left to continue their patrol service, although the area is due to the fine delimitation by the 
mine lock 
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the "K6nigin Luise" in the north and the Dutch coast in the south offered little opportunity for 
major course changes and was therefore particularly favorable for U = boat attacks. However, 
since the cruisers had been parked at Dogger Bank a short time beforehand, Admiral Christian 
believed that German U. = Boats would not find them in their new place anytime soon. Based on 
previous experience, it was to be assumed that the short, steep sea, which developed in bad 
weather in this area and could not even be held by the destroyers, would prevent submarines 
from attacking even more. Moreover intention of the enemy, like news seemed to emerge of the 
Admiralty, to act less in this direction than to the north. German small cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines had allegedly been reported from Esbjerg on a northerly course, so that the "Grand 
Fleet" for its part immediately advanced to the Famborough Head-Horns Reef line, albeit 
unsuccessfully, with all its armed forces. To be on the safe side, Admiral Christian had given 
precise instructions before setting out on how the squadron should be managed in order to reduce 
the risk of submarine attacks as far as possible. Also, the armored cruisers should not remain 
sophisticated without destroyer protection for a long period of time in this danger. Rather, when 
the night subsided, Commodore Tyrwhitt set sail with the small cruiser "Lowestoft" and eight 
destroyers from Harwich at once. 


The German Admiral's staff did not go unnoticed by the implementation of new troop 
transports. On September 16, the following telegram was received by the chief of the admiralty's 
staff: 

“At the moment there is a major transport of troops to Ostend. Disturbance is of great 
value to the Army General Staff. For consideration, possibility of attack by a submarine despite 
difficult navigation." 

However, due to the persistently bad weather, this instruction could only be carried out 
on September 19. The day before, a heavy west storm up to strength 12 had blown. A huge storm 
surge had destroyed the flight shed on Borkum with the two aircraft stationed there. Two 
submarines, "U 24" and "U 8", which had pushed forward to Haak's lightship from September 16 
to explore the British outpost position, had gone through the full storm without any significant 
damage, an excellent seafaring achievement. Nothing was seen of the enemy. In response to a 
request from the fleet management to the Admiralty's staff, up to what point in time the transport 
was likely to take place, the destination of which was assumed to be Ostend, and”! 
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whether the place of embarkation was known, the answer came: “Port of embarkation not known 
for sure, probably Portsmouth, Folkestone, Dover. Blocking of individual fairways of the 
Thames for merchant traffic by the Admiralty from September 15th indicates the use of the 
Thames. “In order to give the U = boats the best possible prospects, it should take a waiting 
position between West Hinder lightship and Ostend, just outside the dangerous, the entrance lay 
in front of the sand and had to be passed by transports from the channel as well as from the 
Thames in the same way. 


"U 9", Commander Kapitaénleutnant Otto Weddigen, was chosen for this. 

On September 20, 05:15 a.m., the boat set sail from Heligoland, around the same time as 
the armored cruisers of the VII British Cruiser Squadron arrived at Maas lightship from Dogger 
Bank to guard the channel exit. Heavy swell and increasing wind and swell from the north-west 
still hindered the advance, especially since the violent movements of the boat's body made the 
single-gyro compass completely unusable, so that the commander remained dependent on the 
most primitive signpost, the plumb bob. The navigation was so uncertain that in the afternoon he 
was forced to head south for the coast. He sighted them on September 21 at 08:30 a.m. at 
Ameland (map 4 and text sketch 1). 

It was now blowing wind force 7 from the north. Again larger deviations of the compass 
were observed, but from now on the land bearings made it possible to find the way into the 
Hoofden. With the change of course off Vlieland, the position of the boat became more favorable, 
the heavy sea was now flowing stern, so that in the afternoon the compass also calmed down and 
became usable again. Steering close under the coast, was dived at 19:30 in front of a suspicious 
vehicle near Scheveningen. The commander then tried to lay the boat on the bottom in order to 
give the crew, exhausted by the bad weather, some rest, but even at a depth of 25 m, the sea floor 
repeatedly heave. It therefore had to be turned over water, and so there followed another night of 
grueling battle against the sea, the exertion of which can only be measured by someone who has 
been through something similar in the smallest craft in the North Sea. But the German submarine 
commander stubbornly held on to the execution of the given order, while even the English 
destroyers had sought refuge in the harbor again. Still at 1 a.m. On September 22nd the wind was 
blowing with force 5, when in the darkness, only 1000 m abeam, suddenly dimmed vehicles 
were sighted, before which one had to dive before further details could be made out. 
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Perhaps it was the same ships that ran into the periscope of the boat after dawn. As a precaution, 
"U 9" steered further to the west at a depth of 15 m, only to surface when it was light. The north 
wind had died down and cleared the horizon, the lighthouse of Scheveningen stood out clearly in 
the east at a distance of 22 nm, the plumb line was 27 m. With the petroleum engines turned on, 
"U 9" was preparing to advance to the Maas lightship when at 06:00 a.m. in the south masts 
moved over the horizon. Diving immediately, the commander recognized a war vehicle in the 
periscope, immediately afterwards two more on both sides of it at a distance of about 2 nm. Soon 
four chimneys were to be made out on each one. There was no doubt that there were English 
cruisers there, perhaps the marching protection for the following body. The latter was to be 
attacked, and only when there was no further sign of such a thing, the commander started the 
attack on the cruisers at the last moment, determined from the start not to let any of them slip 
away more suitable to illustrate the collective energy of this commander than Weddigen's own 
report in the war diary. In military brief reads as follows: 

“Attacked the three cruisers one after the other according to the attached sketch, namely: 

1. 07:20 am. II. Tube, 0° = angle to the cruiser standing in the middle. Shooting range: 
500 m. Estimated travel: 10 nm, cutting angle 90°. Hit. The ship heeled severely for a few 
minutes and capsized while the attack on the next cruiser was begun, 

2. 07:55 a.m. Double shot from I and II tube, five second interval, 0° = angle on the 
eastern wing cruiser, which came to the aid of the damaged ship and supported it with lifeboats. 
The ship lay very still. Target distribution by turning the boat. The range of the shot is about 350 
m. Estimated cutting angle 70°. Two hits. The ship heeled and sank unobserved while the 
approach for the next ship was being made. 

3. 08:20 a.m. Double shot from IL and IV tubes, 180° = angle on the last ship (western 
wing ship), which stopped nearby and also seemed to take part in the rescue. The ship lay very 
still. The range of the shot about 1000 m, both released one after the other with an interval of 
five seconds in the middle of the run. Only one detonation was felt from the boat,” 
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but despite the great distance it was very violent. Ammunition chamber! It does not seem 
impossible that the second torpedo was detonated with the first. In the periscope, the first effect 
on the target was recognizable by a particularly large explosive cloud. When the periscope was 
shown for the first time after about four minutes, I was able to determine a changed trim position 
of the ship, but not a list because of the lateral position to the ship. To be on the safe side, I 
decided to fire the last, the 6th torpedo, on the wrecked ship that was still at a standstill. 

4. 08:35 a.m. I. tube, 0° = angle. Shot range 500 m. Hit. At the first observation after 
about five minutes the ship was lying there with about 45° heel and, as was well observed by the 
departing submarine, gradually lay more and more on its side, then keel up and finally 
disappeared completely; this took the ship about 35 minutes. The sinking of the first two ships is 
done in the same way. 

Note: The periscope was only shown when there was no voyage and only when 
absolutely necessary. The information in the sketch and the observations of the wrecked ships 
are therefore not absolutely precise. Fully loaded dinghies - only about five were clearly 
identified - drifted around the battlefield at the end, and I also saw a steam or motorized barge. 
Under water, "U 9" drove north for about 20 minutes at high speed, then emerged and marched 
back. To prevent angled shot failures, only 0° and 180° shots were fired. The success was 
complete because the large ships rushed to the aid of another ship damaged by submarine hits 
and thereby abandoned themselves. Until torpedo boats or steamers were on the scene, the ships 
should have limited their assistance to sending motor boats and rowing boats, but should have 
brought themselves to safety. There was no counteraction of any kind, gunfire. It can be assumed 
that, given the general dismay among the enemy, the periscopes were never seen and the 
presence of a submarine was not recognized in time." 


A world-shaking act had taken place, but, as Weddigen expressly emphasizes with great 
modesty, it had been greatly aided by the conduct of the enemy. As can be seen from the English 
description (1), 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 176. 
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the squadron marched at a speed of no more than 10 nm and had failed to run zigzag courses in 
spite of the lack of submarine security. But the general guidelines for the use of the squadron in 
the Hoofden, as they existed before the outbreak of war, were not yet adapted to the new 
conditions. They anticipated primarily torpedo boat attacks and therefore decided that the 
squadron should run south during the dark, i.e. in front of any advancing torpedo boats, in order 
to make the attack more difficult. On the other hand, the north course should be resumed at 
daybreak. The commander of the "Aboukir" adhered to this stipulation, without considering that 
with each advance against the enemy bases he increased the danger of a submarine attack. After 
the swell had subsided, it would have been more correct in the opinion of the British Admiralty, 
he would have stayed further south until destroyers arrived to secure against submarines. 

A special submarine lookout was set up and, as emphasized, "at least one gun ready to 
fire on each side," the latter a very inadequate arrangement. In any case, it had become a matter 
of course in the German fleet after the first attempts at peace by the submarine defense only to let 
the "war watch" set up against torpedo boat attacks at night now also go against submarines by 
day. Half of the crew was therefore at sea at all times at stations for lookout, fire control, 
operation of the guns and leak protection, a measure which, of course, doubled the efforts 
compared to an earlier time, which had no U = boats. Constant vigilance against an invisible 
enemy required officers and men to be in constant tension and extreme readiness, especially 
when the crews, as in the present case, had already been overworked by several days of bad 
weather and night watch. Given the carelessness of the English behavior, the first explosion on 
"Aboukir" must have seemed like a bolt of lightning out of the blue. 

No sign betrayed the presence of a submarine. The commander of the "Aboukir" 
therefore believed that he had got into a mine lock, and signaled to the other ships to come to the 
rescue, but to stay in front of the "Aboukir" out of consideration for the mines. The ship that was 
hit immediately heeled with a 20° list, while attempts were made to straighten it by counter- 
flooding the corresponding departments on the other side, but then quickly turned over further. 
Through the decks the whistles yelled: "All hands out of the ship", but only one cutter was usable, 
the other had been shattered by the explosion. There was no steam 
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to bring the deck boats to the water with the cargo boom. The crew therefore tried to save 
themselves by swimming, while the ship capsized 25 minutes after the hit and remained visible 
for a while. 

In the meantime the commander of the "Hogue" had given the left wing cruiser "Cressy" 
an order to keep a sharp lookout for submarines while he was approaching the "Aboukir" within 
a few hundred meters with his own ship (text sketch 1). His intention was, despite the danger of 
steaming slowly through the swimming people and bringing them help if possible. One guard 
had manned the guns, the other two had tables, chairs and hammocks ready to throw at their 
comrades. As soon as the ship stopped, they launched the boats. At that moment - the boats were 
just free from the ship and the engine telegraph was already set to "speed ahead" - the ship was 
hit by two torpedoes at the same time, and immediately afterwards a submarine was sighted on 
the port side. According to the English information, "Hogue" immediately started a violent fire, 
which was continued by the gun crews even after the quarterdeck was already under water. 
Contrary to this information, Weddigen did not, in this case or later, with the "Cressy" noticed 
any counteraction, particularly gunfire, which he attributed to general dismay at the attack. A 
mistake on his part is unlikely with the rapid and powerful propagation of the sound of grenades 
hitting the water and their effect on a submerged submarine. Even while the boats were returning 
to their ships with rescued people from the "Aboukir", the command rang out on the "Hogue": 
"Save yourself who can!" Ten minutes after the detonation, this ship too had disappeared in the 
waves the radio message came in at Whitehall: "Aboukir", "Hogue" sinking, and then the place 
of the sinking in length and breadth. It came from the "Cressy", who then urgently called for help. 
Commodore Tyrwhitt was already on the move with his destroyers and was only 50 nm away 
from the scene of the accident. However, eight other destroyers were ordered to follow him 
immediately. Admiral Christian on the cruiser "Amethyst" also hurried to the danger area with 
the utmost speed. It is inconceivable that "Cressy" has not tried to take off even now, although 
there is now no doubt about the presence of enemy submarines due to the attack on "Hogue" The 
commander of this ship failed to do the only thing that could save his cruiser, namely to leave the 
place of sinking immediately at high speed in zigzag courses, 
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regardless of the survivors in the water and in the boats. Instead, "Cressy" lay motionless 
between the boats. Suddenly a periscope was sighted on the starboard side and immediately 
afterwards the air bubble path of a torpedo struck aft chimney while a second torpedo passed 
behind the stern. In the confusion one now believed to see the tower of a submarine on the other 
side. While the attention was turning there - the alleged tower is said to have even been taken 
under fire and hit it - a third torpedo reached the target on the first side just behind the aft bridge 
with deadly certainty. It was believed to originate from a third submarine, which was hidden 
behind the "Hogue", because the last torpedo ran over the scene of the accident on this ship. 
However, it too came from "U 9". For the "Cressy" it was the coup de grace, she capsized, lay 
keel up for a quarter of an hour and then disappeared into the tide, leaving her crew in a perhaps 
even worse position than those of the other ships. All her boats were with survivors of the 
"Aboukir" and "Hogue" overcrowded, apart from these there were only a few Dutch fishermen in 
the vicinity who could help but did not dare to approach for fear. It was not until a full hour later 
that the Dutch steamer "Flora" brought help. He was on the voyage from Rotterdam to Leith 
when the captain spotted a cruiser with four funnels eight miles away, which suddenly lay on its 
side and slowly sank. Regardless of the mine hazard, he approached immediately and rescued no 
fewer than 28 officers and 258 men. "Titan", another steamer from the same shipping company, 
also rushed over and rescued 147 men. More were taken in by two English fishing boats from 
Lowestoft. During the rescue work, the Dutch steamers apparently sighted the German 
submarine several times. Fearing new dangers from this for no apparent reason, they ran 
immediately to Ijmuiden and Rotterdam without waiting for the appearance of British forces. 
The question later arose whether the British crews rescued on neutral ground were to be interned 
under Article 15 of the Hague Naval Convention, or whether this article was solely based on 
such warring persons who would be landed immediately by the warring parties' ships. The 
government of the Netherlands, under the ideas of the British Foreign Office, decided in favor of 
the latter, and the British crews returned home from Holland on September 26th. . 
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A Dutch note to the German ambassador in The Hague on October 28, 1914 on the internment of 
the British castaways gave a detailed account of the Dutch government's position on international 
law. It is attached in Appendix No. 1. 

The British destroyers did not arrive at the scene of the accident until 11:45 a.m. Under 
these circumstances the losses were naturally very great. 60 officers and 777 men were rescued, 
the same number of officers and 1,400 men remained. The loss of the outdated armored cruisers 
could be borne in a pinch, the loss of human life, mainly reserve personnel with strong family 
ties, brought mourning all over the country. 

No less than six torpedoes had been fired in an hour, so at first one had believed in five or 
six German submarines. As soon as it was absolutely certain that Commodore Tryrwhitt had 
reached the scene of the accident, the 1st Destroyer Flotilla therefore advanced to Terschelling to 
cut off the German submarines. The command was taken over by the leader of the submarines, 
who had also rushed up with his flagship "Fearless" and, after the arrival of further 
reinforcements, had 17 destroyers at his disposal. To support them, Admiral Jellicoe in turn 
immediately dispatched the II Cruiser Squadron from the blockade position in the North Sea to 
the south, a movement which, however, was reversed by the Admiralty on the basis of the 
lessons they had just received about the U = boat danger. Of the capital ships of the "Grand 
Fleet" only the II[ and IV Battle Squadrons were in the North Sea at this time. 

After successfully breaking through the British channel position, Weddigen was 
unfortunately unable to continue the advance against the troop transport line. His torpedoes had 
been fired and there was no support from other German submarines, which could also have 
delivered torpedoes to him. He was therefore already at 08:50 a.m. determined to march back, 
but steered west for half an hour to mislead the pursuing armed forces. Only then did he turn to 
NNE and head for Terschelling Bank at 12 nm. At 16:00 when the weather was very clear, he 
spotted English destroyers on the port side, apparently with the task of intercepting him. He 
evaded them by diving. When he spotted another destroyer abeam of Terschelling lighthouse at 
19:20, he avoided it underwater to a depth of 15 m with a northerly course. 23:30 at the end of 
the eventful day, he put the boat on 30 m of water to save electricity and allow the crew to rest. 
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The next morning, September 23, he dived at 05:00 a.m. initially up to 10 m and stayed at this 
depth until he could see with increasing brightness that the horizon was free of enemy vehicles. 
Only then did he resume the march back to Heligoland, an hour later the following F.T. = Signal 
to the Ems safety cruiser to be passed on to S.M.S. "Hamburg" to deliver: "U 9" has sunk on 
September 22nd between 6 and 9 am. in the square 117 a additional number 6 three English 
warships, probably armored cruiser from III. Armored cruiser squadron, sunk into the sea with 
six torpedoes." 

It was only with this telegram that the German authorities received confirmation of the 
rumors that had already filled the Dutch coast with British survivors and wounded the previous 
evening after the steamers "Flora" and "Titan" had arrived and were officially confirmed by 
Reuter around midnight. On September 24th, the boat from Heligoland arrived in 
Wilhelmshaven to the enthusiastic cheers of the crews of all ships in the fleet (1). 


The effect of Weddigen's feat was enormous in all countries, including the neutral 
countries. The superiority of the German army over its enemies had already become a glorious 
matter of course after the great victories at the beginning of the war at home and abroad, but the 
superiority of the British navy seemed just as unassailable. With the German heroic act at sea on 
September 22nd, this also seemed to be wavering. What had not been thought possible up to now 
seemed to be proven by "U 9". The German fleet was also able to inflict severe blows on the 
enemy, who were so disproportionately superior in number. Of the five ships that have so far 
been sunk by U-boat attacks were, four belonged to the British flag and only one to the German 
flag. "If the German fleet does not come out to fight, you will be compelled to dig them up like a 
rat from a hole." 

These words, spoken proudly and confidently by the English Minister of the Navy, 
Churchill in Liverpool, shortly before, were quoted in the neutral 





1) The names of the crew of "U 9" were announced in the press: Kapitaénleutnant 
Weddigen, Oberleutnant zur See SpieB, Marine Engineer Schén, Obersteuermann Traebert, 
Chief Machinist Heinemann, Boatsmate Schoppe, Hoer, Matrofen Grist, Rosemnnn, Schenker, 
Schultz, FT = Guest Stevers, Chief Machinist's Mate Marlow, Stellmacher, Hinrschs, Chief 
Machinist Reichardt Maateer , Schiischke, stoker Karbe, Schober, Lied, K6ster, Vollsiedt, senior 
machinist candidate Wollenderg, v. Koslowski.”” 
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press (1) to point to the act of "U 9" that followed them as a prompt and eerie response. The 
prophecy of the well-known English expert, Admiral Sir Percy Scott, almost seemed to come 
true, that the submarine would mean the end of ships fighting over water. A new epoch of naval 
war seemed to be on the horizon. No wonder that in view of the previous reluctance of the 
capital ship squadrons of both parties and based on the views of some experts, including Mahan, 
captain of the American navy and naval war historian , were rejected from the start, the 
judgments about the further development overshot the target. For example, a well-known 
Norwegian admiral wrote (2): 

“The English tactic of the blockade of the North and Baltic Seas is condemned to death 
because a German submarine sneaks through the entire English chain of guard and over 200 nm 
from its own base to the channel, the sea area that England has ruled for centuries could. As it 
was yesterday for this cruiser squadron, which had been sunk into the sea, it may be for the 
whole of the English deep-sea fleet tomorrow. The North and Baltic Seas are no longer in 
possession of English blocking shield. A new era, a new mode of fighting, begins, meaningful 
for the small states, since they are able to acquire a considerable number of these inexpensive 
and terrible sea weapons." 

In fact, the performance of "U 9" is to be counted among the greatest in naval war history 
of all time. That made the exaggerations understandable. A tiny submersible of 400 t with a crew 
of 28 had sunk in one engagement around 40,000 t of British armored material with a full crew 
of 2,265 heads, of which hardly a third could be saved. This process was so overwhelming that in 
England the view was held for a long time that only a large number of U = boats could have 
carried out this act. On September 25th, the Times wrote: 

“We know very well that the German submarines work together in flotillas of six. If it is 
true that only one - "U 9" - returned to port, then we can count on the others to be dealt with." Of 
course, there was also no lack of attempts to demonstrate the German U = boat performance on 
this occasion, the example of bold manhood, 





1) "Politiken" tent in Copenhagen on September 23, 1914. 
2) "Kristiania Morgenbladet" from September 24, 1914,” 
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cool consideration and perfected technique found admiration even in the enemy navy, attributed 
to machinations contrary to international law. In the "Daily Chronicle" of September 24th, it was 
claimed that the (supposed) U = boat flotilla was accompanied by ships flying the Dutch flag, 
which carried out reconnaissance and espionage services and afterwards made no effort to save 
the drowning people. In reality It was about the Dutch fishing boats, which, according to the 
official English description, did not dare to approach for fear of mines and had no connection 
with the German submarine people in England who were accused of complicity and transmission 
of messages to the enemy. Only then did the success of "U 9" become possible at all: "From 
certain indications of this incident," wrote the "Times" of September 23, “we cannot help but 
conclude that the intelligence service of the German Navy is unusually well served. We therefore 
wish that the civil authorities would have listened more to the warnings that are constantly being 
brought to their attention, and that they have undertaken a much sharper search for suspicious 
people living within 50 nm of the east coast. 

We are by no means convinced that sufficient precautionary measures are taken in this 
regard." 

In connection with this, the need for the greatest back-hardness became apparent versus 
the understandable public desire for news explicitly emphasized about the naval theater of war. 

There was no doubt in the English press about the scope of the German success. A 
marked setback in sentiment compared to the confidence after the successes of August 28, 1914 
was unmistakable. The Times described the sinking of the three armored cruisers as the worst 
mishap that had affected the British fleet since the beginning of the war, while other papers 
warned against an underestimation of German seamanship and German enterprise. Churchill 
announced a month ago in Liverpool, "wrote the Daily Graphic on September 23," a decisive 
battle for the English dreadnought, a fleet completely superfluous. Germany will simply be 
starved to the point of collapse by sea. The bad news comes as a very grim answer to Mr. 
Churchill's speech, and it comes as a perhaps not unnecessary reminder that we are facing a 
mighty and determined enemy at sea as on land. We are reminded,”’ 
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with the loss of three good cruisers and many brave men, that this war at sea cannot, for many 
reasons, go just as we wish and will. Our fleet no longer fights in the days of the sail and wooden 
ships, when the assessment of the enemy was tantamount to his condemnation to swoon until he 
settled into battle. The German deep-sea fleet is fighting us effectively merely by imposing the 
burden of complete, uninterrupted vigilance on our ships, and, as the present event shows, it is 
able to strike out of its own safety and with fatal success." Under this impression, the question 
was also raised in England whether it would have been wise to deal with the development of hoc 
U = boat weapons at all. One recalled the saying that the Earl St. Vincent as First Lord of the 
Admiralty should have made 100 years ago, when the great Secretary of War of that time had 
attended several attempts with a kind of torpedo: "Pitt is the greatest fool there ever was because 
he encourages the creation of a weapon of war that those who rule the sea do not need and that 
would deprive them of sea control if it were successful (1)." 

A similar mood prevailed with the introduction of the submarine, the only difference 
being that this development was no longer encouraged in England. 

In spite of all appreciation of the German submarine success, one was careful not to 
exaggerate the strategic effect, as was voiced in the neutral and also in the German and Austrian- 
Hungarian press. It is true that the loss of the "Aboukir," "Cressy," and "Hogue" was a 
misfortune, but not in the sense of actually weakening the armaments protecting the British 
coasts and trade, England would be too strong for that the force of the new means of destruction 
now introduced into naval warfare, as well as the fact that no superiority could be too great to 
preserve England the naval dominance required for security, and that the navy to secure England 
take on greater and greater risks. In contrast, only a few newspapers demanded that sacrifices 
had to be made than before, but these were already advocating an offensive by the English fleet, 
not without objection (2). 

The Daily Telegraph of September 24, 1914, got the message from New York that even 
American experts had described the previous maritime strategy of the British and that of the 
Germans as correct, "although 





1) "Daily Telegraph" of September 23, 1914. 
2) "London Daily News" of September 23, 1914.” 
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the situation in England was more of a cause for concern If either party loses its head and 
launches a ruthless attack, its leader might gain immortal glory, but it is far more likely to suffer 
severe defeat”. The uncertainty of decisions in naval wars hinted at in these words, given the 
unpredictable effect of the new weapons, had appeared in a terrifying way in the unequal battle 
of the British armored cruisers against the German submarine. How many similar tragedies of 
defenseless victims of the mines and the torpedo, the invisible weapons of naval warfare, were to 
follow this event! The "Standard" expressed the feeling for this tragedy on 23 September in the 
following words: 

“Tf the brave boys who went under had had a chance of repaying their opponent, if their 
fate had overtaken them after a real battle in which skill and guts were still weighed! But 
unfortunately, the majority of our losses so far have been caused by mines and torpedoes, 
inhumane means of destruction that steal the spell of war. The terrible incident is doubly sad 
because undoubtedly "Hogue" and Cressy "met their skill when they tried to save the crew of the 
torpedoed "Aboukir"." 

The rule in naval warfare had always been to leave damaged ships to their own devices, 
but now it became necessary to extend this rule to include the effects of underwater weapons. 
Nothing small was demanded, as it contradicted the original feeling of all seafarers to let their 
comrades in danger at sea helplessly in the lurch. The relentlessness of modern naval warfare 
was thus expressed in what appears to the layman to be cruel (1). 

Another effect of the events of September 22nd was an order that in future armored ships 
should avoid stopping merchant ships for investigation, since stopping and launching boats on 
such an occasion would expose them to U-boat attacks too easily. This activity would also have 
to be left to the smaller and faster moving escort vehicles, while the more valuable ships 
remained in motion. With increasing war experience, methods emerged for both parties which 
made it much more difficult to achieve success in submarines. Only with superficial judges did 
the sinking of the three armored cruisers create a strong tendency to overestimate the importance 
of the submarine weapon in the fight against warships. The deadly effect 





1) See also letter from Rear Admiral Behring to Prince Heinrich, Baltic Sea, Volume I, 
page 250.” 
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of the torpedo had been provisionally scored against older ships. It was to be assumed that 
capital ships would show greater resilience. Furthermore, the repeatedly successful U = boat 
attacks from the German side had shown the high level of training of the personnel as well as the 
perfection of the technical facilities and sharply illuminated the determination and cold- 
bloodedness of the German U = boat commanders when the enemy was within shooting range: 
but at the same time the previous war events clearly indicated the limits that were set for the 
submarine. The war had already lasted almost two months and yet the submarines of both parties 
had until now, despite the brisk activity, had only few successes: the three armored cruisers, 
"Pathfinder" and "Hela". This confirmed what the experts incessantly asserted that it would be 
extremely difficult for the submarines to find the enemy, and that, because of their slow speed, it 
would be difficult for them to approach the attack once the enemy was discovered, as soon as it 
was moving at a fairly high speed.. The war events had therefore only confirmed the expert when 
he assigned the submarines a place in the battle fleet under the other weapons, but at the same 
time rejected the idea that they could seize the other weapons. Least of all, as long as the great 
events had not even begun, was it proven that the capital ship had now played out and that the 
squadron battle was a utopia. 

Seen within these limits, however, the strategic effect of Weddigen's deed was of the 
greatest importance. Up until now, the British had always expected to be able to use the 
"Channel Fleet" made up of older ships of the line in the North Sea in urgent cases. The day 
before the loss of the three armored cruisers, the intention was to relocate the Sth Battle 
Squadron to Sheerness in order to be on hand in the event of a serious German attack on the 
Dover-Dunkirk transport line. But this plan was dropped as soon as the success of "U 9" was 
known. Likewise, the battleships on the Humber were no longer used for patrol duty against the 
German mine-layers and submarines. The southern and central North Sea was literally swept 
clean of older English ships due to Weddigen, the English Channel was open to attack by 
German surface forces, even if this was still threatened by the flank thrust of the "Grand Fleet". 
Unfortunately, even in this case, it did not come from the German side.“ 
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On the importance of the question of how the German mine and submarine offensive 
could be dealt with after it had already had such dangerous effects, the Admiralty asked the 
leader of the "Grand Fleet", Admiral Jellicoe invited to comment. According to his opinion, the 
mode of combat followed by the German enemy clearly indicated that he intended to damage the 
English fleet before the decisive battle by further similarly effective blows of this kind, which 
would correspond to his position as the number inferior. Contrary to the opinion expressed in the 
English public, one must resist the temptation to counter this strategy with an offensive by the 
"Grand Fleet", since it would result in an impermissible endangerment of the large ships. Rather, 
one should limit oneself to strangling enemy trade and destroying the German submarines with 
all possible means. Bringing mines to the exit routes of the submarines by harmless-looking fish 
steamer seemed to him the right way. The greasiness was only that England had so far expressly 
emphasized that such a procedure was contrary to international law. Although the German side 
never used fish steamer to lay mines, whether on the enemy coast or on the open sea, this 
suspicion was expressed in England with official approval and even believed. There was a good 
reason for this. Since it was intended itself to proceed according to the proposal of the 
commander in chief of the fleet of trawlers for mine laying, there was nothing easier to apologize 
than this approach in that we initially assumed it to the enemy. As transparent as this method was, 
it was entirely sufficient to mislead world public opinion and harness British interests. 
Furthermore, the above-mentioned subordination had to provide the international legal basis for 
a further measure. On the urgent advice of Jellico, all ports on the east coast were closed to 
neutral fishing vessels from October Ist, and they were also prohibited from staying on the 
English east coast prohibited in an area limited north of Whitby by 1° east and south of Whitby 
by 2° 30' east. Every neutral fishing vessel found there should now be considered suspicious of 
mine-laying and treated accordingly, 1.e. initially warned, but in the case of repetition, brought in 
and declared guilty of unneutral actions. One was forced to return to the old practices of the mare 
clausum point of view by the "express contempt of the traditional customs of naval warfare on 


the German side". 
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Page 64 2. British troop transports and destruction of "Cressy", "Hogue", "Aboukir". 


As it is now officially admitted in England, this unheard-of accusation had been wrongly made 
(1). The German conduct of the war has by no means given the cause for England to disregard 
the imploring international law with the first declaration of war zone in the North Sea. Concerns 
in this direction were far removed from the English warfare, but English politics knew and 
knows how to brag about them if it hopes for advantages in the opinion of the world from them. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 179 (see also page 246): To add to the 
difficulties, the suspicion that the enemy were using trawlers to lay mines in the open sea was 
increasing in strength. Though we now know the belief was erroneous, it was by this time so 
strongly held es 
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3. Failure of an intended German cruiser, 
and submarine mine-laying enterprise to the north. 


The aim of the advance by "U 9" had been to threaten and prevent the British troop 
transports. Despite the great tactical success, this had not been achieved. The reason for this was 
the insufficient number of deployed armed forces, the chief of the admiralty's staff had expressly 
recommended the use of only one submarine. The fleet management had agreed to this, although 
at that time they had at least seven submarines ready for long-distance operations. However, as 
the movements of the "Grand Fleet" described so far show, the danger was the English troop 
transports actually the only way to achieve a binding of the enemy armed forces. After knowing 
what was going on the British side, one can now say that repeated advances by German over and 
underwater forces against the Channel, even if carried out in part only as a ruse, would in the 
long run have forced to give up their reluctance to expose themselves to German torpedo boats 
and submarine attacks, or even to face battle in the immediate vicinity of the German Bight. But 
nowhere does the thought of this possibility appear in the German operations directives of the 
time. The fact that it was not considered by the chief of the admiral's staff at headquarters after 
the Army Command placed greater emphasis on the damage to the British troop transports on 
September 16 can only be explained by the fact that the actual will to use the fleet even under 
favorable conditions, was not lacking in the fleet management and the admirals staff in Berlin, 
but was lacking in the decisive positions in the headquarters... For the chief of the admiral's staff, 
under the influence of the chief of the naval cabinet, the position of the Reich Chancellor 
remained decisive that “the navy must be protected from losses until peace, in order to keep a 
particularly impressive means of political power in hand for the negotiations", while Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz became more and more lonely with his completely different view. ”’ 
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On this question, Bethmann Hollweg's policy has undoubtedly proven to be stronger than the 
naval command, to the detriment of the cause. 

The disadvantages of another wait-defense remained however even to Admiral v. Pohl 
not hidden. On September 9, he therefore represented to the Kaiser a proposal of the naval 
command, first made by Rear Admiral Hipper, irrespective of the general restraint ordered, to 
revive the attacking and enterprising spirit of the crews at least through a promising offensive 
undertaking by the battle cruisers. The Kaiser then agreed that it would be left to the fleet 
commander to consider a brief advance with two or three of them against the English guard lines 
at the northern exit of the North Sea in order to roll up and damage them after the battlecruisers 
were fully operational. At the same time, this advance was to be used to bring the auxiliary 
cruiser "Berlin" through the enemy blockade positions against the west coast of England, 
prepared by the Admiral's staff since the end of August. Airship reconnaissance and an 
exceptional position of submarines were to provide sufficient security that the cruisers would not 
would be surprised and cut off by superior enemy forces. 

The fleet manager welcomed this suggestion. Preparations were made immediately. In 
particular, it was necessary to keep the available submarines ready primarily for this task, so that 
for this reason a larger one was dispatched. The number against the channel did not happen. 


In the meantime, the deputy chief of the Admiral's staff, Rear Admiral Behncke, also and 
independently of Admiral v. Pohl set up an operations plan for the company at headquarters. 
Given the gaps in the German information about the presumed positions of the English armed 
forces, which did not allow a fixed picture, this was no easy task, especially since the English 
seemed to change the general positions of their armed forces according to plan from time to time. 
At least it was believed that one could assume that in the northern North Sea between the 
Shetland Islands and Norway one guard line consisting of older protected cruisers and auxiliary 
cruisers lay permanently and a second south of it between the coast of Norway and Scotland 
temporarily. Often larger and smaller British ships had been sighted on the south coast of 
Norway. Nothing was known about the position of the other armed forces. ® 
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It was assumed, however, that the bulk of the "Grand Fleet" was either at sea outside the sphere 
of influence of the German torpedo boats or in a base on the east coast, primarily in the Moray 
Firth, first and foremost in the Moray Firth, while the Ist Battlecruiser Squadron, working in 
direct connection with the main body, was well advanced in the sea during the day, and was 
withdrawn again at night, so that the possibility of its intervention can be reckoned with and the 
combat-strong part of the advancing German armed forces should be as strong as possible, 
especially since it could not be ruled out that the 1st Battlecruiser Squadron would be meanwhile 
reinforced by the three "Invincibles" of the Mediterranean fleet, which was in fact true except for 
one ship, namely the "Indomitable". Konteradmiral Behncke therefore advocated the 
participation of four ships of the line of the "Kaiser" class in the advance. The prospects for the 
destruction of any attacking, valuable enemy armed forces would thereby be considerably 
increased. 

For the clarification it seemed to him, deviating from the opinion of Admiral v. Pohl did 
not provide sufficient guarantees for airships, rather he considered it necessary to bring about 
four fast cruisers for security and close-up reconnaissance. Two torpedo boat flotillas would 
expediently supplement the reconnaissance and would be able to render particularly valuable 
services at night by attacking an opponent who was perhaps in touch. However, the transport of 
torpedo boats must not be made dependent on the availability of suitable flotillas and the weather 
conditions. 

The greater use with such a dimensioning of the armed forces would be justified by the 
higher prospects of harming the enemy and protecting oneself from losses. As a result, Rear 
Admiral Behncke, given the daring of the enterprise, seemed to require extensive safeguards to 
accommodate the returning armed forces. Considering that the English bulk from the northern or 
central North Sea would head for a point about south of Homs Reef in order to cut off the 
attackers, he suggested that the German bulk should be there both on the day of the advance and 
on the return march take a position of admission. This can be reinforced by a submarine line west 
of Horns reef. The German advance will certainly prompt enemy forces in the Firth of Forth and 
Moray Firth to act immediately. So there is still an opportunity to effectively damage them with 
submarines and mines right in front of the ports. The advance must come as a surprise, so until it 
is carried out it is right to maintain the previous defensive stance. The advance would have the 
effect on the enemy that he would after it succeeded” 
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must always be prepared for a repetition and thus forced to increase material and use up strength. 

This proposal by the deputy chief of the Admiralty's staff led to a lively exchange of 
views between the latter, the fleet chief and Admiral v. Pohl. Here, in the sharpness of the 
opposing positions that occurred, the entire ambiguity of the strategically leading idea was 
revealed, as it resulted from the maintenance of the general plan of operations for the high seas, 
after the preconditions for the boards, the constant close guard or blockade of the German Bight, 
turned out to be proven inapplicable. The proposal of the Deputy Chief of the Admiralty's staff 
rightly broadened the basis on which the advance had previously been conceived. With the small 
number of battlecruisers and the uncertainty of all news about the expected counteraction, 
sending these three most valuable capital ships against such a distant target meant such a 
significant operation that it could only be justified by ensuring a corresponding success. The 
precondition for this, however, was the numerical superiority of the attacker and the security of 
his rear connections. This principle corresponded to the general doctrines of strategy no less than 
to existing war experience; his neglect had already led to the losses of August 28th. It is all the 
more peculiar that these very demands of the Admiralty's staff did not get the approval of his 
chief, Admiral von. Pohl. Rather, he still wanted to see the advancing forces limited to the three 
battlecruisers: "so as not to use too much", but above all he did not consider the militarily quite 
natural acceptance position at Horns Riff by the fleet to be advisable: “Because the advance must 
then lead to the battle of the Whole, which, under unfavorable circumstances, may well be fought 
and can lead to losses which the fleet must not suffer". 

On the other hand, Konteradmiral Behncke undertook to urgently advise against carrying 
out the advance with insufficiently weak armed forces and without taking up the fleet by 
telephoning the headquarters on the evening of September 19. Incidentally, the proposed position 
offers the desired favorable conditions for the battle to a large extent. On September 22nd, he 
followed up the telephony with a report in which he initially opposed Admiral v. Pohl argued 


that in this case the entire British fleet must be expected to intervene. He stated the following:*” 
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"It is questionable whether the English main body can get there in time. According to all 
previous news it was in the northern North Sea or on the Scottish east coast. In the former case, 
timely intervention by the main body can hardly be expected; it would come too late; then when 
it receives the message about the location and course of our armored cruisers in good time, and 
when it then stops immediately with maximum continuous voyage into the German Bight 
because the English Ist Fleet only has about 17 to 18 nautical miles because of the "King 
Edward's", the planned German fleet, on the other hand, has a continuous speed of 20 nautical 
miles." 

But even in the event that the English bulk got to Horns Riff in time and the admission 
position of the German bulk would give rise to a battle, Rear Admiral Behncke, and with him the 
Admiral Staff in Berlin, saw the situation very differently from the boss at headquarters. The 
report on this point read as follows: 

“If the submarines were to be positioned appropriately, most of the British would have to 
pass through our subway line. In this way a balance of forces could be achieved, as our order of 
operations strives for. The battle would also take place in or near our waters. In addition, the 
position of our main body is not in itself unfavorable when the prevailing wind blows from the 
west on the day of the battle; it then has the leeward position. From this it follows that we shall 
endeavor to fight the battle on a southern course. Tactical mine barriers can then be used with the 
prospect of success. On the whole, the conditions for the battle appear favorable, so that they can 
very well be accepted in the sense of the operational order. It will certainly lead to losses, but 
these will in all probability be in a favorable relationship to the success achieved. 

If one wants to hold on to hitting at all, one should not avoid the so favorable opportunity 
that may arise here." 


The contradiction in the conception of the order of operations, which was expressed here 
first but in full sharpness, appeared in the reply by Admiral Pohl is even more evident. It read as 
follows: 

"I do not think it is right to use the ships of the "Kaiser" class, because if it comes to a 
fight with the English fleet we can lose too much to be a serious threat to ours. I do not advocate 
that we strive for battle and thereby promote the enemy in his intentions.*! 
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We can only decide in favor of the battle if there are favorable opportunities which I do not 
consider to be present in the sense of the order of operations (1) with the fleet as advanced as 
proposed. 

The existence of the actual fleet is of the utmost importance for the continuation of the 
war and its maintenance also corresponds to the instructions of His Majesty." 

Contrary to the order of operations, this was the first expression that the general battle 
had to be avoided at all. Although the conduct of the war had to suffer with difficulties in the 
face of such contradictions among the leading authorities over the elaboration of the basic plan 
of operations, it was still not possible to come up with a clear version of it that corresponded to 
the real circumstances. Even the chief of the admiralty's staff did not draw the logical conclusion 
of a fundamental commitment to a strict defensive and avoidance of major losses before a later 
decisive battle. Otherwise he would not have been able to propose the advance of the 
battlecruisers without extensive safeguards and a reception position by the majority. But he 
believed that the greater speed would allow them to evade a superior enemy, and in the worst 
case only expected a fight against the four ships of the 1st British Battlecruiser Squadron. For 
this he put his trust in the superiority of the German anti-armor shells and torpedoes, the better 
armor protection, the greater buoyancy and, above all, in the spirit and training of the German 
crews, undoubtedly rightly, as the Skagerrak battle later proved. However, he did not take into 
account the possibility, to which the Admiral's staff had expressly pointed out, that the 1st British 
Battlecruiser Squadron could meanwhile be reinforced by the three "Invincibles" from the 
Mediterranean. Apart from that, the speed at which the battle cruiser was supposed to rest against 
a superior force of English ships of the line cannot be relied upon. It could suddenly and 
unpredictably be torn down by machines =, Boiler = and rudder accidents or severe 





1) Compare with a similar statement there is the marginal remark by Konteradmirals 
Behncke: "Then we must tie our fleet to the stake." 
2) See page 67. 
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Damage to the outer skin of one of the ships involved as a result of mines, torpedo or artillery 
hits; enemy squadrons of ships of the line could also happen to be in a favorable position in the 
North Sea to encircle or cut off the German battlecruisers despite their inferior speed. Poor 
visibility weather could also lead the latter into the arms of the superior forces, especially if any 
marching protection and reconnaissance by small cruisers and torpedo boats were dispensed with. 
All these considerations indicated that the advancing armed forces should be made as strong as 
possible and that in the event of unforeseeable incidents, the whole fleet should be ready to take 
them up. But if you couldn't make up your mind to do this, then it was of course more correct to 
give up the enterprise from the start. 


Admiral Behncke's memorandum was in fact based on strategic principles in such a way 
that the chief of the fleet also agreed with it on the essential points. The suggestion that the four 
ships of the line of the "Kaiser" class should take part in the advance seemed to him 
"noteworthy", and at the end of the memorandum there is the following marginal remark by his 
hand: 

"I also like the suggestion of an admission position by my own group and the attempt to 
beat a part of the English group." 

Deviating from the suggestion, however, he only wanted to take the admission position 
on the day of the march back with the rear light on the danger of the submarine and so as not to 
attract the attention of the enemy prematurely. Taking along small cruisers and torpedo boats did 
not seem appropriate to him either. In low visibility weather or strong winds and swell, which 
according to his approach are the most favorable preconditions for the enterprise, the smaller 
vehicles would only be an obstacle. The Chief of Staff of the Fleet, Rear Admiral Eckermann, 
was against taking along the "Kaiser" ships. They would be hard to do without in a battle with 
the English bulk at Horns Reef, and their slower speed would hinder the cruisers on their return 
march. These disadvantages were not to be dismissed out of hand. One could therefore very well 
be in doubt whether it would be more correct to let the four "Kaiser" ships advance together with 
the battlecruisers or to keep them in a middle position between the battlecruisers and the main 
body or to advance the latter together with the four "Kaiser" ships from the start. Over one point, 
however, ruled the Admiral's staff and the fleet in contrast to, In contrast to Admiral v. Pohl 
unanimity: the waiver of an exceptional position must seriously endanger the enterprise. 
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Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz. In a letter to Admiral v. Pohl on September 16, he stated the following: 
"I do not consider it right to send out our three available large battlecruisers without other 

armed forces and without support against the assumed enemy blockade line at Lindesnes, 

because the stakes at this point seem too high against the possible profit." 


The final decision of the fleet management finally envisaged the following: The 
battlecruisers should leave the German Bight at night as unnoticed as possible by enemy 
submarines, stay south of the Skagerrak-Scotland line on the first day, and stand in the English 
outpost line when it got light the next morning search and march back in good time so that they 
atrive again in the inner German Bight during the night or at dawn. When leaving, the small 
cruiser "Kolberg" was to accompany them with the VII. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, but to return 
before the actual advance. Simultaneously with the operation, several U = boats were to be 
advanced towards the approach routes from Harwich and the Humber and the exit from the 
Moray Firth would be contaminated with mines by the mine steamer "Kaiser", while the high 
seas forces await further developments in intensified readiness the would pick up cruisers north 
of Heligoland if superior enemy forces were in pursuit. As a result of the express and urgent 
objection of Admiral v. Pohl they will have to do without, as the following telegram dated 
September 19 shows: “The chief of the admiralty's staff agrees with the chief of the high seas 
forces with regard to armed forces for the advance. The Chief of the Admiral's staff does not 
consider that far advanced admission positions with the fleet are indicated, because this can lead 
to battle against the wish." 

The torpedo boat flotillas were to be kept ready for night advances against enemy armed 
forces, and to clear out airships and airplanes before and during the operation according to their 
capabilities. Two barrier breakers would drive the intended route of the battle cruiser on 
September 21 up to 25 nm outside of Heligoland to determine whether it would be mine-free. On 
the other hand, the launch of the auxiliary cruiser "Berlin" should not be linked to the advance of 
the cruiser itself, but rather precede it. Apart from the fact that the battlecruisers would be 
hindered by the "Berlin" in their exploitation of their speed,** 
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the appearance of the German cruisers in the southern guard line would have to alert the northern 
one prematurely and thus make it more difficult for the auxiliary cruiser to break through. 
"Berlin" should therefore leave earlier and alone, pass the area endangered by submarines in the 
German Bight at night and break through the two guard lines one after the other in the next. The 
ship is not endangered in the outer German Bight during the day to be assumed, since guard 
forces have never been identified here. It is less the protection by other armed forces, which 
offers the strict preconditions for the enterprise of "Berlin", than bad and poor visibility weather. 

Incidentally, the time of the advance was primarily due to the completion of the boiler 
and condenser repairs on S.M.S. "Moltke". This was to be expected on the morning of 
September 20th. Furthermore, the submarines destined for the Firth of Forth had to have 
established their position before the start of the advance. However, on the 18th they could not 
because of a heavy storm It took them two days to cover the 400 nm long approach. 

The first movements for the enterprise did not begin until the morning of September 20, 
with the boats "U 19" and "U 22" leaving Emden for the Firth of Forth. Leiber, however, was 
again delayed because the mounting of the guns and the completion of the mine-throwing device 
on "Berlin" had not yet been completed. September to September 22nd. The latter should also 
proceed without special support. 


On September 21, visibility of 20 to 25 nm was reported, so the prospects for the 
undetected completion of the minerships' tasks appeared extremely slim. It was to be hoped, 
however, that as a result of the temperature difference compared to the last few days, poor 
visibility and fog would soon set in. Corresponding to this expectation, "L 3" reported at around 
17:00 from its reconnaissance position 100 nm northwest of Heligoland that he had turned 
around without noticing anything of the enemy because of increasing lack of vision. At 22:00 the 
auxiliary cruiser "Berlin" received an order to set sail, but to turn back at one's own discretion if, 
contrary to expectations, the weather on the next day should be too clear. The following news 
was available from the enemy at this time: 

1.) According to information from Kristiania: Four small cruisers on September 20, 6:00 
a.m., outside Lister; Course west.®> 
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2.) According to a Norwegian coastal steamer: Two squadrons, one of 12 and one of 16 
ships, on September 20 between 03:00 and 04:00 a.m. between Mandal and Kristiansand, 3 nm 
from the coast, heading east. 

3.) According to the Swedish steamship (via S. M. S. "Yorck"): September stopped at 57° 
10' north and 7° 10' east by the English armored cruiser "Princess Royal". 

They would be announced to the commander of the "Berlin", but the decision to issue the 
departure order was not affected. Rather, based on the previous behavior of the British, it could 
be assumed that the English ships would not stay for several days in the Skagerrak, where they 
would be in the area German submarines would have to be believed. They were also far from 
being reported to the Berlin authorities. But this news had to be taken into account for the 
advance of the cruiser. If there were indeed strong enemy forces in the Skagerrak, the retreat of 
the German cruisers after they broke into the British blockade line was threatened. The original 
plan of operations has therefore been modified. Instead of taking immediate action against the 
English blockade line, the battle cruisers were supposed to gain an insight into the Skagerrak 
beforehand in order to arrange their further behavior according to the situation found there. A 
comprehensive aerial reconnaissance should prepare for this. 

The Admiral's staff saw in this news, especially in the sighting of an English battle 
cruiser, only a confirmation of the position taken up to now of the need to measure the advancing 
armed forces more strongly. Rear Admiral Behncke was therefore for the third time in this sense 
with Admiral v. Pohl presented by telegram. Given the strength of the English battlecruiser 
squadron and its at least equal speed, he considered an advance with only three armored cruisers 
to be too dangerous; he advocated either strengthening the German armed forces or giving up the 
advance, otherwise the encirclement would take place without any corresponding benefit. 


In the meantime the auxiliary cruiser "Berlin" left at 00:00 in the morning. Around 04:00 
a.m. on September 22nd she was reported as an enemy cruiser or ship of the line by an outpost 
boats, to which the enterprise had not been disclosed for reasons of maximum secrecy, which 
resulted in a temporary alert to the entire fleet until the confusion with "Berlin" could be 
ascertained. But still south of Horns Reef, about 80 nm north-northwest of Helgoland,*° 
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at 09:00 am. the advance had to be abandoned by the commandant, Kapitan zur See, Psundheller. 
With the exceptionally good visibility and the high superstructure of the ship, he considered an 
unnoticed passage of enemy armed forces - but such had not yet been sighted - to be ruled out. 
During the march back of the "Berlin", three U = boats left for Horns Riff and four more for 
Terschelling, in order to occupy the U = lines provided there on September 23 at dawn (Map 5). 
Then the mine steamer "Kaiser" launched against the Firth of Moray at 15:00, after the 
Helgoland Bay had been searched for submarines by a torpedo boat flotilla and a minesweeping 
division. 

Shortly before dark, the battlecruisers steamed down the Jade and anchored outside the 
bar with their nets in place, at around 02:00 a.m. to be able to start the advance from here without 
turning on beacons. Scarcely had they set up the outer Jade, however, than messages from the 
Admiral's staff arrived at the headquarters as well as at the naval command, which in essence 
contained only a confirmation of the earlier one, from the 21st, but in connection with this the 
situation for the advance appear less favorable. It was reported from Kristiansand that on 
September 20 and 21, 10 nautical miles west of Mandal, two English squadrons of 12 to 16 
vehicles, two warships reported at the same time near Listersjorb, and on September 20, six large 
vehicles between Lindesnes and Hanstholm, English warships were on a south-west course at 
slow speed, including the battle cruiser "Lion". Nevertheless, Admiral von Pohl did not consider 
a change in his previous operational directives to be necessary. The fleet chief was in possession 
of the same news and should be left with responsibility for further developments, Admiral von 
Ingenohl Ingenohl decided against the forward thrust. After reports of no fewer than two British 
squadrons besides the battle cruiser squadron, whose presence in the same area after the 
discovery of the "Lion" seemed hardly questionable to him he believed he could no longer justify 
exposing the three German ships to an attack by such an overwhelming force. The danger for 
them of being cut off was now increased, to a greater extent. The disadvantage of the 
geographical situation, that for all such advances only a single line of retreat, over which the 
enemy was also clear, could be reckoned with, was again clearly evident. 

Preparations had been made so that the cruisers could take the route around Skagen and 
through the Little Belt (Aordésund) in an emergency.*” 
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But apart from the political respect for Denmark, this was associated with difficulties for the 
battle cruisers because of the narrow, winding and shallow fairway. If the cruisers were also 
pursued into the Skagerrak by superior British forces, it was difficult to expect that the latter 
would respect Danish neutrality. 

A precondition for the advance was the temporary local superiority of the German 
attacker. After this had apparently been advertised, it was ordered that the cruisers should not 
leave that night. 


When this decision was made, the mine steamer "Kaiser", Commander Korvettenkapitin 
Otto von Biilow, was already advancing against the Firth of Morary (Map 5). After the great 
visibility on the day of the advance, it was hazy on September 23 at around noon. At the same 
time, strong hostile FT = traffic was audible. When the ship was about 14:30 in the line 
Lindesnes - Firth of Forth, a vehicle with two masts and a chimney lighted 6 nm on SE course in 
WSW then it turned to "Kaiser"; it was a war vehicle with very tall masts, a sailing ship's bow 
and swung lifeboats. Again lively hostile F.T. = traffic was heard, apparently the vehicle reported 
the German auxiliary cruiser to other nearby armed forces. Under these circumstances, holding 
out on the previous course for "Kaiser" at her low average speed of 12.8 nm could be disastrous; 
the commander therefore turned away and faked a course into the Skagerrak, but he did not 
manage to follow it until 15:30 in his report to shake off the pursuer. His presence seemed 
betrayed. As far as the Morary Firth, taking into account the detour necessary because of the 
proximity of the enemy, he had to go through 170 nm. Then, however, the mine-throwing could 
not begin until 04:30 am. An hour later it would have been completely light and the laying of the 
barrier would hardly have remained hidden from the enemy. Postponing the task to the following 
night from September 24th to 25th was also not possible because of the small amount of coal still 
available. The enterprise therefore had to be broken off and the march back started. The ship, 
which was particularly endangered by its mine raining, was forced to seek out shallow water the 
next morning east of Heligoland by an enemy submerged submarine.*® 
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But after that it was apparently pursued, because after another submarine had been sighted in 
front of the mouth of the Eider, 10 minutes later, despite a water depth of only 13 m, two 
torpedoes were fired at "Kaiser", one of them close to the bow, the others passed under the 
engine room, fortunately without detonating. The auxiliary cruiser therefore waited for it to get 
dark in the mouth of the Eider and only then ran to Cuxhaven. Why torpedo boats were not sent 
to him in time for anti-submarine defense remains incomprehensible. 


While both mine ships, "Berlin" and "Kaiser", had been forced to return prematurely, "U 
19" (Kolbe) and "U 22" (Hoppe) continued their advance as planned despite heavy rain squalls 
and rough seas. At Berwick, about 70 nm from the enemy coast, "U 22" sighted warship masts to 
the north at around 09:00 am. on September 22nd (maps 5 and 6). Soon a small cruiser of the 
"Birmingham" Class could be seen which ran with very little speed to the southeast. The 
commander of the boat, Kapitainleutnant Hoppe, immediately tried to cut off and attack him, but 
at the high speed that the cruiser suddenly picked up, he only managed to get up to 8000 m. The 
cruiser disappeared in the southeast and was not seen again, even though the boat waited until 
13:20 p.m. Three destroyers that were sighted in the course of the afternoon also remained 
inaccessible for the torpedo shot because of their high speed. In the evening the boat was just 
below the coast, but had to drift with the engines switched off until the following morning, as no 
beacons were lit and an exact location was therefore not possible. But then Kapitaénleutnant 
Hoppe let himself be guided by various steamers, whose course he was following, to St. Abbs 
Head, from there penetrated underwater into the Firth of Forth at 15:50 without further hesitation 
and did not sail a boat in Largo Bay in the evening on 23.5 m bottom (Map 6). When on 
September 24th at 04:10 a.m. appeared, all the light were extinguished, there was only a bright 
glimmer of light over Edinburgh, while in the west the headlights of the Forth Bridge played and 
guarded the passage. At dusk, there were no guard vehicles to be seen anywhere. In search of 
warships, the boat advanced underwater to Inchkeith Island and on to the city. Cruisers and ships 
of the line, however, were not sighted here or in the roadstead of Burntisland, on the other hand, 
the very heavy commercial shipping forced special caution, and various destroyers and fish 
steamers with search nets had to be kept a close eye on.* 
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The location of the submarine finally became critical because, with the smooth sea and bright 
sunshine, the screw water of the boat moving at 10 m and the splash water from the periscope 
were visible on the smooth surface of the water. Therefore, the commander put the boat at 16:00 
ran aground in 18.5 m of water near the berth from the previous evening. 

"U 19" under Kapitanleutnant Kolbe had meanwhile broken the line of outpost steamers 
and destroyers between May Island and Bass Rock twice, but had always returned to the open 
sea during the night to recharge the battery. 

On the following day (April 25th) both boats finally got a shot. At 10:20 am "U 19" 
sighted two destroyers that were patrolling fixed courses with little speed between May Island 
and Bass Bock and thus offered prospects of an attack. At 12.45 p.m. the bow shot was fired at 
600 m, and immediately afterwards the boat went to a depth of 20 m in order to avoid the 
expected counteraction. The destroyers seemed to be turned off in time, because there was a fine 
detonation. Unfortunately, the torpedo, set at only 1.5 m depth, had grazed or breached the 
surface and thereby betrayed itself. Chased by the destroyers and anticipating further pursuit to 
the east, south and south-east, the commanding officer decided, on the assumption that in the 
Fifth of Forth, after the German submarines had been determined, there would be no further 
target for the time being, to evade north and thereby make an advance to connect to the Firth of 
Moray, in order to perhaps meet cruisers there. 

Despite full commitment, "U 22" had not been successful either. It had surfaced in Largo 
Bay at midnight on September 25th to recharge the battery, and at 04:00 a.m. it lay aground 
again at a depth of 21 m Captain Hoppe expressed himself as follows: 

“Another push towards the Forth Bridge seems hopeless. In my opinion, it can only be 
successful if the boat has current flowing in and out in order to expand the underwater radius of 
action. In these locations, the tide is low at noon, and progress in the morning is made difficult 
by the ebb current. I think it is impossible to surface and recharge at night west of Inchkeith 
when the lights are not lit. I intend to cruise in the Firth of Forth for the day, then head for the 
spot where I sighted the cruiser on the 22nd a.m., and start my return journey from here. The 
crew does not feel overworked, but there is a very high moisture content in the boat, because on 
the 20th and 21st all the seamen came from the watch completely drenched and because there 
was very little underwater in the last few days."”” 
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According to this decision, the commander left at 7.15 a.m. Vm. ran from the bottom to 
10 m and crossed under water to the east. About an hour later, as "U 19", he also encountered 
two destroyers of the guard line May Island - Bass Rock and maneuvered to fire. The first 
attempt failed because of tell of the periscope. Further attempts failed due to the destroyers’ 
constant changes of course and voyage. Without knowing anything about the presence of "U 19" 
and its simultaneous attack attempts, "U 22" gave up at 01:21 am. However, it came at 03:56 am 
6 nm east of May Island at 800 m for a bow shot against destroyers there. However, these turned 
off immediately after the air bubble of the torpedo ejector came up and ran at high speed to the 
west. At 18:25 was surfaced after 12 hours underwater, but hardly was the tower hatch opened 
when a destroyer forced the boat to again go to 20 m. It was not until 08:45 am it was able to 
continue its march back over water, followed in vain for another half hour by vehicles with 
headlights on. On September 27th am. "U 22" arrived on the Ems. Kapitaénleutnant Happe 
summarized his observations as follows: 

"|. There are no enemy forces in the Fifth of Forth east of the Forth Bridge. The Fifth of 
Forth is guarded by a few destroyers in the lines May Island - Bass Rock, Fidra - Elie Ness and 
at Inchkeith, 30 am to sea , by further fish steamers and, destroyers. 

2. All beacons are extinguished, towns are darkened. 

3. No reconnaissance by airplanes. 

4. English trade has dragged on to the Fifth of Forth, on the 24th about 100 steamers 
entered and departed. 

5. A lot of fish steamers, also destroyers on the Dogger Bank, a (?) Cruiser as support. 

6. Destroyers, who had noticed the submarine moving underwater, ran at high speed 
towards the sun. It was then impossible to keep an eye on them through the periscope. 

7. The attitude of the crew was very good. 

The machine personnel had to spend 172 hours inside the boat without being given the 
opportunity to breathe fresh air.” 
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While "U 22" had started her voyage home on September 26, am. On a southerly course, 
"U 19" had gone 40 nm away from him on a northerly course and despite the westerly wind and 
swell, which was refreshing up to strength 9, reached 19:30 Peterhead. In the meantime, the sea 
was so heavy here that the boat had to evade her to a depth of 20 m. It sank temporarily to 55 m 
due to the difficult diving in the high seas, but the pressure hull held. It did not appear until 
twelve hours later, but because of the western storm, which was now at full strength, there was 
nothing else to do but to march back as well. Running in front of the high seas, the boat held up 
wind and sea on the following day (28th IX.) from strength 10 to 11 without damage. On the 
evening of September 29th, the strenuous journey came to an end in Emden. 

Both boats had once again done an excellent job and stood their ground no less well in 
the worst weather than against strong enemy counteraction. However, despite their bold effort, 
which had led the submarine "Hoppe" considerably further into the Firth of Forth than in 
previous attempts, they had not been described as successful. 

In the meantime, the naval command had gathered news that the enemy had been in the 
Skagerrak for a long time with at least two squadrons of ships of the line and the battle cruiser 
squadron. Numerous submarines and large steamers, perhaps submarine mother ships or coal 
ships, had also been reported there. It therefore seemed worthwhile to send a flotilla of torpedo 
boats to this area on September 27th, but the western storm blowing that day prevented the 
operation. Other news indicated heavy trade off the Firth of Forth. It was therefore decided to 
pollute the entrance to this with mines in a similar period of time as had already happened before 
the Tyne. To this end, "Nautilus" or "Albatross" should advance as soon as darker nights and 
particularly poor visibility weather allowed it to be carried out. Perhaps, however, a report made 
by "U 22" on the return from the Firth of Forth by F. T. on September 27 about the result of his 
voyage opened up other operational possibilities. After that, numerous destroyers and an enemy 
cruiser allegedly hit Dogger Bank. Commander of the reconnaissance forces, Konteradmiral 
Hipper, immediately ordered the battlecruisers to depart at once in the evening in order to 
surprise them at dawn. Shortly before the cruisers left the Jade, however, "U 22" corrected his 
report: The armed forces mentioned were not open the Dogger Bank, but 100 to 120 sm north 
and north of this” 
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sighted and not on September 27th, but already on September 22nd. This made the venture 
useless for the time being. It should be repeated, however, as soon as enemy forces were reported 
not too far from the German Bight, if the intended advance against the English guard lines 
between Norway and Scotland was not made by then. 

While the stormy and poorly visible weather held back all the other armed forces in the 
port, it seemed particularly favorable for the operation of the "Berlin". The auxiliary cruiser was 
therefore again ordered on September 28th to move north and the English guard lines if possible 
at night As a result of the storm, however, he suffered such delays while leaving and passing the 
mine barrier, and the performance of the boiler and engines turned out to be so poor that the 
commander was already southwest of Horns Reef at around 15:00 turned around and ran back to 
the Jade, since the prerequisites for success did not seem to be given to him. At the slow 
marching speed of 14 to 15 nm at the most, the "Berlin" would not have reached the southern 
guard lines until after dawn on September 30. The weather became more and more visible, and 
finally FT = observations supposedly already indicated the proximity of enemy warships. After 
the run-in, however, it turned out to be necessary to first give the boiler and machines a thorough 
overhaul before thinking about resuming business.”° 
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4. Disagreements about the basic 
order of operations of the high seas forces 
in September and October 1914. 


With the decisive decision which induced Admiral v. Ingenohl at the last moment on 
September 23rd to give up the advance of the battlecruisers against the British blockade line, the 
latest news about the enemy had proved stronger than the optimistic preliminary considerations 
in the headquarters. At the first departure of the "Berlin" the fleet chief had judged similar 
reports less seriously and pointed out that the British naval forces would probably not stay in the 
Skagerrak for a long time, but also the same consideration was not applied in the decision on the 
large cruiser advance. In fact, as is now certain, it also applied to this case. On September 20th, 
however, the "Grand Fleet" was still standing on the Norwegian coast. In response to the 
erroneous news of the departure of two German small cruisers with torpedo boats and 
submarines to the north, it had even spread in a 104 nm long reconnaissance line from the 
Norwegian coast to the west. But on the evening of September 22nd, she and the battlecruisers 
had returned to the area west of the Orkney Islands. Only the III. and VI. Battle squadrons were 
in support of the II. and X. Battle Squadron remained in the blockade position. (Map 5.) 

If the German battlecruisers had carried out the advance according to plan, they would 
hardly have encountered enemy forces in the Skagerrak on the morning of September 23 and in 
any case not encounter the enemy battlecruisers in the British blockade position on September 
24th, since they were already at Scapa for coal with the greater part of the British battle fleet. But 
even in the worst case that they had found them together, the two battle squadrons, which were 
alone at the front, would perhaps evade each other without difficulty, owing to their superior 
speed. 
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Even from Scapa, the retreat to the Helgoland Bay could no longer have been cut off. The 
chances of success in this special case were therefore considerably more favorable than the 
German fleet management had suspected after the latest news. Nevertheless, the concerns of the 
German fleet chief cannot be dismissed as long as he was expressly forbidden to take up an 
effective reception position with the majority of his armed forces and not to shy away from battle. 
A success of this first large-scale offensive undertaking would certainly have an extraordinarily 
favorable influence on the further conduct of German naval warfare. The British naval 
movements, which only became known after the war, clearly show how little an operation in 
naval warfare can be based on information about the presence of the armed forces. Given that the 
same could be moved quickly, the situation had changed completely again by the time the 
undertaking itself was carried out. The increasing awareness of this fact in both parties with 
increasing war experience gradually resulted in the complete abandonment of part-ventures. The 
armed forces of both opponents were brought together more and more closely, even in very 
subordinate undertakings, one always had to cope with all possibilities of hostile concentration of 
forces. Even partial successes could not be achieved without the use of the entire fleet. However, 
because of the need to replenish the British squadrons with coal, their view on the German side 
would by no means have meant a battle with all the enemy forces at every opportunity, if the 
moment for the advance could only be chosen quickly and kept secret until the last moment. But 
that required a freedom of action for the fleet chief, which he was denied. 

In this realization, the postponement of the advance, which was in itself welcomed with 
great joy, and the differences of opinion that had arisen during his preparation gave Admiral v. 
Ingenohl prompted a fundamental decision on the further use of the fleet, after a personal 
correspondence between him and Admiral v. Pohl had started on this. In a memorandum (1) that 
has already been mentioned several times, the fleet chief provides information about the motives 
in the following words: “When after more than six weeks of war the enemy, apart from the one- 
off advance on August 28, showed no offensive activity 





1) Considerations, justifications and explanations on the behavior of the High Seas Fleet 
in the first half of the war, delivered in January 1918. ”° 
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and the harassment, with all the recognition of the spirit of enterprise and the cutting edge of the 
ships, torpedo boats and submarines involved and despite some brilliant successes ("U 9"!), Had 
not brought us any closer to the longed-for balance of forces, the operation order no longer 
seemed to me to correspond to the situation. What was missing was the precondition and basis of 
the whole order, the strategic offensive of the enemy through blockade or permanent guarding of 
the German Bight, which alone would have offered the possibility of a balance of forces and 
created the favorable opportunity to strike with the fleet. 

In mid-September I therefore wrote personal letters to the chief of the Admiralty, first of 
all to find out about the prevailing views in the Grand Headquarters about naval warfare under 
the current circumstances, which have become quite peculiar as a result of the unexpected arrest 
of the enemy, and then to work towards ensuring that the order of operations was adapted to the 
current situation and that in particular the sentence, which dealt with the exploitation of 
favorable opportunities to strike, would be explained in more detail and justified or changed, 
while at the same time I asked for greater freedom in the use of the fleet, unhindered by orders 
and orders in detail." 

In itself, the sentence mentioned hardly needed any explanation, because it contained 
every power of attorney that a fleet chief might want to put into it. Through the inquiry, Admiral 
v. Ingenohl did the opposite of his duty, because the replies showed that they wanted the 
operational order to be interpreted in a much more defensive manner at the headquarters than 
was apparent from the wording. 


After August 28, efforts were even underway to further restrict the fleet chief's already 
limited freedom of action. Admiral v. Pohl wrote as follows in a letter dated September 13, 1914: 
“After that outpost battle, His Majesty was concerned that the fleet would run up against an 
overpowering enemy, just as the small cruisers did then. In an effort to preserve the fleet, he 
wanted you (the fleet chief) to telegraph to ask him for approval before starting a drastic 
operation. Such an order would have made it impossible for you to take advantage of favorable 
opportunities. The order was omitted (1). 





1) See page Pag 
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I therefore ask you to inform His Majesty or me as early as possible if you decide to undertake 
major action. His Majesty takes the most active part in everything that concerns the fleet. He 
considers their undiminished existence to be absolutely necessary for the conduct of the war. Of 
course, that doesn't prevent you from taking advantage of favorable opportunities as soon as they 
present themselves and the English fleet approaches." 

In a second letter of September 20, 1914 (1) it was emphasized that the Reich Chancellor 
also very definitely represented the challenge to the necessity of maintaining the fleet. The 
previous management of the fleet would therefore correspond to the intentions of the emperor. 
Admiral v. Miller, the older officers of the army and the people fully understand the passive 
perseverance of the fleet, otherwise the time for them will still come. As Admiral v. Pohl 
presented this can be seen from the following sentences in the letter: 

“T believe that an energetic advance by the British into the German Bight could lead to 
the destruction of the Heligoland port and the blocking of our estuaries. I trust the English to use 
their ships for this purpose after a vigorous agitation in England for an offensive action and after 
they showed on August 28th that they are not afraid to expose their cruisers of the line to the 
danger of submarines.” 

Accordingly, the chief of the Admiralty's staff held on to the idea that there would only 
be a favorable opportunity for battle if the English fleet in turn attacked the German Bight. 
Despite the naval chief's statements, which sought to prove the opposite, he remained of the 
opinion that the order of operations covered the previous conduct of the war and must remain 
authoritative for the future. This was contradicted by the fact that the precondition for the 
operational order: the assumption of closer and permanent guarding of the German Bight, was 
undoubtedly proven to be erroneous. With a different view, however, Admiral v. Pohl is neither 
necessary nor correct to give an explanation or justification for the previous operation order (2). 
On the other hand, he emphasized the necessity of the undiminished existence of the fleet for the 
conduct of the war anew, the exploitation of 





1) Also from the memorandum mentioned, but in the published notes of Admiral v. Pohl, 
publisher's Carl Sigismund, not listed. 

2) Letter of September 22nd from the above-mentioned memorandum; also like the one 
mentioned on page 84 in the published notes of Admiral v. Pohl left out.”” 
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more favorable chances "as soon as they present themselves and the English fleet approaches." In 
the words of the operational order: "If there is a favorable opportunity to strike beforehand 
(before the forces are balanced), it must be exploited", given the fleet chief a free hand, the chief 
of the admiral's staff does not advocate further restricting him. If this was really the case, it can 
hardly be reconciled with the fact that such a restriction had already occurred on September 19 
(1). Accordingly, Admiral v. Pohl had to be described as very unclear, it did not bring the fleet 
chief any relief, neither in the responsibility for disadvantages of the defensive five, nor for 
injured people on the offensive. 

The answers by letter were particularly unsatisfactory for the fleet chief, as they were 
negative in relation to the most important question for him, the explanation or amendment of the 
sentence about the exploitation of favorable opportunities. Admiral v. Ingenohl could in no way 
accept the chief of the admiralty's contest that an enemy break-in into the Helgoland Bay, as on 
August 28th, was not to be regarded as a favorable opportunity to strike in the sense of the 
operational order. On the contrary, in this case all advantages would be given to the attacker, 
who would presumably appear with a whole superior force, while the German fleet, unprepared 
and possibly weakened by repairs of individual ships or even by sending several units to the 
Baltic Sea, not in full strength could be deployed and in the development out of the narrow river 
mouths would have to be exposed to the attacks of the British submarines that are then 
particularly numerous there. On the other hand, advances of their own will to bring about battle 
would create the opposite conditions. Then the enemy was surprised and, not assembled in full 
strength, exposed to the attack of the united German fleet. By sailing at night, the submarine 
danger could be reduced to a minimum and the location of the encounter with the enemy could 
be chosen within certain limits, i.e. in the eastern part of the North Sea including the Skagerrak 
and, if possible, not too far from one's own base, at that time it was still assumed that the enemy, 
as was natural when there was a superior force, would eagerly seize every opportunity to strike. 


After the personal correspondence on this question had not led to any goal, the fleet chief 
tried to bring about a fundamental decision in the sense of the point of view he represented. 





1) see page Dp 
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In a memorandum of September 25th (Annex 2) he asked the chief of the admiral's staff, giving 
detailed reasons, to obtain the decision of the emperor that the fleet could undertake larger 
advances outside the bay at a suitable opportunity, even at the risk of that it would lead to battle 
with superior armed forces. But this danger does not exist in every case; rather, an enterprise 
with the entire ocean-going forces offers the best chance of encountering part of the enemy fleet. 
He therefore had in mind to send the English fleet to battle there if it were to stay in the 
Skagerrak again. In doing so, he made no concealment that after the battle in the north the enemy 
with his fleets in the channel and on the east coast divided the German fleet on the march back to 
the German Bight by torpedo boats and submarine attacks or for a second battle the German side 
could force unfavorable circumstances. But that would still be a lower risk than the battle in the 
German Bight with development from the estuaries in the event of an attack by the enemy. 

This proposal undoubtedly meant the deployment of the fleet, which, according to the 
will of the Emperor repeatedly communicated by the chief of the Admiral's staff, should still be 
waited. This restriction, however, runs the risk that the attack might not come until the opponent, 
with all the advantages of the initiative, went over to the attack himself and stood in the German 
Bight. The hoped-for balance of forces through submarine and mining undertakings failed to 
materialize despite some successes. 

The fleet chief is firmly convinced that he can only be reached by one or more battles 
with parts of the enemy fleet, but this can only happen if the initiative is taken on the German 
side, that is, if the entire ocean-going forces go to sea to offer battle to parts of the enemy fleet 
that would have been reported with certainty from the English coast. However, if the Emperor 
expressly wishes, for reasons that the fleet management could not overlook, postpone the time of 
deployment, he would ask the chief of the admiralty's staff to send him official instructions about 
this. The fleet commander therefore no longer felt in a position to persist in the passive attitude 
on the basis of the previous instructions that were no longer recognized as correct by him - which, 
however, were contained more in the private letters of the chief of the admiralty than in the 
operational order itself - to remain in the passive posture without relieving him of the 
responsibility for it more than before.” 
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The Admiral's staff in Berlin only approved the statements made by the fleet chief. In a 
statement of September 28 (1), the Deputy Chief of the Admiralty's Staff, Rear Admiral Behncke, 
advocated the expediency of the advances by strong armed forces or the entire ocean-going fleet 
with all his might. Undoubtedly the full freedom of action of the high seas commander was 
required, this always existed, because the original operational order expressly emphasized that 
favorable opportunities to strike must be used even if a balance of forces has not yet been 
brought about. What was to be regarded as a "favorable opportunity" in this sense had already 
been discussed earlier. The explanation for this strange contradiction in the interpretation of such 
important provisions resulted from the fact that the Deputy Chief of the Admiral's Staff in Berlin 
only became aware on this occasion that In the meantime, due to special direct instructions from 
headquarters to the fleet management - including the telegram of September 19th - new 
restrictions on the order of operations had come into force, which the Admiral Staff in Berlin had 
not been informed of despite the importance of this matter. The separation between boss and 
authority turned out to be extremely inexpedient here, as on other occasions. Under the 
impression of the contradictions arising from all this, Rear Admiral Behncke now advocated 
clarification in the following way: 

“The fleet commander must either be given the freedom to take advantage of favorable 
positions that arise, using the entire ocean-going fleet, or he must be given specific instructions 
to avoid the battle until a time to be determined later. Then, in my opinion, the order for the 
operation would have to be changed in such a way that even favorable opportunities to strike 
cannot be used for the time being (2)." 

The decision, however, can be made all the more easily in the first sense as the planned 
advances, correctly applied, would bring complete success without leading straight to battle. In 
their repetition, they would force the English fleet out of their secure positions to closely monitor 
the German naval movements. This would bring them close to the German bases, and this would 
increase the prospects of bringing torpedoes and submarines to them and destroying parts of the 
English squadrons. 





1) See Appendix 3. 
2) Aside from Admiral v. Pohl on the last sentence: "Would be wrong!"!°° 
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Occasional losses should not deter one from waging war of this kind; in any case, an offensive 
activity with the use of strong armed forces would bring fewer losses at one point than the 
defensive with widely spread guard forces. The other disadvantages of such would be known: 

“Tt is not possible to keep a modern fleet permanently in the ports as it has been up to 
now without serious damage to it. Your strength is used up, your quick wittedness is lost. If she 
is suddenly faced with a big task, possibly a decision, there is a risk of failure." 

These disadvantages are so serious that they must be of decisive importance compared 
with the political back-ground that speaks for the preservation of the fleet. A fleet that has lain in 
ports throughout the war and never struck constitutes a far less important political factor than a 
fleet that has shown what it can do. After all this, he must emphatically advocate that the 
restrictive instructions be lifted. 


Regardless of these statements, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz represented when he was asked 
for his opinion on the planned cruiser advance on September 16, in response to the fleet's 
presentations. In sharp contrast to Admiral v. Pohl he declared himself in favor of the fleet 
chief's explanations with a strong emphasis on imponderables. His letter of September 16, 
addressed to the Chief of Admiralty's staff, read as follows (1): 

"1. The report of Admiral v. Ingenohl from 12. d. Mts. approved I have argued from the 
outset that we will not achieve a balance of forces through the so-called guerrilla warfare. 

2. The aim of all military and administrative action for about 20 years has been battle. 
That's why we in the battle always has the best odds. In view of our numerical inferiority, 
however, we must strive not to hit it too far from Heligoland, at most 100 nm away from it. 

3. Our best chance of a successful battle was in the first two to three weeks after the 
declaration of war. 

44. The chances for this will not be better for us in the future, but worse, because the 
English fleet is receiving a considerably larger increase in newbuildings than we are and is still 
in full practice. 

5. In addition, the initially brilliant spirit of our fleet has to go down due to the 
hopelessness of coming to a strike. 





1) Tirpitz, memories. Published by K. F. K6hler, Leipzig. Page 311,10 
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6. It is important that one has confidence in our fleet, that the English fleet will suffer 
more, or at least as much loss as we do in a battle with ours. I personally have that confidence. In 
my opinion, the last decision (1) can only be made by the man who is responsible for it, that is 
the chief of the oceans. He must also trust himself to carry the genius of victory in his heart. 
Almost always in world history, smaller fleets have beaten larger ones. 

7. 1am unable to see the usefulness of keeping our fleet intact until the conclusion of 
peace. 

If, after such a terrible war as that of 1914, we come to a peace treaty without the navy 
bleeding and performing, we will get nothing more for the navy. All the very scant money that 
exists will go into the army, and the great attempt by His Majesty the Emperor to elevate 
Germany to naval power will be made in vain. 

8. In the near future, however, the battle must still be awaited until Turkey has definitely 
struck and until the main decision in the West has been made." 

The Grand Admiral has been reproached from paragraph 7 of these remarks for having 
demanded the deployment of the ocean-going forces less for strategic than for naval-political 
reasons of naval propaganda for the post-war period. In reality he was prompted to point this out 
to the fact that the Admirals v. Miiller and v. Pohl fed the idea that the current war was only the 
beginning of the actual expansion of German naval power (2). But if the State Secretary had 
considered defeat possible, he would certainly not advocate the use of the fleet for reasons of 
propaganda. But the restriction contained in Section 8 was also adopted by Admiral v. Pohl 
asserted against the other evidence of the Grand Admiral. It follows from the context, however, 
that this restriction was only intended for a very short period of time. 

In a second statement by the Grand Admiral on the report of the fleet chief on September 
25, this restriction was completely absent. Rather, he pointed out even more emphatically that if 
the original order to operate was adhered to, the opposite could occur instead of the expected 
balance of forces through the guerrilla warfare. 





1) What is meant is the choice of the moment. 
2) In this respect, like the Reich Chancellor, they often compare themselves to the Punic 
Wars.” 
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The previous utilization of our very remarkable naval power would in no way correspond to the 
strength of the two fleets. This effect can also be achieved with much smaller armed forces. The 
full effect of a "fleet in being" is only exercised by the English fleet, the German is in danger of 
either being uselessly waging war behind the barriers, while Germany is fighting to be or not to 
lead as a greater power on earth, or to go out to battle, if it is not they themselves but the 
opponent who dictate the time and the conditions. If the fleet persists in its previous restraint, 
then its moral strength and Performance with unforeseeable consequences. The key point of this 
statement by Grand Admiral von Tirpitz is as follows: For these reasons I am of the opinion that 
the initiative of Admiral v. Ingenohl must not be restricted in any way and that it must be entirely 
up to him what he thinks is possible and right to do under the prevailing circumstances. He 
mustn't have to ask questions either, because that, too, paralyzes subtle initiative. He alone has to 
decide. In my personal opinion, our fleet is considerably more powerful than our current warfare 
corresponds to. 

This is especially true of our completely unspent torpedo boat forces. On August 28th 
they proved that the English torpedo boats cannot attack well. For this reason I am of the opinion 
that further advances by our entire battle fleet are absolutely necessary, - Nothing speaks against 
giving, Admiral v. Ingenohl full freedom of action. In my opinion, the course of the war as a 
whole requires it." 


In relation to these statements, the Admiral v. Pohl, above all, that the battle with the 
English fleet could be brought about on a German initiative, since it would stay away from our 
coasts. How little this view was true for the first half of the war is now clear from facts on the 
basis of English publications after the war; The British fleet, compelled by the necessity to cover 
the channel transports, from the beginning of the war they stood within reach of the German 
bases much more frequently than it appeared during the war after the scanty news about their 
movements, combined with the little reconnaissance activity of the German surface forces. Chart 
7 gives an overview. According to this, until January 1915, individual British capital ship 
SquaarOns, advanced in front of the bulk or without detailed support, three times within the 
area 
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stood from 50 nm from Heligoland, three times within one of 100 nm and five times between 
100 and 200 nm. Combining all armed forces, the English battle fleet also crossed Heligoland 
twice within 100 nm and eight times within 250 nm in the same period. There is no doubt that 
greater liveliness on the German side would have increased these movements. If the intended 
advances had been permitted, clashes would very soon have occurred under favorable conditions. 
Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, Admiral v. Ingenohl and Konteradmiral Behncke therefore found the 
right thing in their proposals for a change in the order of operations; it is striking that, with such 
important voices, the sole dissenting opinion of the chief of the Admiral's staff at the main 
headquarters remained decisive. The explanation lies in the fact that his point of view is 
completely subordinate to that of the Reich Chancellor and is supported by the very influential 
Chief of the Naval Cabinet, Admiral v. Miller, was supported in this. 

At the lecture of Admiral v. Pohl, the emperor decided on October 2nd as follows: 

"The development of the war situation makes it absolutely necessary for the fleet to 
remain in existence for the time being and not put itself in a position where it comes to battle 
with superior enemy forces." 


However, the differences of opinion on this point could not be taken lightly. The chief of 
the admiralty's staff was therefore ordered to go to Wilhelmshaven in order to explain to the fleet 
chief and as many senior officers as possible the general situation, which at the time would not 
make it advisable to use the fleet, and to Fleet could suffer as a result of this. "This assumption 
was of course so self-evident that it is impossible to see how findings in Wilhelmshaven should 
prove the opposite. 

The meeting with the fleet chief took place in the presence of the chief of staff on 
October 3rd on the fleet flagship. It was the first and only one during Admiral v. Ingenohl. He 
first emphasized the absolutely imperative, in the interests of the future of our navy, that there 
must be a battle with the English fleet during the war and, referring to the unbearable situation as 
a result of the passive behavior of the fleet, asked for a decision as soon as possible that he 
should go through offensive advances may seek battle with the enemy." 
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He could not consider a brief advance of the enemy fleet into the German Bight as a favorable 
opportunity for battle, although one might then be forced to accept the battle. In order to make 
such advances, however, raise the highest permit for full deployment of the fleet, since he would 
always have to reckon with the entire English fleet as an enemy; Successes against weaker 
sections of the English fleet would be possible, but they seemed improbably too good to him, 
since one could hardly trust the enemy, who had hitherto been very cautious, to make such a 
grave mistake. Of course he could not guarantee a complete victory against the great superiority 
of the enemy, but he believed he could promise that, in accordance with the risk concept of the 
naval law, the enemy would suffer at least as heavy losses in a decisive battle as we did. In any 
case, he should have full clarity about his Majesty's decision on this decisive question for the 
behavior of the deep-sea fleet, since he could not take responsibility for further passive behavior 
of the fleet, but on the other hand he was also not in a position, contrary to the meaning and 
wording under the current operational orders, the fleet to be fully deployed by selecting the 
enemy for battle, especially since the overall situation, which can only be overlooked by the 
Supreme Command, could possibly be very significantly influenced by the losses to be expected 
in the battle. 

Admiral v. Pohl replied that, as he knew, His Majesty should deploy the fleet by selecting 
the enemy for battle and for the near future - until the military situation of the land war was 
better clarified and we at least on one side of the theater of war would make a decision in our 
favor - could not approve for the reasons already outlined in his letters. On the other hand, 
offensive advances by cruisers and torpedo boats, especially battle cruisers, would certainly find 
His Majesty's approval: the associated risk of losses had to be accepted. According to Admiral v. 
Pohl with these remarks, he found fully understanding with the fleet chief and his chief of staff: 
it is possible that he was not more vigorously contradicted only because the intended reluctance 
of the fleet was viewed as a very temporary one, which was accepted for reasons of the overall 
situation must. Advances by the battlecruisers without any backing from the fleet contradicted!” 
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on the other hand, so much all the rules of peacekeeping and the art of warfare that this intention 
should have been most sharply objected to, with reference to the military untenability of such a 
procedure. 

In addition to the fleet chief, Admiral v. Pohl also the squadron chiefs, Vice Admiral v. 
Lans and Scheer, as well as the chief of the North Sea station, Admiral v. Krosigk. According to 
his records, these officers are said to have shared his views, about which Grand Admiral v. 
Tirpitz would have been very astonished, as was to be expected from the earlier reports of the 
fleet chief. 

After a statement by Admiral Scheer brought about in the summer of 1920 for the 
purpose of historical clarification, however, this conversation between him and Admiral v. Pohl 
played in a much different form than the latter has described. Above all, from the remarks that 
Admiral v. Pohl made this point to him on that day, a fundamental contradiction between the 
views of the fleet chief and the chief of the admiralty's staff did not emerge. If the latter had 
stated to him that, in the opinion of the navy, the operational order allowed the necessary 
freedom of action, Admiral Scheer was all the more able to agree with this view, as he and the 
other squadron chiefs had the interpretation of this order meanwhile in the private 
correspondence between Admiral v. Ingenohl and v. Pohl had found was completely unknown. 
For this reason he was in the good faith that the fleet the required "greater freedom of movement 
for partial battles" would not be denied. That in practice there were greater inhibitions ", he 
attributed to the fact that" the fleet command asked them carefully According to Scheer, the fleet 
commander could have shown a more offensive spirit within the scope of the operational order 
and also given the large ships the opportunity to take on the entire British fleet "on his own." 
Back then, as in 1916, as the fleet commander, in agreement with Admiral v. Ingenohl took the 
position: "The battle in the German Bight at the British challenge must be avoided, the enemy, 
on the other hand, brought out of subtle restraint." 

It should at least emerge from these remarks that the debate between Admiral v. Pohl and 
Admiral Scheer was not led by the former with such clarity that he could cite the latter as a 
witness for the correctness of his own views. The same applies to the chief of the North Sea 
station, who, according to his own statements, was so little informed about the operational 
intentions of the high seas forces, '° 
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that a very superficial conversation he had about this with the chief of the admiralty's staff 
should not be as important as it was the message of Admirals v. Pohl received at headquarters. 
An actual agreement of views existed only with the chief of the Ist Squadron, Vice Admiral von 
Lans. As stated in a memorandum that he had already submitted to the fleet chief on September 
11th, he was indeed of the opinion that repeated advances by the fleet into the free North Sea 
would be better given the prospects of success of enemy submarines, destroyers and mines 
would have been omitted. The open water battle was to be avoided and the enemy to await battle 
within the mine barriers of the German Bight. Unfortunately, Admiral v. Pohl refrained from 
exploring the mood of the commanders of the fleet, who at that time felt that the fleet was still 
further reluctant to act as unbearable and disastrous for the benefit of the people. However, the 
front, especially the fleet chief, had failed to convince the chief of the Admiral's staff of the 
untenable situation of the previous situation on the decisive day of our meeting in 
Wilhelmshaven. Admiral v. Pohl was not involved in these negotiations despite their importance. 
Upon hearing of his departure for Wilhelmshaven, however, the deputy chief, Rear Admiral 
Behncke, also went there immediately, although he could not help but get the impression that 
Admiral v. Pohl deliberately wanted to keep him away because of the uncomfortable 
contradictions in his view of the issues to be negotiated. Some parts of the journey in a car, 
however, it reached Wilhelmshaven too late. After a brief conversation with the chief of staff of 
the high seas fleet early in the morning on October 4th on board the flagship, he left at 8 a.m. 
with Admiral v. Pohl back to Bremen. Admiral Behncke literally writes: 

"During the journey I tried to influence him with all reasons and means of persuasion, but 
found him inaccessible and fixed on his point of view." 

Similar ideas of the Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz in the headquarters only increased the 
resistance of the Admirals v. Miiller and v. Pohl. 


The result was a very high opinion of will to the fleet chief on October 6th (1), which 
Admiral v. Pohl exposed and from Admiral v. Miller provided with improvements and additions 
(cf. the words in brackets), which was presented to the Kaiser, but, strangely enough, was not 
signed by him. 





1) Appendix 4.!°7 
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As Admiral v. Pohl pointed out to the head of cabinet that there was no approval note, the latter 
advised against bringing it about. In fact, everything that was contained in the letter was 
approved in the lecture, so it could be refrained from with full justification. This letter was 
initially withheld from the State Secretary. The main points were as follows: 

“Tn response to the letter from the Imperial Command of September 25th, His Majesty 
the Kaiser graciously deigned to order: 

1. The development of the war situation makes it absolutely necessary that the fleet 
initially (as far as possible) remains in its existence and does not expose itself to the possibility 
of coming to battle with superior enemy forces. 

His Majesty points out that the existence of the fleet, ready to strike, has so far kept the 
coasts of the North and Baltic Seas free from the enemy and made it possible for trade with the 
neutral countries in the Baltic Sea area to be resumed. 

The fleet saves the army from having to protect the coasts and enables the necessary 
troops to be deployed in the field. After a battle, even if it is fought out successfully, the 
influence of the navy will diminish in view of the numerical superiority of the enemy, and the 
attitude of the neutrals will be adversely affected under the pressure of the enemy fleet. 

His Majesty therefore orders that the fleet hold back and avoid actions which could lead 
to greater losses. However, this should not exclude the possibility that, in accordance with the 
operational order issued by the Most High, favorable opportunities must be used to harm the 
enemy, [but always with a view to avoiding greater losses] (1). 

A use of the German fleet outside the German Bight, which the enemy is aiming for, for 
example by making his movements in the Skagerrak, is beyond the favorable opportunity 
mentioned in the order of operations. It would also not correspond to His Majesty's intentions if 
the battle were accepted with stronger forces in the German Bight if the enemy appeared, since 
then, as the Imperial Command also points out, damage by submarines is certain before the start 
of the fight must be expected. 





1) Comment from the Head of Cabinet: [] omit as included in the term of the favorable 
opportunity. a 
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His Majesty the Emperors reserve the right to decide for themselves when the fleet will 
be deployed, which has not yet come (given the general military and political situation). 

On the other hand, His Majesty orders that the war with submarines, torpedo boats and 
mines be vigorously pursued, but that the preservation of the submarines and torpedo boats be 
kept in mind so that they can be used in the later stages of the war after the occupation of the 
Belgian-French coast not missing and the torpedo boats can be expected on the day of the 
decision. Action by the battle cruisers to harm the enemy in the North Sea is also approved by 
His Majesty. 

2. His Majesty has found great satisfaction in the conduct of the war at sea so far and, as I 
have already communicated orally to the chief of the oceans, he has the fullest appreciation for 
the great benefit that the services and the waiting attitude of the fleet have so far had for the 
conduct of the war. 

His Majesty the Kaiser expects the spirit of the leaders and the crews not to suffer as a 
result of the wait-and-see attitude and that His Majesty can count on the fleet when the very 
highest of them deem the time to deploy." 

With this decree, one of the most serious decisions of the war for the navy had been taken. 
Although the prerequisites for the previous operational order had been described as incorrect by 
the naval command, the chief of the admiralty's staff, supported by the chief of the naval cabinet, 
held on to this despite all opposing ideas. As if that weren't enough, instead of expanding it, as 
requested, the fleet chief's freedom of action was restricted to a minimum; at the same time, 
guidelines were given for the subordinate operations left to him that contradicted all the rules of 
military experience: fighting but avoiding losses, So what was militarily impossible was 
demanded. With the repeated emphasis on the instruction to avoid greater losses, one 
automatically recalls the indignant exclamation of Napoleon I when similar operational 
directives were proposed to him: Ou donc les amiraux frangais ont-ils appris, qu'on pouvait faire 
la guerre sans courir aucun risqué? (1) 

Under such instructions, all undertakings were bound to carry the seeds of weakness in 
them from the outset. If they passed without losses, they were certainly also without any strategic 
importance. 





1) "Where did the French admirals learn that one could wage war without running any 
risk? " 109 
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Nevertheless, the fleet commander, not accustomed to openly opposing a supreme will 
and to throw the weight of his position and responsibility in the interests of the fatherland into 
the balance, was satisfied with this instruction, despite serious misgivings. In his memorandum 
of January 1918, he made the following comments: 

“This new Supreme Operational Order clarified the behavior of the high seas forces, 
unfortunately not in the sense I wanted, since the majority of the fleet was still condemned to 
hold back and avoid battle, because one without the full use of the fleet and without it larger 
losses seemed inconceivable to me." 


Here, too, it was Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, who foresaw the consequences of the fateful 
decision with the incorruptible foresight of the born Leader. When he found out about the 
imperial decision, unfortunately too late, on October 11, 1914, he wrote the following letter to 
the chief of the Admiralty's staff: 

“The letter of October 6, 1914 sent by your Excellency to the chief of the oceans on the 
basis of your immediate lecture gives us the opportunity to make the following remarks available 
to Your Excellency: 

1. The directive that the fleet should hold back and avoid actions which could lead to 
greater losses will, in my opinion, mean that the fleet will not have the opportunity to decide on a 
battle at all. Rather, it will only come to fruition under favorable circumstances if it tries, by 
advances, as also proposed by the high seas chief in his fine letter of September 25, 1914, to 
bring the enemy into situations that allow against parts of the enemy fleet proceed and start night 
torpedo boat attacks against him. The appearance of our fleet outside the Helgoland Bay must 
create uncertainty in the disposition of the enemy fleet management and initiate countermeasures 
that will bring the enemy fleet or essential parts of it near our coasts. Only in this way, that is, 
through our initiative, can the fleet create the opportunity for battle or at least for the successful 
use of torpedo boats. If it leaves the initiative to the enemy and waits in the estuaries until the 
latter offers the battle, so to speak, it will always have strongly superior and prepared forces 
before it, against which it can hardly unfold from the estuaries with any prospect of success. |! 
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2. In my opinion, the energetic use of torpedo boats is only possible if they are used with 
strong armed forces, ideally with the whole fleet as backing. Otherwise, they will soon encounter 
superior mixed forces so that they will achieve nothing. On the other hand, I am of the opinion 
that if we succeed in bringing our torpedo boat flotilla into action either in the daytime battle or 
in the nightly attack against substantial parts of the English fleet, we will achieve great results. 
We vouch for their good training based on decades of training. 

3. The permanent lying of our squadrons in the mouths of the river can not be without 
negative consequences for the combat readiness of our fleet. Not only is the naval formation 
lacking the possibility of maintaining its tactical training, but without the staff having to make 
the slightest reproach, the brilliant spirit of our staff must, by necessity, be affected by the fact 
that the fight for military activity becomes increasingly withdrawn from them." 

This objection came too late, through no fault of the Grand Admiral, and went unnoticed 
despite the importance of the man who raised it. After Admiral v. Miiller, without having been 
presented to the Kaiser too fine, to the files. It was disastrous for the Navy that this could happen. 
The man who, under the Kaiser, had created the modern German navy in a few decades and 
stamped it with the mark of his personality, who knew the strengths and weaknesses of his work 
like no other, would have been called to use it in a responsible position in the war to direct. He 
himself pointed out that whoever wanted to lead the navy in war would have to have firm faith in 
it. He had it! 


In the sure feeling that, like the army in the Supreme Command, the Navy would have to 
be given a unified leadership in the war, the Grand Admiral had asked the Emperor through the 
Cabinet on July 29, 1914, to place the management of the Navy lay in one hand. However, he did 
not have in mind the revival of the old high command of the navy, which with very limited 
authority had nothing to do with the entire procurement of materials and recruitment, but the 
clearing up of the admiralty's staff and the Reich's naval office under a commander-in-chief with 
full Responsibility and the greatest possible power of attorney. From this union everything else 
would have come naturally. It would have meant the immediate abolition of the dualism of the 
two Supreme Naval Authorities established when the Emperor took office, and thus opened up 
the possibility of the full use of the forces accumulated in both during the war. = 
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The name chosen for this function and the external form through which the transition to the 
restoration of the old admiralty would have been found was a minor issue if, with mobilization, a 
commander-in-chief took the place of the coexistence of a number of immediate authorities, 
regardless of the decisions that had to be made each time, a chief of the Admiralty. From an 
organizational point of view, it was completely irrelevant whether the chief of the admiralty's 
staff or the state secretary of the Reich Navy Office was appointed for this purpose. It was 
simply a question of which of the two was the most suitable personality. Under the prevailing 
circumstances, however, the Grand Admiral could only propose himself as a matter of duty and 
in accordance with the judgment of the Maritime Officer Corps. However, the Kaiser was not 
inclined to accept this request, but on the other hand he was just as unwilling to refrain from the 
cooperation of the Grand Admiral. The result, as stated in a cabinet letter to Admiral v. Pohl was 
determined, therefore remained an "unfortunate half-measure" (1). 

The letter itself read as follows: 

Berlin, July 30, 1914. 

“His Majesty the Emperor and King wish that your Excellency, at this very serious time, 
get in touch with the State Secretary of the Reich - Naval Office beforehand about what your 
Excellency has to say to His Majesty, and draw attention to any divergent views of the State 
Secretary in the presentation His Majesty wants your Excellency not to take this as a mistrust, 
but only as an expression of His Majesty's need, given the seriousness of the situation, to benefit 
as much as possible from the proven judgment of a long-time adviser who is experienced in all 
areas of naval affairs." 

Strangely enough, this letter is found in the records of Admiral v. Pohl (2), but not 
mentioned, only under August 11th is the following entry: 

"10 O'clock. Admiral v. Miiller announces that Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz should go to the 
main headquarters. Not to get involved in my business, but to advise His Majesty on political 
affairs. 





1) Tirpitz, memories. Page 328. 
2) Page 10 of the same.'” 
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That is why he was still with us to give us more detailed information orally and to assure us that 
this would not affect my position in importance. - At least that puts me in an uncomfortable 
position, because Tirpitz won't be allow me to talk into my business." 

This presentation, which deviates completely from the facts, is indicative of the spirit in 
which the cabinet letter was followed from the outset. The rejection of the State Secretary's 
proposal to unite the Reich - Marine - Office and Admiral staff under fine guidance also resulted 
in the peculiar situation that While in the affairs of the army the historical influence of the chief 
of the general staff at least with the outcome of the naval battle alone became decisive, the 
supreme command of the navy remained exclusively with the person of the emperor, whereby 
this the balance of the opinions of a large number of Immediate authorities fell to the Navy itself. 
With the spatial separation of a number of immediate authorities from the person of the emperor, 
this fell to the naval cabinet and to his very influential chief, Admiral v. Miiller, had an influence 
on naval warfare that went far beyond what was organizationally planned. The fact that the chief 
of the admiralty's staff did not immediately claim the position in the navy that the chief of the 
general staff occupied in the army also contributed significantly to this. Of course, only Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz can enforce such a position. In addition to other circumstances, this dissimilar 
organization has also contributed significantly to making tight, departmental cooperation 
between the army and navy even where it would be sought, more difficult. 

No one could yet foresee the whole calamity which the incoherent treatment of naval 
questions in the war would inflict upon the nation. Today there is no longer any doubt that the 
rejection of a Supreme Naval War Command at that time was more than anything else to doom 
the Navy. The resulting involvement of irresponsible advisers later caused Grand Admiral v. 
Tirpitz and Admiral Bachmann on the rejection of further joint responsibility and submission of 
the bid to leave. If you now look back at the fateful consequences of the decision of October 6 
for naval warfare in the North Sea, you will'!” 
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have to ask whether such a step by the State Secretary, instead of a simple objection, would not 
have been appropriate at that time or even if his demand for a unified naval command was 
rejected. 

At the time, however, it was hard to miss how things would ultimately turn out. Finally, 
the cited documents do not give a complete picture of the manner in which the Grand Admiral 
and others defended their dissenting point of view on questions of naval warfare. Adjusted to the 
subjective opinion of the representatives of the opposing view and mostly written down after a 
long verbal exchange of ideas with them in order to achieve something at the moment, they were 
by no means written for the purpose of later historical evaluation. To the Grand Admiral, whose 
very brief and concise statements stand in contrast to the broadly detailed memoranda of the 
others, the deed seemed more important than the war of words. He still believed, based on the 
impressions he had in the meantime gained from a personal correspondence with the fleet 
commander, that he would now, in spite of everything, make the decision to do so. Moreover, 
only the leaders of the front could judge from their own point of view. But it means taking their 
responsibility very broadly if one wants to assert that at least after August 28 one of them should 
have raised his voice for the fact that things would not go on like this, even if it had cost him his 
head. All the greater the merit if such a thing had been found. Insofar as any ideas were raised 
from the front at all, they were, however, addressed in confidence to the head of the cabinet and 
thus easily got on a dead track when the latter was hired. The views of the Grand Admiral, 
however, were fully known to the Kaiser, but the unfortunate outcome of the outpost battle of 
August 28 had made such a lasting impression on the Kaiser that he was now in favor of views 
other than those of the Reich Chancellor and the two other admirals at headquarters proved 
inaccessible. With the decreasing prestige of the navy at headquarters, which was due to their 
haste, which they truly did not choose themselves, the influence of the Grand Admiral also 
steadily declined. That he then looked increasingly worried about the future, especially since he 
was probably the only one at headquarters who, from knowledge of the history of naval warfare, 
immediately became fully aware of what the entry of England into the war meant while at the 
same time holding back the German fleet, is under, only too understandable under these 
circumstances. At the beginning of the war he had hoped that his presence at the headquarters 
would exert his influence on the Kaiser and even with the Chief of the Admiralty's staff! !* 
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but he soon realized that the latter was increasingly under the influence of the Chancellor and 
Head of Cabinet came, while he himself, beginning on August 28th, no longer concerned the 
monarch's ear with subtle objections, despite all external sparing. For this, the chief of the 
admiralty's staff and that of the naval cabinet have primarily military responsibility. They also 
largely contributed to the decision not to use the fleet. 


On October 7, 1914, the chief of the naval cabinet, Admiral v. Miiller, in response to a 
letter to the General Director of the Hamburg - America - Line, Mr Ballin, among others wrote 
the following: 

"It would be a major military and political mistake to seek a battle just to appear with the 
fleet as an instrument of combat." 

The sentence in itself is incontestable, but the request was not made by anyone. The 
meaning of this sentence is therefore the complete rejection and misunderstanding of all of the 
admiral's staff, the fleet and Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz cited arguments for the military necessity 
and the chances of success of a battle. Not in order to appear with the fleet as a combat 
instrument, but in order to finally transfer the fighting efforts against the most powerful and 
dangerous enemy to its very own combat area, the sea, because otherwise the defeat was 
inevitable, the enormous forces accumulated for this on the German side were allowed do not rot 
uselessly behind the barriers. It was possible that the idea of saving the fleet as a purely political 
instrument could arise in the minds of unilaterally politically or commercially minded laypeople, 
but it is difficult to understand how this idea found its way into naval officers with military 
experience and knowledge of naval history. Now that the outcome of the war is known, no 
elaborate political argument can excuse the mistake made here. At the time, in view of the 
difficulty of the problem, such arguments overgrown any sober strategic insight. In the files of 
the Naval Cabinet there is a substantial correspondence (1) from the General Director of the 
Hamburg-America Line, Mr. Ballin, who vividly explains these lines of thought, as they were 
perhaps typical. In the period from October Ist to October 12th he wrote, inspired by a letter 
from Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, several times to this and Admiral 





1) See Annexes 6 to a= 
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v. Miiller about these questions. It is significant that in Ballin's letters, on the question of what 
should happen after the war, the far more significant question, by what means the war can be 
won, takes a back seat. In spite of his overseas experience, in spite of his outstanding importance 
and undoubted contribution to the countermeasures in the economic war, and although one 
should have trusted him to have a better knowledge of England and the British, Mr. Ballin 
believed in a decision of the war on land that was favorable to Germany. As soon as France and 
Belgium fell on the ground, it would be fine to have an alliance with England and France on the 
basis of an understanding at the expense of the navy. England's demands in this regard would not 
exceed an acceptable level. But it would by no means be a happy preparation for a peace to be 
striven for on this basis if the German fleet succeeded in delivering a victorious naval battle to 
the English. It should not be misinterpreted if he dares to venture a little cheekily into this remote 
area. In any case, according to my conviction, in England, if its fleet suffers a defeat in open 
battle, one would break out into a downright mad rage, and it would then have to fight to the last 
man and penny. That would be in the nature of things. For if England had lost even only part of 
its maritime prestige, it would lose the great continents that had hitherto subordinated themselves 
to the small island in the form of colonies. The English right to exist in its present form ceases to 
exist if the dominance of the sea for England were to be lost: 

““Tf we could get England to declare bankruptcy and wipe it out of the ranks of the great 
powers, that would be a success so great and so great that one is fully entitled to sacrifice the last 
man and the last penny for it. But I'm afraid it will remain an overly ambitious goal. One 
shouldn't reach for the stars. England at least has a supply of her food from Atlantic countries, 
while we can hardly survive in such a war that goes on for years. But we should also starve for it 
if the solution to the task is really promising." 

But if one renounces the battle at sea - this is where the fallacy begins - that would only 
have a favorable effect on the situation for us. The following would happen: 

“When the English see their army destroyed, when they see this disgustingly petty 
economic war aimed at stealing our money from our pockets remains an unsuccessful 
undertaking, when they''® 
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notice that conditions in their colonies are beginning to become insecure, when they finally feel 
disgusted at the thought that they are lying in bed with the Slavs and the yellow men, then they 
will certainly be ready for peace, especially when France and Belgium long for peace too." 

The day we had Ostend, Boulogne and Calais would be the psychological moment for 
England. 

”The present English cabinet is sworn to the old English idea of the "balance of power". 
Today England is the only one of the three hostile great powers which has no interest in further 
weakening Germany. If the war had been unfortunate for us (1), England might have admitted 
that the French would take Alsace and Lorraine from us again, and would not have been modest 
on the war compensation issue, but apart from that, the British would have - this is my 
conviction - a change political equilibrium in Europe is not tolerated. 

One would only have tried to enforce a fleet agreement as a sine qua condition. I go so 
far as to believe that if we had been unluckly and Russia had overrun us, England would have 
taken our side so as not to see the equilibrium shaken in Russia's favor." 

As can be seen from a his reply to this letter, Admiral v. Miller agreed with Mr. Ballin's 
statement that the fleet was not being used, but the optimism expressed by the latter about 
political developments went too far for him. He commented on this as follows: 

"Much must still come to fruition against England, in the Near and Far East, before 
England agrees to a peace as you imagine it, a peace that leaves us economically useful colonies 
and secure world trade, which is a condition for our world power position forms. A decisive 
victory in France and Russia are necessary stages on the way to this goal. But that alone will not 
achieve the goal." 

A community of interests with England, even on the basis of a naval agreement, seemed 
to him hardly possible, so the government should not be under any illusions: 

“Tn any case, we must regroup the European 





1) Here the letter writer already assumes the successful outcome of the war as a fact!!” 
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Powers are striven for, perhaps better without than with England, whose brutality as a sea power 
has become clear even to my current allies." 

Despite this knowledge, however, Admiral v. Miiller on the main question were the 
thoughts of such personalities who hoped for an early understanding with England in the 
misunderstanding of the British will to annihilate and saw only an obstacle to this in a stronger 
participation of the German fleet. 

Thus Herr Ballin warned in his letters that the fleet should on no account be deployed as 
long as it could be avoided. That would be "a waste of a large chunk of national wealth". And it 
goes on to say: 

"The word "fleet in being", which has recently reappeared but has never disappeared, 
serves you all the relevant considerations in a nutshell. In my eyes, the fleet has never been 
anything else and must not be anything else than the indispensable reserve of a global economy 
that has been found. And just as little as a conscientious director will attack the reserves of his 
company as long as the bitterest necessity does not compel him, just as little should the navy be 
drawn into the war as long as there is not the toughest compulsion to do so." 

This is conditionally agreed, but in the opinion of Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, the deputy 
chief of the admiralty's staff and also the chief of the fleet, this bitterest necessity, this harshest 
compulsion, had already occurred. It actually existed since England entered the war. At the time, 
of course, this was revealed more clearly to maritime experts than to outsiders. Their warnings 
were drowned out by the voices of irresponsible advisers, all the more so since there was a lack 
of unity of opinion in their own camp. But that was the essential point. 


The lukewarm assessment of the prospects for success at sea, the overestimation of the 
number compared to the imponderables of war, the tendency to swap the sword for the pen too 
early and the misunderstanding of the inexorable facts that this war can only be achieved through 
the full use of all forces of the Bringing the nation to a happy end had also found its way into 
specialist circles, given the particularly difficult strategic situation in which he placed the fleet. 
For example, a memorandum drafted by the Chief of Staff, Rear Admiral Eckermann, on 
September 9th to the Chief of Admiral Staff on the political reasons for the'!® 
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according to his view, the following lines of thought spoke against the use of the fleet: 

According to his conviction, the plan of operations was based on the idea that the 
political importance of the navy for the duration of the war and the conclusion of peace would 
cease to exist if it were used in a decisive battle on the high seas at the beginning of the war. The 
trade in the Baltic Sea would then be at the mercy of the enemy as well as that in the North Sea, 
the English pressure on Denmark and Holland would become more effective and the relief of the 
army through the fleet on the coast of the North Sea and Baltic Sea and the national borders of 
the neutral sea states stop. Britain's war aim was, besides the economic damage and the 
prevention of German shipping, which could not be significantly reduced even by a victorious 
battle, the German fleet. To achieve this goal, the British fleet would perhaps sooner or later 
come to the German Bight, but perhaps this risk would be too great for England, and a decisive 
battle would then ensue. Thus England would have lost its army at the end of the war, while the 
threat from the German fleet would persist. Under such circumstances England could hardly 
make peace and would then have to offer the battle at the last hour, even under unfavorable 
conditions. It is therefore wrong for the German side to strive for a decisive battle within the 
German Bight at the beginning of the war if the enemy has to be reckoned with great superiority. 
It would only serve his intentions. 

The most striking thing about this view is their negative attitude. The devastating defeat 
of the German fleet in the event of the decisive battle is tacitly assumed, the many favorable 
options for proceeding on one's own initiative are not affected, so the responsible chief of staff of 
the deep sea fleet lacked the trust that Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz had to be a prerequisite for 
success. It clearly emerges from this that Rear Admiral Eckermann was not the person to support 
a more generous view of the order of operations and to propose appropriate undertakings to the 
fleet commander. In response to this Christian thinker, the fleet chief remarked that the purely 
military chances for the fleet would in any case be better if one were to choose the time and 
circumstances to strike through smaller offensive advances. At least for the time being, he 
wanted to refrain from sending the memorandum. He did not consider the military-political part 
to be suitable at all for sending. 

This diversity of views on such fundamental questions already exists''” 
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within the fleet management was extremely questionable for the conduct of the naval war. 
However, it did not lead to a change in the personality of the Chief of Staff. Of the squadron 
chiefs, it was the chief of the I squadron, Vice Admiral v. Lans, who advocated the defensive in 
the sharpest form. From considerations that he put down in the war diary on September 15 (see 
Appendix 5), as well as from an already mentioned memorandum of September 11 (1)) it 
emerges that, in contrast to the fleet commander, all disadvantages come from one of his own 
confusion aspired open water battle that seemed to combine all advantages with a battle behind 
the mine barriers of the Helgoland Bay. Assuming that the enemy would eventually have to 
come and offer the battle in the Helgoland Bay if he were denied other opportunities, it seemed 
to him better to forego on his own initiative until then and not, as would the reluctance of the 
enemy seemed to suggest itself to seek contact with the enemy by advances. 

According to the various currents described here in relation to the question of whether or 
not to use the German fleet, it is therefore certain that although there have been supporters of a 
further wait-and-see attitude on the part of the fleet among experts, their voices have been 
drowned out by timely and very weighty warnings about the Consequences of a defensive that 
goes too far. There was no lack of proposals for a use of the fleet that was equally accountable 
for the war situation and the strategic conditions of the North Sea theater of war. Both by Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz, as suggested by Rear Admiral Behncke and Admiral v. Such have been made 
ingeniously. In the decisive meeting in Wilhelmshaven, however, the latter, who was primarily 
responsible for the decision alongside the chief of the Admiralty's staff, unfortunately submitted 
to the decision in the negative sense without further contradiction or resignation. Admiral v. 
Ingenohl, however, assumed a considerable part of the responsibility for the further course of the 
war in the North Sea, as long as the his flag was waved on the fleet flagship. 





1) See page 95,7" 
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5. The problem of the inner line, Kaiser 
Wilhelm - Canal and Belte. 


Just two days after abandoning the cruiser advance, the fleet management was once again 
confronted with a question of fundamental importance. On September 24th, English submarines 
were reported approaching Vinga through the Kattegat. At 22:00 the following alarming 
telegram was received by the chief of the oceans: 

“The agent in Malm6 reports: 17:30 an English fleet entered the Great Belt after mine 
barriers had been removed by lock breakers. Admiralty staff. " 

If this report was based on laughter, the strategic consequences for the armed forces 
under the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea, Prince Heinrich of Prussia, could result in a 
demonstration on the Russian coast of the IV and V squadrons could easily lead to greater 
difficulties. How seriously the news was taken in Berlin was evident from a telegram 
immediately following that the admiral's staff considered it necessary to immediately throw as 
many armed forces as possible, primarily submarines and torpedo boats, at the Baltic Sea. 
Corresponding orders would like to be made pending further orders from GHQ. These followed 
just 10 minutes later. After that, the If Squadron should also be kept ready for the rapid passage 
through the canal. 23:15 the order was received that the I. and II. Squadrons had to make 
preparations for the trip to the Baltic Sea. 

First, the submarines available in the North Sea went to Brunsbiittel, while the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea closed the Langeland Belt with a mine lock (1). At his 
request, the ships of the deep-sea fleet "Derfflinger", "Prinz Heinrich" and "Berlin", which were 
in Kiel for test drives, were made available to him for the defense of the Bay of Kiel. These 
armed forces were supposed to be sent "Roon", "Prinz Adalbert" on September 25th ", all small 
cruisers except" StraBburg "and the I, III and V torpedo boat flotilla were reinforced. In the 
meantime, the capital ships in the North Sea began to unload coal in order to get down to the 
canal. 





1) For more details see "The War at Sea", Baltic Sea, Volume I, page 151 ff.'7" 
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Given the length of this work, based on previous experience, they could only be ready for the 
canal trip in four to five days. There was therefore concern that the September 25th at 04:00 a.m. 
the Baltic forces still standing at Gotland and Bornholm, especially [TV and V squadrons, could 
be cut off by the British after their breakthrough through the Great Belt. 

Meanwhile, the airship division had received orders to clear the southern exit of the Great 
Belt. At the same time, planes from Kiel proceeded in the same direction. Already around 07:30 
a.m. on September 25th, "L 3", Kapitanleutnant Fritz, was able to report that there were no 
hostile forces in the Bay of Kiel or in the Langeland Belt. Soon further incoming messages 
confirmed that it was indeed a false alarm. Unfortunately too late to be able to reverse the 
considerable shifts of armed forces that had already been initiated at the first uncertain news. 

As later emerged from the reports of neutral steamers, nothing was known in Copenhagen 
of the penetration of English squadrons into the Sound or Great Belt, the Danish mine barriers in 
the former were untouched. In Stockholm, too, there had been no official information about the 
arrival of British forces in the Great Belt, but it was at least possible that British submarines had 
breached the Baltic Sea through the Flint Gully. According to reliable sources, the latter was to 
be expected seriously, while the danger of a major British action in the Baltic Sea did not yet 
exist. 

Thereupon the high seas forces were withdrawn to the North Sea except for the cruisers 
"Roon" and "Prinz Adalbert" as well as two torpedo boat flotillas and three submarines, which 
remain at the disposal of the commander in chief of the Baltic Sea forces until the return of the 
IV and V squadrons to Kiel. The capital ships stopped the preparations for the canal journey, and 
only the IL. Squadron was still kept ready for such a journey. 

On the afternoon of September 25, "L 5", Oberleutnant zur See Hirsch, and the planes 
over the Great and Little Belts did not see any enemy forces either. For this reason, too, the fleet 
command reinforced the assumption that an advance by English forces into the Kattegat was by 
no means intended, but rather only the presence of such forces in the Skagerrak, which had 
already been reported on the occasion of the planned German cruiser advance, caused this 
rumor. 
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In reality, these formations would probably only have had the task of towing or escorting 
submarines in order to then proceed independently through the Belte or the Sound into the Baltic 
Sea. Large steamers that had been reported to the British squadrons could perhaps be referred to 
as submarine mother ships. The following possibilities were expected for the further course of 
the operation: Either the English submarines would now rely on Russian or, what was considered 
less likely, on neutral ports, but perhaps it was just a short advance into the Baltic Sea, so the 
British forces would await the return of the submarines in the Skagerrak. The latter assumption 
seemed to be confirmed by reports that the English squadrons should still be in the Skagerrak, 
although the reports of German airships after various reconnaissance voyages that had been 
extended up to that point contradicted this. Likewise, reports of the appearance of English 
submarines in the Sound and in the Belts did not allow any reliable conclusions to be drawn 
about the aim of their advance. 

On September 25th an English submarine was supposed to be sighted between Skagen 
and Lafé Trindel on a south course; of the submarine. "E 1" should have stopped a Norwegian 
steamer between Laf6 and Anholt, the same or a different one should also have been detected 60 
nm southwest of Kristiansand. On September 26, according to a report from Stockholm, a 
Swedish steamship captain wanted to have sighted five English armored cruisers, each with a 
submarine in tow, on the way to the Skagerrak. 

In the meantime, Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich of Prussia had broken off the venture in 
the eastern Baltic Sea, and he arrived in Kiel on September 26th. When he returned, the high sea 
units made available to him for his undertaking were again placed under the command of the 
fleet chief. Only the [TV squadron remained for use in the western Baltic Sea under the command 
of the Baltic Sea commander, but had to be ready at any time for the immediate crossing to the 
North Sea. When the first news of the presence of enemy forces in the Skagerrak and Kattegat 
had arrived on September 22, the fleet management had the idea of stabbing them from the North 
Sea with submarines and torpedo boats. Before it was possible, however, to use the submarines 
in the receiving position at Terschelling and Horns Riff for the planned battlecruiser advance, the 
orders from Berlin made it necessary to send all available submarines on the way through the 
canal to the Baltic Sea.'*° 
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Most of the torpedo boats were also withdrawn from use in the North Sea for the same reason. 
However, since the favorable opportunity to attack the heavy British armed forces, which were 
still suspected in the Skagerrak, was not allowed to pass completely unused, an attack flotilla 
was finally put together from the operational half-flotillas of the V and VII torpedo boat flotilla. 
However, when the boat was supposed to leave in the night of September 27th to 28th, with the 
northwesterly wind picking up, a sufficient advance speed of the boats was no longer to be 
expected due to the high swell. 

The enterprise therefore had to be abandoned. Because the majority of the submarines 
were sent to the Baltic Sea, only "U 12" could be sent north to seek attack opportunities near 
Stavanger and in the Skagerrak. But this too soon had to break off the long-distance operation 
due to bad weather known the facts on which the exaggerated rumors of the bringing in of strong 
British forces into the Baltic Sea had been based. Only two English submarines, "E 1" and "E 5", 
had been dispatched to the Kattegat in these days to report the advance of German armed forces, 
primarily German auxiliary cruisers for the trade war, from the Belten in good time. On 
September 26th, p.m. these were then picked up west of Kristiansand by the Ist battle cruiser 
squadron and the cruisers "Drake", "Nottingham", "Falmouth" and three destroyers in the worst 
weather, which already seriously endangered the safety of the submarines (1). 

On the other hand, the greater part of the "Grand Fleet" had already entered Scapa on 
September 24th, the day of the false report that they had entered the Great Belt. It is therefore 
possible, if not proven, that the false alarm was deliberately sent by the enemy was spread to 
distract the German fleet management from the operations in the English Channel in the 
direction of the Kattegat and Skagerrak. 


If this opinion is correct, one will have to admit that the purpose and more than that has 
been achieved. Not only was the deep sea fleet almost completely paralyzed for a time in the 
North Sea by the accelerated throwing of the light armed forces over to the Baltic Sea, but the 
armed forces demonstrating against Russia also had to retreat at an accelerated rate at the first 
alarm message due to a lack of support from their own strong forces. 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, page 135.'** 
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It was thus proven which effects in naval warfare could be achieved by such alarm messages as a 
result of the complete uncertainty about the whereabouts of the enemy armed forces and the 
possibility of extremely rapid and unexpected shifts of forces due to the nature of the weapons. 
The knowledge of this possibility was the reason why the admiral staff, apparently hastily, 
immediately took countermeasures with serious consequences. If he had waited first to check the 
rushing news, with the difficulties of the canal journey, despite the advantage of the inner line for 
a counter-attack, it could already be too late. Admittedly, when the strategic tasks of the British 
fleet were carefully assessed, everything spoke against such an undertaking at that time. After all, 
the false alarm gave rise to rethinking all the questions relating to the problem raised by it. In the 
memorandum of September 25, which has already been mentioned several times, the fleet chief 
commented on this question. Above all, it seemed to him that the principle of always closed use 
of the high seas, which had already been adopted for the North Sea, although unfortunately not 
always followed, was also important for this case. It is not necessary for future larger 
undertakings in the eastern Baltic Sea to have the entire ocean-going forces exhibited in Kiel 
from the outset in order to prevent the danger that the squadrons advanced into the eastern Baltic 
Sea could be cut off by the enemy advancing from the belts. If such a movement of the ocean- 
going fleet was only initiated after the British had already begun to penetrate the Baltic Sea, this 
would either result in the use of light forces before the arrival of the battlecruisers and ships of 
the line in Kiel and thus lead to combat situations similar to those on August 28th or the 
counterattack would be totally too late. For a successful action against strong English squadrons 
breaking into the Baltic Sea from the Belten or the Sound, it is therefore just as necessary to hold 
together the high seas forces under unified leadership as in the North Sea. 


These statements were correct if one had to reckon with the action of the whole English 
fleet against the Baltic Sea. However, given the overall strategic situation, this was unlikely. 
Against English sub-ventures for the purpose of diversion, however, a strong protection of the 
western Baltic Sea, especially the southern exits of the Belte, had to be sufficient. The position of 
the deputy chief of the admiralty's staff therefore moved in this direction. At the same time he 
emphasized that ties of high seas forces for purposes of warfare in the Baltic Sea should be 
avoided as far as possible. He commented on this as follows:'”° 
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“T do not consider such demonstrations (with the participation of ocean forces) to be right 
at all. In general, the success of a demonstration is disproportionate to what is at stake and to the 
damage it causes serious warfare in the North Sea. It was imperative that the conduct of war in 
the Baltic Sea in favor of those against our strongest enemy should be kept within the scope of 
the order of operations for the Baltic theater. Otherwise it is to be feared that we will have to pass 
unused favorable opportunities to strike against the English fleet." 

However, the fleet management was primarily concerned with emphasizing the principle 
of the closed use of their units in the Baltic Sea, when the timely support of armed forces sent 
there by capital ships was still being called into question by the difficulties of the journey 
through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. The practical surveys of September 25th turned out to be 
considerably more favorable than the previous assumptions, which are based on the experiences 
of If. Squadron supported in the first days of mobilization, but the passage of the canal still 
required that the battle cruisers and the ships of I. and III. Squadron was brought to a draft of 
only 8.5 m - from the beginning of November from 8.8 m. In the worst case, i.e. after the coal 
had been replenished with the war coal, the ships had to lighten up to 1700 tons before starting 
the canal. Keeping them permanently at the canal's draft did not allow combat readiness, because 
then there was no coal protection against projectile effects and difficulties arose in getting 
enough coal to reach the maximum speed from the bunkers in front of the fires continuously and 
without the help of the seafaring personnel. However, it was possible to achieve that with weekly 
coal and a limitation of the coal supply to the minimum of the combat stock and provision of a 
sufficient number of empty coal embankments for rapid decarburization, the heavy ships could 
leave the jade in at least 48 hours for the canal voyage. In addition, there was another day for the 
march to the canal, which was hindered by the bars in Jade and Elbe, and the canal journey itself, 
as well as a day for refilling coal in Kiel. Even with extreme acceleration, at least four days 
passed before the ships were ready for action in the Baltic Sea. 


In addition to the question of the most appropriate use of the inner line of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal, the fleet management at the same time dealt with the problem of making one 
away from the North Sea via the Skagerrak through the Belte and vice versa usable for their own 
pos and thus the previous disadvantage a single line of advance and return in the North 
Sea. 
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When this question was first discussed in the memorandum of September 25, the fleet 
commander had not yet given up hope of being able to carry out the battlecruiser advance into 
the Skagerrak at the earliest opportunity. If there was a battle in the north, the enemy under the 
previous conditions was able to damage the German fleet with the armed forces in the English 
Channel and on the east coast by destroyers and submarine attacks on the march back to the 
German Bight or to submit to a second battle under perhaps unfavorable circumstances. In any 
case, as the only starting point for all operations, the German Bight, as the only starting point for 
all operations, was to be assessed strategically lower than it had been before due to the 
increasingly narrow blockade by British submarines after the naval command had been 
challenged. For this reason, the fleet chief emphasized the military importance of opening a 
second route of retreat to the domestic ports. Only then would the strategic advantages of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal become fully apparent. In this regard, it was not at all a disadvantage if, as 
a result of the opening of the belte for the purposes of German warfare, the English were also 
partially relocating the theater of war there. The history of naval warfare has shown that this has 
always resulted in more disadvantages than advantages for England. In contrast to the German 
Bight, it would be very difficult for the enemy to use submarines in these areas because they are 
twice as far from his home ports as long as they did not have a base in these areas. Whether the 
opening of the route through the Belte can be made politically possible cannot be judged by the 
fleet management. 

Contrary to these statements, the deputy chief of the Admiral's staff, Konteradmiral 
Behncke, did not consider the planned use of Danish waters to be the right thing to do; rather, it 
would still only come into question in an emergency for the withdrawal of dispersed armed 
forces; for that, however, it would be indispensable. The great disadvantage of using the Danish 
waters for extensive undertakings is that the German armed forces would be endangered by 
penetrating destroyers given the narrowness of the waters. 

For this reason it is not practical to aim for a battle in the Skagerrak or the Kattegat. The 
final decision was made on this point by the imperial will of October 6, 1914, also against the 
Fleet chief. !7’ 
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The decisive factor at headquarters was the political side of the question. The reopening of the 
path through the Belte after it was closed with German approval at the beginning of the war is 
not possible in the current political situation. It is also not in the military interest, especially since 
the Skagerrak could hardly be of any greater use as a gateway to the North Sea, given the small 
coal reserves of the German light forces and the lack of an operational base in the north of the 
Belte. On the other hand, the closing of the Belte by Denmark and Sweden provided greater 
security against the penetration of light enemy forces into the Baltic Sea. However, this 
fundamental position does not rule out the possibility that forces that have split off could return 
through the Little Belt in an emergency, but this should not be planned for. Even if the Little Belt 
were only used in an emergency, there would be a detrimental effect on the previously 
benevolent neutrality of Denmark, but certainly English countermeasures, which would cause the 
German war leadership the greatest nuisance. In addition, in the war situation at the time, the 
Supreme Army Command demanded that everything be avoided that could bring the neighboring 
neutrals, including Denmark, to the opposite side and thus create another battle front. This 
suggestion by the fleet chief to create opportunities for offensive activities by the high seas 
forces was brought down by the defensive attitude of the war command on all North Sea issues 


(1). 





1) See also "Der Krieg zur See", Ostsee Volume I, Chapter 9. There, the international 
legal concept of free passage through Belte and Sound for all belligerents, valid before the war, 
is advocated.!*° 
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6. The struggle for the Flemish coast 
and the fall of Antwerp. 


While the "deep sea fleet" remained on the defensive in September and October 1914 due 
to the decisions made, it was possible, apart from the submarines and actually only the newly 
established naval division, to gain a positive influence on the events in the western theater of war. 
The Navy Corps was the last organizational creation of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. It sprang 
from a very fine head; He set the goals of the newly created unit, put it on a firm footing in 
relation to the army and navy, after the fall of Antwerp arranged for the division to be expanded 
to form a corps and, through personal intervention, was cleared out of the way. 

The great general importance of the Flemish question for Germany's maritime rule, for its 
military, political and economic future, was perhaps the first to move him in the days of August 
1914. The decisive factor for the formation of the naval division, however, were closer 
influences. 

Even then, the State Secretary was convinced that the main direction of German warfare 
would and should not point towards East or West, but towards England. Despite all the great 
successes of this early period, he was concerned that the advance of the German troops on Paris 
to the Belgian coast and the eastern French channel ports had been left behind, and that that great 
gateway of British power remained unlocked. He was constantly preoccupied with the thought of 
England, of whose resilience and destructiveness he had the clearest idea. These considerations 
played a significant role in the creation of the Navy Division. It was in the air and, even without 
the intervention of the Secretary of State, it would have come about during the long duration of 
the war that the navy would have used the Belgian ports for its warfare. But the Grand Admiral 
wanted more; he wanted the Navy to establish itself firmly on the Flemish coast with a strong 
power of its own, as it were” 
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as a symbol of the fact that Germany would be determined to attack its bitter enemy and to assert 
itself against him on an equal footing at sea. As on 24/25. In a telex from Coblenz to the deputy 
state secretary, when the order to be drafted for the naval division was negotiated between Berlin 
and the Great Headquarters on August 8th, he expressly emphasized: "In my opinion, the 
organizational draft must first express an offensive purpose against the English coast." now held 
on, even if he had to step back in the state of affairs. 

Another point of view was added for the Grand Admiral. In the very first weeks of the 
war the German armies had won world-history; the fleet, on the other hand, had not been given 
the same. He was deeply moved by the thought that so much strength was lying idle in these 
great days, and he believed that, as far as his influence was sufficient, he could not represent that 
parts of the navy that were somehow dispensable for the tasks of domestic naval warfare and 
coastal defense , remained unused. 

It was only in mid-August that the Reichs Marine Office negotiated how best to use the 
surplus naval forces, a question that actually had to be resolved by the army and navy during the 
preparatory mobilization work. The first contemplated plan to hand them over to the army as a 
whole was soon abandoned. This obligation had rightly been countered that the Navy itself 
would still find the opportunity to deploy its people for tasks which, even if they did not lead 
directly to the water, actually fell within their area of application, and for which the army might 
not have any strength would release. The first thought was probably Turkey, where in fact a not 
inconsiderable number of aid teams were sent before the Flemish division was founded. But now 
there was always an appreciable surplus: a natural goal of activity offered itself to this on the 
Belgian coast. 

The preliminary negotiations on the establishment of a Navy expeditionary force for 
Belgium took place in the Grand Headquarters in Coblenz, where the State Secretary and Chief 
of the Admiralty's Staff were staying at the time. In response to the suggestions made there, the 
matter had also been dealt with in Berlin; there, especially at the suggestion of the director of the 
shipyard department, Vizeadmirals Dick, the emphasis was initially placed on the aerial 
operations, of which one because of the short distance!*° 
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from Flanders to England was particularly promising. But it soon became clear that other means 
of warfare could also be considered. 

On August 23, the following telegram from Coblenz to Berlin ordered the establishment 
of the naval division: 

"In agreement with the Cabinet and the Admiral's Chief of Staff, the State Secretary 
issues the following directive for the planned organization from the French or Belgian coast: 

1. Organizational and military director Admiral v. Schroder. 

2. If possible, provide all sea battalions, several of them Battalions of sailor artillery, 
sailors' divisions. On the whole if possible, at least 20,000 men. Replacement in naval fortresses 
from surplus to be provided by the reserve and naval service. Implementation with station 
command discuss. Have officers from the stations come to Berlin. 

3. Provide boat material primarily for mine laying. Torpedo boats of the size of the old "S 
1" are not required. Construction time too long. Tugs, fish steamers, and similar vehicles are also 
possible. 

4. Immediately organizational concentration point in Berlin under Admiral v. Schroeder 
to make. Strict confidentiality required. 

5. Perhaps the first stage will be Liége. 

6. Whole matter needs to be swift as events develop faster than foreseen. Antwerp (very 
secret) may also come into consideration. 

7. It is also to be considered which artillery can be made available from our naval 
fortresses for the planned purpose (15 cm field howitzers, perhaps also 15 cm-S.K. for siege 
purposes) and other artillery material. Possibility of exhibiting ship mountings on plank bases, as 
is currently the case in Port Arthur." 

signed: Hopmann. 


On August 24th, Admiral Lubwig v. Schréder, who lived in retirement in Berlin, was 
called by telephone to the Reichs Marine Office, where the first meetings took place. 

After the Supreme Army Command initially behaved negatively, on that day a telegram 
came from the General Headquarters, according to which the General Staff had inquired whether 
the troops intended for the Belgian expedition were already formed, armed and trained in Cadres. 
They would initially only be considered as occupation troops for Belgium, not as field troops. 
This was followed by several questions about the timing of the readiness'* 
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and equipping the formations. The new formation should initially become a division in the sense 
of the army and be subordinate to the army. 

This request caused some concern in Berlin and sparked fears that the division would 
initially only be used as a stage force and would thus be lost for its actual purpose. This concern 
was expressed in a meeting on the evening of the 24th, to which the departmental heads of the 
Reich Marine Office and the representative of the Admiralty's staff were called to discuss the 
initial preparations. It was thought that it might be more correct to wait some time before sending 
the division until it had at least received initial combat training, or until the Belgian coast was 
actually in our hands and the actual task could be tackled there without further ado. In a 
telephone message to Coblenz, the fear was expressed that "our naval troops will only become 
occupation troops and will no longer be available for our naval purposes". The following answer 
was received on the same evening: 

“Advancing our naval troops as soon as possible will help consolidate them and prepare 
them for future naval tasks. They have to be replaced later by army, reserve and land storm 
formations. Use from the coast remains an express goal. The highest order for the formation of 
the expeditionary force must determine this. Send draft for it. " State Secretary. 

On the 25th a.m. the order was drafted by the Deputy Secretary of State, Vice Admiral v. 
Copelle, advise; Above all, the delimitation of powers vis-a-vis the army command was to be 
determined. At the suggestion of Admiral v. Schréder was supposed to be subordinate of the 
expeditionary force "initially" to the army command, the use as a flanking force was only a 
provisional one. For his main task, the use against England, the admiral should be directly 
subordinate to the emperor. 

Following this, in the presence of the representatives of the stations, the Admiral's staff, 
and also the Inspector of the Navy Infantry, Major General v. Wichmann, a meeting was held on 
a larger scale in order to lay the groundwork for the composition and equipment of the formation. 
At the meeting on the evening of the 24th it was concluded that in eight days about 20,000 men, 
one third each from the sea battalions, the sailor artillery and the sailor divisions, could be 
evacuated. The North Sea Station now agreed to provide the officers and men assigned to it.'** 
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The Baltic Sea station was concerned about weakening the fortifications of the war port by 
ceding men. 

It was repeatedly emphasized, both by the representatives of the stations and by Major 
General v. Wichmann that the troops to be deployed, with their imperfect training and equipment, 
could in no way serve as field and movement troops, but could only serve as occupation forces, 
until their actual task, the defense of the Belgian coast and organization of the sea war from the 
bases there, began. 

The final result of the meeting was that the following troops could be made available: 


Sea battalions Kiel. . . 3000 men 
2 Landwehr batteries Kiel 300 “ 
Y2 squadron of cavalry 30. * 
Landwehr pioneers. . . 100 “ 
Sea battalions Wilhelmshaven. 4500 “ 
¥Y squadron of cavalry Wilhelmshaven. 50.“ 
Sailor artillery Kiel....... 1400 “ 
Sailor artillery Wilhelmshaven 3000 “ 
Sailors Division and Torpedo Division Kiel 200 “ 
Sailor division and torpedo division Wilhelmshaven 200 “ 
Shipyard division Kiel...... 150 “ 
Shipyard division Wilhelmshaven 300 “ 
Naval Defense Departments Kiel tentatively around 1000 “ 


Maritime multiple divisions Wilhelmshaven for the time being around 2000 

Teams for the medical department, both stations together 300 men (from construction 
divisions). 

It was also decided that on August 30th a battalion of marine infantry should be deployed 
from each station as the first squadron. On September 2nd and 4th, the rest of the expeditionary 
troops were supposed to follow, except for the naval departments, which would not have finished 
their military training until after about three to four weeks and would not be ready to march. 

The shipyard department was instructed to provide material: 70 torpedo discharge tubes 
with torpedoes to arm small steamers, 6 mobile F.T. stations, some diving [underwater] 
apparatus, tilting platforms for mine layers, explosives and signaling devices. At the end of 
October, it was announced, around 50 trained airmen would be made available, but observers are 
not yet available. The shipyard department declared the airships to be even more important, and 
one of the halls ordered should be set up in Belgium: before the start !*? 
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October, however, is unlikely to begin with the airship operations. 

The shipyard department was instructed to provide 20,000 rifles, 20 machine guns and 
about 20 boat and landing guns with 300 protection each, as well as a number of guns that were 
originally ordered for Kiel and Wilhelmshaven: three Belgian 28 cm guns stored at Krupp were 
also made mentioned, but the decision on their transmission was reserved. 

The question of the equipment of the teams could not yet be fully clarified. The ships 
were supposed to give gaiters and canteens, but there was a lack of field boots, cookware and 
rucksacks. Long coats were to be procured for the sailors by September; all clothing was blue, 
even for the naval infantry. 

For all the importance attached to the formation of the expeditionary force, the resources 
deemed necessary and available were small and quite makeshift. The urge prevailed. "Not to be 
late" and first of all to get the company going. And it will be fine to admit that it was impossible 
in those days to get a clear picture of the course that the development would take in detail; The 
breathless course of the events of those days could actually throw any calculation upside down - 
first out into enemy territory! Then facts had to shape everything else and have done it. 

Late on the evening of the 25th there was another meeting on the organization of aviation 
at the expeditionary force. The idea of a lavish air war against England from the Belgian coast 
found an especially eager advocate in Vizeadmiral Dick; Quite apart from the uncertain and 
imperfect means that were available at that time, the possibilities and effects of war of aggression 
in the air were undoubtedly overestimated and too much was expected from the bombing of the 
aircraft, which at that time were still very unsuitable. At that time, no one had any idea of the 
tremendous forces of destruction that the war unleashed and that one would get used to. The 
deputies of both the State Secretary and the Admiral's Chief of Staff urged that senior officers 
should be assigned to the air operations from Belgium. In the end, however, the attempt to define 
these plans more firmly failed due to the uncertainty of the technical and military bases. 

It was still necessary to obtain the highest cabinet order for the establishment of the 
expeditionary force. A draft for this was drawn up in Berlin. '** 
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At noon on the 26th, in order to speed things up, an officer of the staff was dispatched in the 
motor vehicle to the Grand Headquarters in order to present it there and to obtain a decision on 
the final wording. On August 27th a.m. the debates took place in Coblenz in the presence of the 
State Secretary and the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff. The chief of the naval cabinet spoke out 
against including in the order the reference provided in the original case, according to which the 
divisional commander should be directly subordinate to the emperor in all sea and coastal 
operations. The State Secretary also contested that as soon as the division had established itself 
on the coast, the naval commander would naturally be independent in all sea operations; however, 
a formal determination is not necessary at this point. At the deliberations it was further 
established that, with regard to the level of training of the men, the small number of active 
officers and the inadequacy of the equipment, the division could not be used as a movement 
force. Awake consultation with the then Minister of War, General v. Fallenhahn, the following 
version was therefore chosen and executed on August 29th by His Majesty the Emperor: 

“1. It is as expedited as possible to form a mobile naval division, consisting of troops of 
the marine infantry, sailor artillery, sailor divisions with the necessary specialists in the 
approximate strength of a mobile field division of the army. 

2. The mobile naval division is subordinate to the army command. It is initially to be 
equipped for the task of replacing part of the mobile field army that is occupying Belgium as a 
siege and infestation force. At the same time, preparations for the small war against England are 
to be carried out as far as possible from the Belgian and northern French coasts. 

3. The composition of the expeditionary corps and the commanding of the officers, if I do 
not have them myself, are to be arranged by the station commands in agreement with the 
commander of the mobile marine division and the Reich Marine Office. 

4. The war ministry and the army command must be notified of the corps' readiness to 
march as early as possible. 

Grand Headquarters, August 29, 1914. 

signed Wilhelm I. R. 
signed v. Tirpitz signed by Falkenhayn. 


To the Reich Chancellor (Reichs Marine Amt) and to the Minister of War."!> 
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At the meeting on the 25th in Berlin, the representatives of the two naval stations had 
raised concerns about the handing over of crews on a large scale, since this would impair the 
readiness of the domestic coastal works. In order to relieve the station commandos of 
responsibility for this to a certain extent and to induce them to provide the naval division with 
people who were really useful for warfare, the following supplementary order was addressed to 
the two stations at the suggestion of the State Secretary: 

“The personnel of the mobile naval division to be formed on my orders do not have to be 
fully up to the tasks ahead. On the other hand, since the structure of the war situation makes it 
unlikely that serious attacks on the naval fortresses will take place in the near future, the naval 
station commands must take this circumstance into account as far as possible when selecting 
personnel. The temporary loss of combat readiness of the naval fortresses caused by this is to be 
remedied as soon as possible through vigorous training of the detachment personnel. 

Grand Headquarters, August 29, 1914. 

signed Wilhelm I. R. 


To the Reich Chancellor (Reich Marine Office). " 


On August 29th, GHQ was once again urged by telephone to hasten the advance of the 
division. In the meantime the preparations had progressed so far that the departure of the first 
squadron could be set for August 31, that of the second season with the maturity of the 
commanding admiral and staff on September 3. Even more than in the war, it was a journey into 
the unknown. 

Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges and the Flemish coast were still in enemy hands. But how, once 
there, the navy would be able to operate in its real element, only very general and theoretical 
ideas prevailed, as will not be explained later. Under these circumstances it was a first merit of 
the just appointed division commander, which could not be estimated highly enough, that he was 
striving for a clear, local goal. Having had extensive knowledge of military geography, years ago, 
while working in the Admiralty's staff, he had the opportunity to become thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions on the Dutch-Belgian coast. A detailed elaboration of this by his hand is still 
in the files there.'*° 
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The studies of that time now served him in a happy while. A memorandum of the Admiral's staff 
on naval warfare from Flanders, which will be discussed in detail later, he provided with the 
short, decisive margin note: "I have chosen Bruges and Zeebrugge as the central points of the 
station command." That he included Bruges with such certainty from the outset. The area to be 
striven for should prove to be particularly significant. What later appeared self-evident, it was by 
no means at the time. The danger of fragmentation has arisen more than once; part of the division 
in Antwerp, part in Ghent and Bruges would easily have been the occupying force may stay 
behind, while Zeebrugge and Ostend may have been developed into small bases under special 
sub-commanders. But as befits the closed personality of the divisional commander, he has 
brought the whole of the Bruges - Zeebrugge - Ostend triangle into the triangle of Bruges - 
Zeebrugge - Ostend n took hold of the great idea of the establishment on the Flemish coast, 
almost instinctively and without first bothering with individual questions of implementation, it is 
the work of Admiral v. Schréder was when this plan was soon given a firm foundation. 

Both men deserve the credit that in the great war on Flanders’ coast the navy acquired, as 
it were, a right of home and was able to solve at least part of its task on the right wing of the 
western front, which was due to the participation of England in the war. 


On September 5th and 6th the first parts of the naval division arrived in Belgium, at the 
same time the staff under Admiral v. Schréder and his chief of the general staff, Colonel v. 
Hiilsen, together in Brussels. A few days later, the outcome of the battle of the Marne overturned 
previous plans for land warfare. New advances by the enemy threatened from the Flemish ports. 
They even hoped to reestablish contact with the Belgian army enclosed in Antwerp, to push the 
German troops completely off the coast in this way and to regain the rich industrial and mining 
area of Flanders from their own warfare. In this critical situation, it was not possible on the 
German side to maintain the original plan of initially equipping the naval division with baggage, 
columns and trains, field kitchens, telephone departments and field-gray uniforms and initially 
giving it some time for combat training. Nor did it seem feasible to pull the naval division out to 
advance against the Flemish coast, '>” 
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what Admiral v. Schréder would have preferred to see it in the sense of the main task of his 
division, rather General v. Beseler, the commanding officer of III. Reserve Army Corps, in view 
of the situation it was inevitable to deploy the marine infantry immediately, initially south of 
Mechelen, to reinforce his corps (1). 

The governor general in Belgium, field marshal Baron v. b. Goltz, announced that 
various reports of landings by English troops in Ostend and Zeebrugge had arrived and appeared 
to be confirmed. 

This news, as uncertain as it was, soon acquired its special significance for the naval 
division. It was decided that the II. Reserve Corps and the 6th Reserve Division, which had 
hitherto covered Brussels, to advance to the northwest in order to gain clarity about the situation 
there and to determine how things were going with the unfamiliar landing operation. The fact 
that the naval division was actually still its mobile field force, which was emphasized again on 
this occasion, had to take a back seat to the necessity of the moment; other troops were not there. 
in addition to any available parts of the naval division, the 5th Reserve Division under Lieutenant 
General v. Voigt, the 37" Landwehr Brigade under Lieutenant General v. Meyer and three 
batteries of heavy field howitzers under his orders. The fact that the naval division was actually 
still its mobile field force, which was emphasized again on this occasion, had to take a back seat 
to the necessity of the moment; other troops were not there. In this situation, Admiral v. Schréder 
and his Chief of Staff, Colonel v. Hiilsen, give no sway. 

The positions, the defense of which was entrusted to the Admiral, stretched in a wide arc 
from Grimberghen north of Brussels via Vilvorde ---- Eppeghem - Elewyt to Over de Vaert on 
the Dyle Canal and along this to Thildonck. On August 25th and 26th several Belgian divisions 
had made a vain advance against these lines from Antwerp; Such an attempt was not expected to 
be repeated anytime soon. The constant danger that Antwerp, with an enemy army within its 
walls, represented for the important German connections along the Brussels-Li¢ge-Cologne 
railway line was not unclear. 





1) The events of the land war, in which the Navy Division and later the Navy Corps 
participated, should and can only be followed in broad outlines and only to the extent that this is 
necessary to understand the interrelationships and mutual influence of the processes on land the 
coast and at sea is required.'** 
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The importance of these connections was increased at the moment by the fact that the VII Army 
under the command of Generaloberst v. Heeringen was advancing from the south in order to 
extend the northern wing of the western front, which was in critical fighting, and to secure it 
against being surrounded. 

On September 7th, the naval division was placed under Army High Command VII and 
moved its headquarters to Dieghem. The marine infantry was on the right wing of the front, in 
the previous positions of the 5" Reserve Division; the latter pushed further west and formed the 
lower wing. The 37" Landwehr Brigade stood in the middle behind it as a reserve at Neder 
Ockerzeel. 

The sailors artillery brigade, some of which had only arrived and was still being formed, 
was only in Brussels. On September 8, however, their available battalions were brought forward 
to the Dieghem area in order to be able to intervene in an emergency. 

On September 9, the enemy - as it later turned out, a large part of the Belgian field army 
under the leadership of the king - made a sudden strong advance from Antwerp against the right 
wing, in the direction of Leuven; it was reported that he was also advancing towards the center of 
the front, in the direction of Brussels. 

From his subtle movements it was concluded that a large-scale attack was planned for 
the following day. The Governor General, that; A. D. K. VII and the General Command of III. 
Reserve corps have been notified of the situation. General v. Beseler immediately broke off his 
advance westward, marched back and, after his arrival, took over the command again. 

The naval division with its subordinate troops successfully withstood the far superior 
enemy until their arrival on September 11th, but lived through two critical days, and the history 
of the land war will show how weak the forces were at that time, the consequences of which 
could hardly be foreseen Endangerment of the German main line of deployment and connections 
to the rear has been averted. With a small detachment of the III. Sea battalion and some 
companies that were pulled together from the railroad, Lieutenant Colonel v. Bernuth refused to 
surpass Lowen. The 37" Landwehr Brigade under Lieutenant General v. Meyer took a special 
part in the achievement of preventing the enemy from breaking through. 

With the moment when General v. Beseler arrived with his corps for support, the 
situation was already secured. Now the attack was started and the enemy was completely thrown 
back to Antwerp.*” 
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On September 14th General v. Beseler by order of the day to the HI. Reserve Corps, the 
Navy Division and the Landwehr troops involved for the dedication, steadfastness and bravery 
shown in the individual battles. 

The naval division now moved into their the General Command of III Reserve Corps 
assigned new positions at Pont Brulé-Eppeghem -Elewyt; on the left wing the sailors artillery 
brigade, headquarters in Vilnorde; on the right wing the navy infantry brigade, headquarters in 
Peuthy Castle; Division headquarters in Wambeek. 


The following two weeks brought his calm and little opportunity for careful training, but 
still provided an opportunity to sort out the units and to prepare for the new task that lay ahead of 
the division. Already on September 9th the telegram had arrived from the headquarters that His 
Majesty the Emperor had ordered the capture of Antwerp. The execution was entrusted to the 
commanding general of the III Reserve Corps, to whom, among other things, the naval division 
was made available. 

Suddenly and against all odds, the naval troops had, as it were, been drawn out of the 
Eisendahn into the school of warlike events. The division commander and chief of staff had 
assumed no easy responsibility when they agreed to this without hesitation. In retrospect, 
however, these first days of fighting made officers and men more fit for war than long weeks of 
peace-related training could have done. The general brief instructions and instructions now 
issued by the division commander, the little exercises that were carried out by the troops, met the 
understanding of officers and men in a completely different way than would have been the case 
with actual experience. 

The troops were kept in suspense by prejudice and patrol skirmishes, as well as repeated 
rumors and news of an imminent new breakout of the Belgians from Antwerp. On September 20, 
in response to such an alarm, the so-called "Fleet regular Division" was brought forward from 
Brussels to Vilvorde as a reserve; under this name a troop of around 800 sailors, stokers and 
craftsmen had been put together to provide the first crews for any task Should deliver steamers 
and auxiliary vehicles. 

On September 22nd, p.m. General v. Beseler in the headquarters of the division at 
Wambeek Castle and developed before the assembled '“° 
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Brigade, regimental and battalion commanders had a fine plan of attack against Antwerp. He 
revealed the reasons for which he had decided to break into the belt of fortifications from the 
south-east; and in that he announced that he would give the naval division the section to the west 
of the III. Reserve corps, he concluded with the words: It was not an easy task that was imminent; 
but their happy solution would forever seal the brotherhood in arms between the sea and the navy. 
Preparations were finished on September 26th, and the attack on the fortress began early on the 
27th. (Map 8.) 


The hope of an offensive cooperation with the Belgian army in Antwerp thus collapsed 
for the Allies. 

The race to the sea reached a crisis. Overcoming each other again and again, the fighting 
lines finally extended to Arras and Douai (1). 

Between the left wing of the Allies and the sea at Dunkirk, however, there was a gap of 
about 30 km, veiled only by very weak forces. At the French insistence, the bulk of the English 
naval brigade had advanced south to the village of Cossel, and a battalion had advanced as far as 
Lille. Farther to the east, French forces stood at Tournai, but they meant little against the troops 
deployed by the German side. At the same time, a profound change took hold in the main theater 
of war. On September 28, the German attempt to break through the center of the Allies at Reims 
had finally failed. But now the attention of the German leadership began to turn visibly towards a 
development against the channel ports. Sir John French saw the time had come to detach the 
whole British expeditionary corps from the association of the French army and to assign it the 
natural and intended position on the coast. General Joffre, too, now showed himself inclined to 
this challenge; the only hope of a further outflanking of the northern German flank now 
depended on the possibility of a joint movement of French, British and Belgian troops in 
Flanders. In this context, securing Antwerp and the Belgian field army enclosed there was of 
great importance. Surprising use of forces from sea should make it easier. 

In England the 7th Division and the 3rd Cavalry Division were ready for the front. If the 
navy could take responsibility for the safe passage, it was easy to deploy from Dunkirk or Ostend. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I. Page 180 and following. '*! 
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However, any effects were only to be expected from these weak armed forces if they succeeded 
in establishing a close operational connection with the enclosed Belgian field army. But even if 
this did not succeed, the deployment of these forces from the Flemish coast was still urgently 
required. As early as the first week of September, the fate of the border fortresses had convinced 
the Belgian high command that Antwerp would not be able to resist a serious attack for long. It 
had therefore asked 25,000 men to secure the retreat of the field army via St. Nicolas, Ghent and 
Bruges to Ostend. As a result of this development, the British Admiralty was once again 
confronted with a task which Gorge made to carry out. With the shift of the English army to the 
north, it not only fell to her to relocate the base of operations from St. Nazaire to Le Havre, but 
also to protect the new connections between Dunkirk and Ostend. After Weddigen's success, 
however, in their opinion this task could not be taken lightly. 


Without having a right idea of the enemy’s difficulties, however, the German fleet 
command had used the greater part of their submarines in outpost lines outside Heligoland in 
anticipation of an enemy attack. After the act of "U 9", however, it issued the following order to 
the commander of the submarines, Korvettenkapitaén Bauer: 

“Take advantage of favorable weather for submarine ventures. Ostend, Long Sand 
Lightship, Firth of Forth, St. Andrews Bay are eligible. Also on the Norwegian coast from 
Stavanger to Kristiansand with resting on the Danish coast. Single use seems to promise most 
success." 

"U 18" was therefore instructed to carry out the order previously given to "U 9" and to 
either take waiting positions in the vicinity of West Hinder lightship in order to attack the 
transports to Ostend or its cover or, at the commandant's discretion, against the Thames estuary 
or the canal exit to advance. In all cases the neutral flag should be observed, even at the focal 
points of the Anglo-French troop transport. Attention was drawn to the danger of mines between 
the Sandettié and East Goodwin lightship. At the same time "U 28" was deployed against the 
Firth of Forth, but 10 operational submarines remained on the Ems and in Helgoland. Only on 
the Harwich - Ijmuiden line did "U 18" encounter counteraction on the night of September 
26th. 
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On diving 1000 m in front of a destroyer, it continued its advance underwater. (Map 8.) It sighted 
several groups of two, four and five destroyers of the "K" and "L" class one after the other near 
the sinking site of the three English armored cruisers, which it reached five days after 
Weddigen's deed. These were apparently looking for survivors. The commander of the 
submarine, Kapitanleutnant v. Hennig, however, did not allow himself to be dissuaded from his 
actual task, refrained from attempting attacks and put the boat down at 20:00 aground about 15 
nm north of Ostend. The next day (September 27th) he cruised underwater west of the 
Middelkerke Bank, but saw only one outgoing and incoming steamer by evening. From this he 
concluded that the remarkably low traffic was probably due to the danger to the hinterland of 
Ostend from the German army and that English troop transports there could hardly be expected. 
At nightfall he therefore advanced east of the West Hinder- and Sandettié Bank against the 
channel. At midnight "U 18" went deep and was the first German submarine to reach Dover the 
next morning (September 28). Although there were many tugs and fish steamers in the Admiralty 
Harbor, not a single warship. For four hours Kapitaénleutnant von Hennig cruised directly in front 
of the entrance without any targets. Only numerous merchant steamers, showing no signs of 
military use, passed to and from the Downs and made the commanders consider the effect of 
their sinking on the public opinion of England. However, despite its importance as the most 
important stage road for the British Army, the channel had not yet been declared a restricted area, 
nor was any vehicle readily treated as hostile. This is how strongly the German side felt the 
obligations to international law agreements, even while neglecting their own vital interests. 

11:00 a.m. "U 18" started the advance to Calais, still under water. An hour later a small 
cruiser with four funnels was sighted at 7 nm, but at the same time a line abreast of four enemy 
submarines was visible between this and the German boat The latter was breached at a depth of 
15 m, but then three other English submarines of the "C" class, surfaced in the keel line heading 
towards the cruiser, made the attack more difficult. Nevertheless, the commander came to 
protection (map 8), only showing the periscope for a few seconds, but the detonation did not 
materialize. Apparently the torpedo had passed under the shallow ship for the short distance of 
250 m. 
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The commander was already steering Fein's boat towards the cruiser for a second attack when 
strong screw noises, combined with a sudden failure of the down rudder machine, forced him to 
turn away prematurely. After 19 hours underwater, the boat finally appeared at Sandettié 
lightship, then bad weather made it appear advisable to march back. Soon a north-westerly storm 
of force 8 to 9 was blowing, but on September 30th "U 18" reached the port of Heligoland, 
although Commodore Tyrwhitt, the commander of the "Harwich" flotilla, immediately after the 
attack on the English cruiser, a division of destroyers to the north Hinder had sent lightship to cut 
it off. At the same time, four destroyer divisions searched the battlefield. On the attacked cruiser 
- it was "Attentive", the flagship of the VI Flotilla of the "Dover Patrol" - three submarines and 
two torpedoes were believed to have been sighted. If further combat was unsuccessful, this led to 
the assumption that the alleged three submarines would have penetrated further into the channel. 
As aresult, all transports with the exception of those from the western ports to St. Nazaire or 
Nantes were interrupted. Until further notice, all ship traffic was suspended during the day. 


The strategic effect of the first appearance of a German submarine in the English Channel 
therefore exceeded all expectations that the German side had at the time. The uncertainty that 
was caused in an extremely critical situation for the further implementation of the channel 
transports was felt on the enemy side to Corbett (1) as almost unbearable, especially since on 
September 29th a further reinforcement of the German right wing was reported. The system of 
securing the rear connections of the British Army was considered badly shaken. Before taking 
any further steps, the German submarines should therefore be paralyzed by extensive use of 
mines. It is interesting that the views on the value of defensive mine barriers were as divided on 
the English side as on the German side (2). 

In England, too, it was feared that they would severely impair the movements of their 
own fleet, but they found Admiral Jellicoe, in accordance with Feiner's earlier opinion on this 





1) Naval Operations, Volume I, page 182: "In view of the critical military situation the 
sudden insecurity of our cross-channel lines of passage was intolerable." 
2) See page 14, 
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Question (1) immediate approval. He described the closure of the eastern channel exit by a 
minefield as desirable, while he rejected any attempt to contaminate the Helgoland Bay or the 
German estuaries with mines as too daring in relation to the likely benefit. Since minefields 
could not be monitored so close to the enemy coast, they would only be of temporary importance. 
It was therefore decided on October 2 for a minefield in the Hoofden, which would be bounded 
in the south by a line from the middle of the Goodwin Sands to Ostend, in the north by the grave 
of Kentifh Knock lightship. The fact that this contamination of international waters would harm 
not only Germany, but even more the neutral states, primarily Holland, played no role for 
England in relation to military necessity. The consideration of the interests of the neutrals and 
conflicting provisions of the law of the sea had to resign when it came to the protection of British 
troop transports against German submarines, which one otherwise did not feel up to. The fact 
that the British Government made this measure public before it was carried out did nothing to 
change this apparent violation of international law. But to save face, she referred to a German 
incident, although there was no such incident. (Annexes 12 and 13, the British Admiralty on the 
German policy of mine-laying and the German reply.) Because, contrary to the claims of the 
British Admiralty, not a single one of the previous German minefields blocked international 
waters even remotely, as is now the case on the British side was intended, but with one exception 
they were just off the English coast. If the mines of the "K6nigin Luise" were at a greater 
distance (30 nm) from her, then this had by no means corresponded to the original duty, rather 
the ship had been forced to throw the mines prematurely by the sudden attack by enemy naval 
forces (2) However, in contrast to the English minefield in the Hoofden, these mines were also 
not on any access road to a neutral port Cases. 

Shortly before the mine-layers "Iphigenie" and "Andromoche" left on October 2, the 
English submarine "B 3" reported a new submarine attack from the "Dover Patrol". Since the 
message was not received in a timely manner as a 





1) See page 63. 
2) See The War in the North Sea, Volume I, page 65 and following.” 
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false alarm was recognized - there was no German submarine in the area in question at the time - 
the laying of the barrier had to be postponed to the following night for the greater safety of the 
mine layers. This new delay for the transfer of the troop transports was all the more worrying 
because the situation in Belgium reached its crisis at that time. 


The great failure of the Belgian field army from Antwerp had collapsed. The attack of the 
German troops against the fortress had started on the 21st September made good progress. For 
the action of the siege army was the III. Reserve Army Corps fell to the main field of attack on 
the southeast front. The bulk of the heavy artillery was deployed there. The naval division had 
received the section to the west and should be in line with the III. Attack Reserve Army Corps 
and secure its left flank. These arrangements and the impetuous advancement of all parts led to 
the fact that the naval division successfully participated in the decisive attack against the works 
in its sector. 

The area in front of the division was almost completely flat; only north of the Nethe river 
was a slightly rising ridge in an east-west direction. Streams and ditches cut through the often 
swampy fields and meadows and made it difficult to penetrate the side of the major roads. Large 
areas of the German left wing were completely flooded and inaccessible. Homesteads and small 
castles scattered around, often surrounded by water, provided natural bases for the defense. 
Countless hedges and small bushes, rows of trees and dams prevented any vision. Looking far 
into the country, only rose the heavy tower of St. Romuald's Cathedral in Mechelen. 

The Dyle, which flows through the southern part of this city, and the Nethe a few 
kilometers further north, were given, strong lines of defense. Fort Waelhem lay in the middle of 
the division's attack strip, north of Mechelen on the great road that leads from the south to 
Antwerp; east of this the intermediate work of the railway Redoute (Redoute du Chemin de Fer), 
west of it first the Fort Breendonck. The following were assigned as containment positions: the 
marine infantry brigade the Elewyt-Eppeghem section, the sailor artillery brigade the Eppeghem- 
Pont Brfiie section. A regiment of sailors made up of seamen did not arrive in Brussels until the 
next few days. '“° 
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To the right of the marine division was the III. 5th Reserve Division belonging to the 
Reserve Corps, on the left the 4th Reserve Division. (Map 8.) 

On September 27th, the marine infantry brigade led by Major General v. Wichmann 
proposed against the high railway embankment at Hosstade, fought back the enemy standing 
there with the Landwehr’s own artillery detachment 10 and reached the railway embankment at 
10:20 am. The siege artillery assigned to the sector followed the advancing infantry in a 
northerly direction. 

The sailor artillery brigade used as an infantry force under the leadership of the sea 
captain, Major v. Pawels was assigned as a general staff officer, threw the enemy back in violent 
skirmishes at Sempst and Kleempoel. 

At 15:00 the marine brigade began to cross the embankment and occupied 17:15 
Muysenstraet after a heavy house-to-house fight. The sailor artillery brigade stood at 19:00 at the 
level of Castle de Belleghem-Laer. There were connections to neighboring troops on both wings 
of the division. During the night the division remained in the positions it had reached. 

On September 28, the operation continued on both wings. The Marine Brigade reached 
09:00 a.m. the castle het Stuytje-Bahndamm line and from there, after proper artillery 
preparation, advanced towards Mechelen, which was now being fired at by enemy artillery two 
armored turrets of Fort Waelhem. However, the relatively slow rate of fire allowed a sudden 
transition without significant difficulties. An actual defense of the river section or of the city 
itself was not attempted by the enemy. At the same time the sailors artillery brigade advanced in 
the direction of Hombeek-Gand. 

At 14:20 the marine infantry brigade had occupied the often burning city of Mechelen, 
which had evidently been completely evacuated by the population in panic, without significant 
losses, the sailor artillery brigade had reached the embankment between Hombeek and Gand. On 
the other hand, heavy enemy artillery fire made it impossible for the marine infantry brigade to 
advance beyond Mechelen for the time being, which is why they seized up immediately north of 
the city in the evening. 

The siege artillery had meanwhile opened fire on Fort Waelhem (13:20) And continued 
the bombardment during the night. Enemy advances against the outpost positions to the north '*’ 
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from Mechlin were turned away. The Belgian artillery continued to bombard the city itself. 

The division's battle station was moved from Elewryt to Hosstade on the morning of the 
29th, and to Mechlin’s town hall in the afternoon. At 08:00 a.m. on the same day the sailor 
artillery brigade crossed the Hombeek-Capelle-Bois railway line, threw back the enemy standing 
there and advanced in the direction of Hessen-Thisselt. At 15:00 the left wing reached the Leelt- 
Thisselt line after a difficult battle, advanced with advance troops against the Rupel and in the 
evening stood in the Hesse-Kreselenderg-Thisselt line. Fort Breendonck and the connection 
batteries kept her violently under fire. The main success of their stormy advance was that the 
enemy suspected a main attack from this direction and accordingly deployed strong forces, above 
all artillery, there. The sailor artillery brigade was now in front of the floodplain, which ruled out 
any further action. 

The Navy Brigade made slow progress as a result of artillery fire from Fort Waelhem, the 
Redoubt railway, and the enemy field batteries displayed in the intermediate area. It was not until 
evening after a violent battle that she succeeded in seizing the Vrouwenvliet brook and in the 
vicinity of Battel and Hesse to establish a connection with the sailors’ artillery brigade. 

Fort Waelhem and the Redoubt Railway were, though they were 29"" that had been fired 
at by heavy artillery, not yet fought down and continued to fire the following night. 

A newly formed regiment of sailors under the command of the Kapitins zur See, Baron. 
v. R6éssing had arrived in full in the meantime and moved to 13:00 on September 30 at around 
Eppeghem, where it was made available as a reserve. 

An attack by the Naval infantry brigade against the two forts lying in front of it was 
initially not carried out, as they had not yet proven to be ready for storms. The brigades therefore 
held the positions they had reached on the 30th while the siege artillery continued the 
bombardment. An effective fight against attack artillery by the fortress artillery did not take 
place anywhere. On the other hand, the Belgian artillery deployed large amounts of ammunition 
against the lines reached by the naval division. As a result, the infantry suffered very 
considerable losses in places. The sailor regiment v. R6ssing was moved to Mechelen on October 
Ist. 

On the evening of October 1, and during the following night, renewed attempts were 
made to take Fort Waelhem by sudden and unexpected infantry attacks by a volunteer assault 
column; even now the fort was proving to be too resilient. 
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The previous divisions could not get through the wide wire barriers and had to remain buried in 
front of the northern exit of Mechelen during the night. A part of the navy infantry brigade 
crossed the Vrouwenvliet brook in the afternoon and, after a violent street fight, also cleared 
Elsestraet of the enemy; Towards 8 o'clock in the evening the place was in their possession, 
enemy attacks in the direction of Elsestraet during the night were repulsed. The sailors' regiment 
remained in Mechelen during the day. 

On the morning of October 2, parts of the navy infantry brigade successfully went north 
of Elsestraet and drove the enemy back from this section. The artillery fire against Waelhem and 
Redoubt Chemin de Fer continued. 

At 17:00 rather surprisingly showed Fort Waelhem the white flag and was immediately 
occupied by a company of navy infantry; 550 prisoners were taken, at the same time the German 
war flag was placed on the parapet. An explosion in the powder chamber next to the main moat 
had destroyed it and buried everyone in it under its rubble. Both 15 cm armored turrets were 
incapacitated. The fort's garrison moral had collapsed. Heavy fire immediately placed on the 
throat had made it seem impossible for their to escape rearwards. At the handover, the 
commandant gave Admiral v. Schroeder expressed his confidence that the Nethe river would 
stop the German troops from proceeding further. 

The Belgian government judged the situation to be considerably less favorable. After 
their challenge, the city was lost unless a diversion against the attacker's left wing brought help 
(1). This was estimated at a maximum of two army corps, which could at best be supported by 
Brussels by a brigade of the second line. On the other hand, the Belgians, besides 70,000 
garrison troops, had their entire field army of 80,000 men in the fortress. Of the latter's six 
divisions, two held the two southern sectors of the line of defense, another occupied Termonde, 
while a fourth was in reserve with the cavalry on its wings. It is therefore possible that two 
divisions, but in any case the cavalry, could be freed for the intended diversion. But since the 
French for their part only promised a Territorial Division for this purpose, did the English 
hesitated to prepare their two front lines units and, as they believed, to use first-class divisions 
with troops of so little skill for such a bold undertaking. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 183 and following.” 
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Their only support for the Belgians was therefore initially limited to a few heavy naval guns. 
However, Admiral Oliver was sent to Antwerp by the Naval Intelligence Department to report 
the situation immediately to the Admiralty. Attitudes changed abruptly, however, when the 
surprising news arrived on October 2nd that the Belgian government had suddenly decided to 
move to Ostend, to withdraw the field army from Antwerp and to leave it to the garrison troops 
to hold the fortress as long as possible. According to the English view, this decision seemed to be 
dictated less by the military situation than by the feeling of being abandoned by the Allies. If it 
was carried out, it would mean the collapse of all previous plans. From a maritime point of view 
alone, however, England was determined not to spare any effort to prevent this. Instead of one, 
the French promised two territorial divisions, reinforced by cavalry and artillery. With this, the 
last doubts about the consolidation of a larger force in Ostend fell. However, it was important to 
buy some time first. To encourage the Belgians to resist for a few days, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was sent to Antwerp. At the same time, the British naval brigade received orders to 
march from Dunkirk to Antwerp without delay. The desired success was immediately apparent. 
In the presence of Mr. Churchill, the Belgian government decided on the afternoon of October 
3rd to hold out for another ten days, but the Allies undertook to make a declaration within three 
days as to whether and when a major operation to relieve the fortress could be initiated. If they 
had to deny this possibility, the Belgian government would no longer be bound by the 
agreements and could, at its own discretion, give up the defense at any time and withdraw the 
field army. In any case, the Allies undertook to commit with sufficient troops in Ghent or 
elsewhere on the line of retreat. That being said, all measures should be taken immediately to 
reinforce the defense of Antwerp with artillery and immediately available naval troops. In 
addition to the marine infantry brigade in Dunkirk, the British admiralty had already set up two 
naval brigades on August 17th, each of which consisted of four battalions. Surplus people from 
the naval and naval reserves as well as naval volunteers (Fleet!°° 
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Reserve, Royal Naval Reserve, Royal Naval Volunteers) and originally intended for use as a 
flying landing corps for the occupation of advanced naval bases, they were only later practiced 
for use in the field when they were now called in the desperate situation the training and 
equipment of the troops are far behind. They had only recovered the rifle of the field army in 
September. Nevertheless, at the request of Mr. Churchill, the transfer from Dover to Dunkirk 
should take place as soon as possible. Their appearance in the fortress was intended to encourage 
the Belgian defenders to continue resistance at least until a stronger Franco-British armed forces 
were drawn together in Ostend for joint action with the Belgian field army. Instead of the second 
promised Territorial Division, the French provided a full naval brigade for these, consisting of 
two regiments of naval infantry and one regiment of Zouaves, a total of 8,000 men, with 16 naval 
machine guns, which were transported by rail from Paris to Ostend, while the 87" Territorial 
Division, consisting of 12 battalions, two squadrons of reserve cavalry and two artillery brigades 
with 9 cm guns from Le Havre, which was supposed to arrive by sea. From England the 7 
British Infantry Division and the 4" Cavalry Division were expected in Ostend on October 6th or 
7th. The British Admiralty assumed responsibility for the protection of sea transports. The 
surprising use of these troops against the left wing of the siege army was expected to be all the 
more successful, because at the same time the right wing of the main German army was to be 
bent back by a great effort by the armies of Joffre and French. 


Before Antwerp, after the fall of the outer forts on October 2nd, the German troops began 
to advance against the Nethe line. Regiment 1 of the Navy Infantry Brigade marched with 
advance troops to the southern bank of the river and the crossing points north of Cuykerstraet; 
the bridges there had been blown up by the enemy. 

2nd Regiment of the Marine Brigade was approaching the Railway Redoubt. However, 
since there was not enough bridge material to cross the trench and the fort was still firing 
vigorously, a planned storm attack during the night proved to be impracticable. By October 4th, 
however, the redoubt was so badly shaken by artillery fire that the crew blew up the main parts 
and cleared the works in the dark. This was only recognized when it was light, then parts of the 
2nd regiment of the Marine Infantry Brigade occupied the fort. = 
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On the afternoon of October 5, the sailors' regiment relieved the navy infantry brigade in 
the advanced positions on the southern bank of the Nethe and in the construction of Fort 
Waelhem. 

In addition, the day was used to explore the flooding and pathways of the Nethe area. At 
the same time, however, troops of the army crossed the Dendre further west. If they succeeded in 
crossing the Scheldt at Schoonaerde and Termonde, they threatened the line of retreat from 
Antwerp to the Flemish coast in the most dangerous way. On the same day the English marines 
were deployed with four battalions at Lierre, on the eastern edge of the defensive line. The 
Belgian positions on the northern Nethe bank had been under lively German artillery fire since 
the morning. In the area of the marine infantry brigade, a battalion of marine infantry, a machine 
gun division of the marine infantry and two pioneer companies with rapid bridge equipment were 
made ready for use at 14:00 on the Waelhem-Cuykerstraet road. You should try to occupy the 
bridge points north of this point over the Nethe. The management of the two companies was in 
the hands of Lieutenant Colonel v. Gétze. Both units arrived at around 16:00 to the southern 
edge of the Nethe. There they received heavy artillery fire from enemy field guns. The entrances 
to the bridges were very narrow and were kept under such dense machine gun and infantry fire 
by the enemy that it was impossible to pass. The bridge material was shot to pieces or sank in the 
mud of the banks. Despite multiple attempts, it was therefore not possible to advance infantry 
reconnaissance on the northern Nethe-ufer. rather, the advanced detachments remained lying on 
the south bank of the Nethe near the village of Waelhem during the night. On the other hand, 
troops of the army managed to occupy Lierre and to manage the crossing over the Nethe below 
the city. This put the right flank of the English naval infantry in danger. A counter-attack by a 
Belgian regiment, supported by British naval planes with bombs, pushed the German attackers 
back in the afternoon, but could no longer drive them from the western bank of the river. At the 
same time the weak Belgian division on the western wing, especially at Schoonaerde, was so 
hard pressed that the line of retreat north of the Scheldt seemed to be seriously threatened again. 
Hence the urgent request to Borbeaux; directed not to stop the French fusilier naval brigade in 
Ostend, as originally intended, but to let them advance immediately to Antwerp. In the evening a 
council of war was held in the presence of the King of Belgium and the First Lord of the British 
Admiralty’? 
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held with the result that the resistance should be continued in spite of the critical situation. This 
decision was scarcely made when the report was received that the Germans had already crossed 
the small Nethe north of Lierre. This shook the whole position. Shortly after midnight, therefore, 
the Belgian headquarters decided to go to 03:00 a.m. to the general attack. The order arrived at 
the front lines so late that it was only carried out by two Belgian regiments. They succeeded in 
throwing the enemy back across the river for a short time, but at daybreak the Germans, with 
fresh strength, went over to the counter-attack and broke through the Belgian line also southwest 
of Lierre at Boomlear and Hulst. A new attempt by the Belgians to regain the lost trenches failed 
because of the superior German artillery effect. Around noon the English naval brigade saw their 
right wing in danger and went back under the forts of the inner fortification ring at Vremde. 

Further to the west, on the other hand, the attempts by the German navy infantry to build 
bridges over the river were unsuccessful on this day, because of the swampy bank area. The 
other bank was fortified by strong infantry positions and trenches. Shaking this position by 
artillery fire proved necessary and was tackled. Since crossing the Nethe north of Waelhem and 
Cuykerstraet during the night was also hopeless, Major General v. Wichmann crossed the Nethe 
with four battalions at Ter Elft or at Dussel on the morning of October 7, on the one hand to 
serve as a reserve behind the left wing of the 5th Reserve Division, on the other hand to roll it up 
from the east through extensive pressure against the enemy bridge position at Waelhem. 


In the meantime, after a delay in embarkation at Dover, the Ist and 2nd Divisions of the 
English Naval Brigade had been transferred to Dunkirk on the night of October 5th and had been 
on the Ghent-St. Nicolas reached Antwerp at Termonde despite the German flanking. After 
various orders and counter-orders, they finally stood ready at "Fort 6" to fill the infantry 
positions between the works of the inner fortress ring in order to cover the further retreat of the 
Belgian troops, who had been severely exhausted by the night attacks the German attacker did 
not push in, contrary to expectations, the Ist Brigade advanced on the way to Lierre to support 
the English marine infantry at Boschhoek and their line at Chateau Weyninekx; to the west to the 
Antwerp-Mechelen railway line. oe 
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So far the situation would not have been hopeless for the defenders if the Germans' incessant 
attempts to cross the Scheldt at Baesrode, Termonde and Schoonaerde had not repeatedly 
threatened the line of retreat and the Belgian troops there had been severely exhausted. As a 
result a whole division had to be pulled out of the actual defensive front and thrown across the 
Scheldt at Tamife in order to secure the threatened points. But that was not enough, it was 
reported at the same time that, after the right wing of the main German army had reached the 
Lille area, a mixed German formation of 5,000 infantry and cavalry in motor vehicles was 
marching through Mouscron towards Ostend. The complete encirclement of the Belgian army 
seemed to be imminent if it was not possible to fill Ghent with strong armed forces in good time. 
The Belgian General Staff had been demanding this every day since October 4th. This task was 
intended by the Allies of the 7th British Infantry Division and the aforementioned French troops. 
The 7th Division had already been scheduled to sail from Southampton on the night of the 5th, at 
the same time as the Naval Brigade was leaving Dover, but the appearance of "U 18" in the 
Channel had thrown these intentions overboard (1). Even when the new minefield was laid out in 
the Hoofden, the British Admiralty did not seem to be able to guarantee the safe transfer of the 
troops, but rather asked the French to allow all available torpedo boats to cross between Selsea 
Bill and Dover for anti-submarine defense, while Commodore Tyrwhitt, the Admiral of Patrols, 
took up a security position north of the minefield with all of the "Harwich" destroyers. The 
French went further and, very contrary to the English wish, withdrew their four armored cruisers 
from the western canal guard for the immediate cover of their Territorial Division on the transfer 
from Le Havre to Dunkirk, so that the latter experienced an inadmissible weakening, according 
to the English view, but as if that weren't enough, the disembarkation ports remained uncertain 
until the end, although the transfer and landing of 20,000 men and 68 guns, horses and wagons, 
not counting at all, required particularly detailed preparations. Initially, Boulogne and Dunkirk 
were designated as disembarkation ports for the landing of British troops, but this changed when 
the French claimed the latter port. Calais therefore took its place. The admiralty's instructions 
had scarcely been changed when the British War Office demanded that the troops be transferred 
to Zeebrugge as a result of the rapid development in Flanders. 





1) See page 132.'* 
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If the Admiralty had previously only been able to decide to lay out the minefield with regard to 
the promotion of land operations, it was now required to conduct transports through the 
minefield that had just been swept, because the transfer of the transports to Zeebrugge meant 
nothing else. 

At midnight on October 4th it was announced that the Belgian troops had withdrawn 
behind the Nethe; the next morning (October 5th) the British transport staff in Nantes and 
Dunkirk received orders to go immediately to Zeebrugge. At the same time, despite the bad 
weather, two groups of minesweepers set out to pave a way through their own minefields. Two 
of the ships, "Princess Beatrice" and "Drummock", were lost without a trace. People also 
believed that they were threatened again by submarines. The destroyer "Coquette" of the "Nore 
Defense Flotilla" reported such a thing off North Foreland. It was therefore considered necessary 
to add one destroyer to each transport steamer and, if possible, two destroyers. The fact that these 
were not immediately available created a new delay. In the expectation that the use of Zeebrugge 
could easily result in a larger inflow of German naval forces against this port, all submarines of 
the "Harwich" flotilla were now withdrawn from the German Bight to defend the new base. Only 
the Ems group stayed at the station, and there "E 9" under Kapitanleutnant Horton succeeded on 
October 6th to hit the German torpedo boat "S 116", which was with "S 117" about 10 nm 
northwest of the Westerems on outpost. Hit by a torpedo amidships, the boat broke apart and 
sank in three minutes. 55 men were rescued by "S 117" and '"S 118", but 9 men, including the 
commander, Kapitanleutnant Baron. v. Ziegefar, were missing. 

In the meantime, in front of the English Channel, all measures had finally been carried 
out to allow the transport steamers to travel the short route with the necessary security against 
submarine attacks at intervals of ten to ten minutes. There was also no accident, although 
"Mohawk", one of the destroyers escorted, reported a submarine attack. However, this perception, 
like that of the destroyer "Coquette", was based on an error, because there was no German 
submarine at it Time in these waters. 


Admittedly, following "U 18" on September 30, the day the "U 9" returned, four more 
German submarines left the local waters, !>° 
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but they had been sent to the Skagerrak by the fleet management because heavy English forces 
were repeatedly reported there. The boats had scarcely left when reliable agent news arrived 
from London that significant numbers of troops were gathering in Newhaven. In Helgoland there 
are only two submarines that are ready to go. From these "U 28" received orders to advance 
against the channel, but the western storm that was just breaking in prevented the immediate 
execution. On the following day (October Ist) the Kaiser himself, in view of numerous, allegedly 
also Portuguese troop transports, ordered the submarines should proceed with the greatest energy 
against the channel. But even then, because of the weather, nothing more could happen than to 
keep another boat, "U 20", ready for the intended advance to the south-west. An attempt by the 
boats to gain the open sea on October 4th had to be given up on the Jade Bar because of the 
heavy sea. When it became clear from telegrams from the General Staff that the news about the 
enemy troop movements was much more uncertain than initially assumed, it seemed to the 
commander of the submarines no longer justified to expose a larger number of boats to the 
dangers of the English mines in the Hoofden and to expose the strong counteraction in the 
channel. The dispatch of the not yet fully trained "U 28" was therefore refrained from, but the "U 
20" should leave as soon as possible, cross between Boulogne, Dover and the English south coast 
and attempt to attack on warships and transport steamers. According to telegrams from New 
York, 31,000 Canadians were expected in Boulogne at this time. Given the uncertainty of all the 
news, a meeting with this was more or less left to chance, so that the leader of the submarines 
saw a good reason to change his opinion once he had taken it. When, however, the transfer of 
English troops to Zeebrugge had finally begun and the fleet management learned from 
newspaper reports from the Hague of large troop transports heading for the Belgian coast, it 
concluded that English troops would soon be landing at Blankenberghe or Ostend, to stab the 
German siege army in the back. Despite the fact that the north-west storm was still blowing with 
force 8 to 9, "U 20" then left Heligoland in the afternoon. However, it only got as far as 
Schiermonikoog, where the following day with a broken periscope it had to give up the fight 
against the sea and return to Borkum. In the meantime the wind had turned to the west with a 
rising barometer, so "U 28", with better luck, could try the exit that same morning.’ : 
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They had to fall back on this boat after all, because after a telegram from the General Staff of the 
Field Army arrived at midnight, the appearance of submarines in front of the Scheldt, the 
Flanders and Channel ports was urgently required in order to allow the garrison to withdraw 
from Antwerp to disrupt the sea route from Ostend to Dunkirk, Calais and Dover. As a 
replacement for the "U 20", the "U 19", on which the semi-flotilla chief, Kapitanleutnant Gayer, 
had embarked, set sail to the southwest on October 7th. The four boats of the I. U-Flotilla lying 
in Heligoland were all unsuitable for long underwater journeys, as required by the difficult tasks 
in the channel, because of their type of batteries. Already at Terschelling "U 28", Commander 
Kapitanleutnant Baron von Forstner, encountered hostile counteraction. After a brief encounter 
with an English submarine, it saw clouds of smoke at regular intervals, which were certainly 
caused by patrolling destroyers, and saw each other at the first attempt to break through Against 
the enemy line forced to go to the bottom. On the other hand, "U 19", Commander 
Kapitanleutnant Constantin Kolbe, after successfully avoiding two enemy submarines at 
Ameland, reached the latitude of Jmuiden safely at midnight. 


At the same time the 7th British Division in Zeebrugge was complete landed. But then 
new difficulties arose for the English. 

It turned out that Zeebrugge was unsuitable for landing cavalry, for which only Ostend 
came into question. At the same time, the French asked for destroyer protection from Dunkirk. 
The cavalry transports therefore had to wait in the Downs until eight more destroyers had been 
fetched from Harwich and escorted them safely to their destination via Dunkirk along the coast. 
As soon as he landed, the commander of the 7th Division was urged by the Belgians to sent his 
troops immediately to Antwerp, but refused to do so when he learned that German troops had 
already crossed the Scheldt south of Ghent. An express order from Lord Kitchener advised him 
not to allow himself to be locked in the fortress. As a result, he limited himself to taking a wait- 
and-see position near Bruges. 

In the meantime Generals Joffre and French had dropped the original plan for a relief 
undertaking from Ostend. It now seemed more effective to them to achieve the same goal by 
uniting all efforts to encircle the German wing at Lille.'*’ 
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Antwerp itself was therefore to be content with the reinforcement of the French Fusilier Navy 
Brigade and the English Naval Division, while the French Territorial Division originally destined 
there was now sent to Poperinghe, just west of Ypres, and a second was loaded from Paris to 
Cherbourg to take care of itself to embark there for Dunkirk. Due to an oversight in the issuing 
of orders, the English commander in Bruges, Lieutenant General Rawlinson, remained unaware 
of this change in the operational plan and waited in vain for the announced troops to arrive in 
Ostend. The situation in Antwerp itself was also unknown to him; The only thing that seemed 
certain to him was that strong German cavalry masses were gathering in Lille to circumvent the 
French front and that in the evening they would have cut off the connection between this city and 
Dunkirk. 


In the meantime the defenders of Antwerp, after the loss of the position of the Neth and 
the constant threat to their line of retreat, found themselves faced with the difficult decision to 
withdraw the field army from the fortress and to unite with the expected relief troops. General 
Rawlinson therefore hurried into the city from Bruges and on the afternoon of October 6th 
attended a Belgian council of war with Mr. Churchill. The immediate threat to the city from the 
German artillery and the danger of complete physical and moral exhaustion of the troops 
demanded an immediate retreat to the inner fortress ring. The latter was to be held by the British 
naval division, reinforced by Belgian troops, as long as the city could withstand the 
bombardment. On the other hand, they wanted to take the rest of the Belgian field army back 
immediately to a fortified camp on the other side of the Scheldt, because from there they would 
have to be in the best position to support a possibly still possible movement to relieve the fortress 
from the west. For this purpose, General Rawlinson was to concentrate forces in Ghent and 
Bruges, while the Belgian government moved its headquarters to Ostend. In carrying out this 
decision, the Belgian field army immediately managed to cross the Scheldt and left General Paris 
only one division to cover the retreat. He immediately occupied the infantry positions between 
the forts of the inner line, the two English naval brigades, including the battalions "Drake", 
"Collingwood", "Hawke" and "Benbow" on the left wing between the "Forts 2" and "8" (see start 
8). Since the defense of the ridge of Linth, in the middle between these positions and the Nethe, 
had not been defended, the forward movement of the German troops initially took place without 
a fight. 
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In the area of the German naval division, Lieutenant Colonel v. Gétze therefore reported 
as early as the morning of October 7th that the enemy had withdrawn at the Eisendahn Bridge 
north of Curykerstraet and that patrols of the marine infantry brigade had crossed the Nethe. The 
position at the bridge north of Waelhem was still held by the enemy at that time. In the meantime, 
Major General v. Wichmann crossed the Nethe near Dussel with four battalions. Around 08:00 
a.m. the enemy - under the pressure of this encircling movement, it was believed - evacuated the 
Nethe Ufer north of Waelhem in panic flight. The opposing parts of the Gétze detachment 
advanced over the bridge near Waelhem, still passable for individual pedestrians, on the 
Chaussee Waelhem-Antwerp and found all positions cleared by the enemy. Numerous M.G. and 
field guns and, strikingly, even more uniforms, had been left behind by the enemy. Around 11:00 
a.m. also met Major General v. Wichmann with four battalions in the line Lazarushoek-Castle 
Tibur, without encountering any resistance. Reeth and Waerloos were free from the enemy. 
Strong cavalry reconnaissance was advanced, but initially it was not possible to re-establish 
contact with the enemy. At the same time the sailor artillery brigade reported that the enemy had 
withdrawn from their front, that Heryndonck, Willebroeck and Blaesveld had been evacuated 
from the enemy. The reconnaissance on the left wing was advanced against Boom. At noon, the 
sailor regiment followed the marine infantry brigade across the Nethe. According to the orders of 
the General Command, the brigades initially remained in the positions they had reached. "The 
fire of the enemy's heavy battery from the inner fort line had to be taken into account, nor did 
they want to do without the support of their own heavy artillery (1)." 

The Chief of the General Staff of the Field Army, Colonel General v. Moltke, had 
recently arrived in Mechelen for a few hours to get an idea of the situation for himself. The 
situation on the right wing of the German armies in France had come to a head, and the Supreme 
Army Command must have been all the more interested in the rapid fall of Antwerp, which 
ended the threat from there and freed the troops for other purposes. 





1) Compare page 77, Battles of the World War 1914 to 1918, Antwerp. Edited with the 
participation of the Reich Archives by Colonel Erich v. Tschischwitz. Published by Gerhard 
Stalling, Berlin.’ 
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In order to speed up the case, it seemed advisable to reach the suburbs as quickly as 
possible at least with the farthest range of a few batteries and then, very quickly, to request the 
commandant to surrender. The shield battery of the 2nd Battalion of Foot Artillery Regiment No. 
8 and some 13 cm batteries had just been brought into appropriate positions when the imminent 
bombardment was formally announced to the commandant of Antwerp by the Spanish naval 
attaché in Brussels on October 7th. When the requested answer was not received by 12 p.m., fire 
was opened a few minutes later. However, the protection of the area around the cathedral was 
expressly ordered in the barrage command. The moral impact on the inhabitants of the old 
trading town was indescribable. The mass exodus began immediately, and a terrible bitterness 
was directed against the English, to whom one rightly ascribed the unnecessary prolongation of 
the sufferings of the unfortunate city, the surrender after the fall of the outer forts could no longer 
be stopped by resistance in the infantry positions of the inner fortification line (1). 

Hardly did the German shells begin to descend on the English positions between the forts 
on the morning of October 8, and German attacks on "forts 1" and "2" began, when General Paris 
was induced to see General Rawlinson in Bruges notify that he must retreat to the west at 
nightfall. In fact, the Belgians left "Fort 4" that same afternoon without notifying the English 
naval troops. Only at 6 o'clock did they get the order to withdraw. At midnight they went back 
across the Scheldt near Burght. 


According to Corbett, the general situation for the British and their allies at that time was 
extremely critical, especially since General Rawlinson in Bruges was simultaneously under the 
impression of a German flank advance to the north, which the Belgian field army and the English 
naval brigades perhaps would push across the Dutch border before he could stop it. It is true that 
Ghent was occupied by around 15,000 Belgians in time, and French marines left Dunkirk to 
reinforce them. But where the announced French Territorial Division had gone, nobody knew 
what to do. Even those currently in 





1) See "Antwerp" by Colonel von Tschischwitz, page 79.'°° 
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The English 7th Division, which had just landed in Ostend, was just as unable to reach Ghent 
before the next evening as the English cavalry division, which was disembarked at Zeebrugge at 
that time. In London, the situation was judged even less confidently, in fact, in view of the 
increasing accumulation of German troops in Lille, they believed they had to take measures to 
protect Dunkirk, where just now the first squadron of French territorial troops was arriving. 

A 900-man division of British naval artillery with 16 field guns that had just landed there 
and was supposed to reinforce the English naval division was about to advance to Antwerp. 
There were no less worries about Ostend. To defend this place, the cavalry that had just landed in 
Zeebrugge were immediately marched there, and the heavy artillery that had just been unloaded 
there were no longer sent forward. Moving towards the cavalry, the 7th Division took up position 
in an arc 4 nm outside Ostend. The unexpected strength which the enemy seemed to develop was 
considered so threatening that the empty transport steamers were kept ready for the immediate 
evacuation of Ostend and Zeebrugge and that heavy army equipment was no longer unloaded. 
The Belgian cabinet, however, insisted on more energetic attempts to cover the Antwerp retreat, 
especially since it had been seriously threatened on the flank by Schoonaerde and Termonde 
since October 7th. The heroic advance of the battalions of the German Landwehr Infantry 
Regiment 73 and batteries of the replacement division of the Field Artillery Regiment 26 were 
followed there on October 8 by the remaining parts of the 37th Landwehr Brigade and the Ist 
Bavarian Landwehr Brigade across the Scheldt. Without suspecting that the retreat from 
Antwerp had already been in full swing on the morning of October 7th, the weak German troops 
there soon found themselves facing the entire Belgian field army. So it happened that they only 
slowly gained ground and, despite their efforts, were not able to advance beyond Berlaere, 
Boxelaere, Kamershoek and Everlaer by the afternoon of October 8, and thus not yet Lokeren, 
their real destination, on the Bruges-Antwerp railway line achieved. It can only be explained by 
the severe moral shock of the Belgian troops in the previous battles that they did not immediately 
go over to the counterattack and miss the opportunity for a great success. 

Now finally the allies also stepped in. The French naval brigade reinforced the Belgians 
in Ghent, and then they decided'®! 
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Englishmen, with two brigades of the 7th Division and some artillery, to support the Belgian 
plan to cover the retreat. The other English infantry brigade took up position in Bruges, the 3rd 
cavalry brigade in Ecloo, the Belgian headquarters. But these troops, too, were completely 
limited to passive defense, although there were now no fewer than 25,000 to 30,000 men in 
Ghent alone. So the Belgian field army and the British naval division had to fight for their retreat 
without the active help of the relief troops, which was not easy for them, even against the weak 
German armed forces that faced them. At least parts of the English naval brigade were able to 
cross the Terneuzen Canal at Selcaete on the evening of October 9th, while the bulk of the 
Belgian army began to settle behind this canal from the Dutch border to Ghent. One hoped to be 
able to hold out in this position and establish a connection with the north wing of the French- 
British main army. 


On the other hand, the withdrawal of the British 2nd Marine Brigade and the Marine 
Infantry with the "Drake Battalion" turned out to be more difficult. In spite of the unbearable 
heat with which the burning oil tanks illuminated the path, these troops reached the Scheldt 
Bridge at Burght and across the river at Beveren Waes opened the railway line to Gent, but only 
to find out here that Lokeren and St. Nicolas, the intermediate stations on this line, were already 
occupied by German troops in the attempt to establish the last possible line of retreat at St. Gilles 
Waes. To reach the railway, which led just below the Dutch border via Selcaete and Bruges to 
Ostend, they had to cross the main line of retreat of the Belgian army and the stream of refugees 
from the civilian population, which poured west from the St. Anne Bridge confused, they lost 
their connection, and only after endless effort did they succeed in their plan. Hours later, another 
1,500 men, the rest of the 1st Marine Brigade, arrived at St. Gilles Waes on the same route. In 
the meantime, however, the German 37th Landwehr Brigade had actually penetrated Lokeren 
and restored the bridges over the Durme. The Ist Bavarian Landwehr Brigade pushed over this 
late evening of the 9th to Moerbeke and there, 4 km from the Dutch border, reached the 
northernmost of the railway lines leading west from Antwerp. Their weak vanguard had already 
managed to hold up a train with the English 10th Marine Battalion. The English went on the 
attack, and reinforcements rushed in from both sides. The utterly bloody fight finally ended!” 
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with the overcoming of the enemy, who had to leave 2 officers, 900 Englishmen and 400 
Belgians in the hands of the brave Bavarians. That same night the latter brought two artillery 
pieces into position on the embankment near Moerbeke, which, by fire on the following morning, 
forced another approaching train to stop. The passengers - around 1,000 British and Belgians - 
fled across the border. 

A general panic arose among the refugees and soldiers when they realized that the way to 
the west was now completely closed (1). 

At the news of this, the rest of the Ist British Naval Brigade, severely exhausted by day 
and night marches and the lack of food, marched across the Dutch border and allowed 
themselves to be disarmed. (Map 8.) 

Antwerp was now closed on the important west side, but the game that was to be caught 
in the cauldron had already slipped away without being known. There was even the peculiar 
situation that the danger of enclosure and crushing between superior forces was greater for the 
weak German brigades, eccentrically advanced west of the Scheldt, than for the enemy they were 
supposed to provide. Fortunately, however, the enemy troops turned out to be so exhausted that 
they no longer dared to attempt it. Also the plan; to achieve a union with the French-English 
main army on the channel between Ghent and the Dutch border had quickly dropped it. The 
French north wing was only at Arras, the British army, which was supposed to fill the gaping gap 
as far as the coast, was only in Abbeville when the first squadrons were unloaded, and the 
German siege army had to be reckoned with every hour after the surrender of Antwerp. In 
addition, there was news that three, perhaps even four, newly formed German reserve corps, 
whose existence had not been expected, were advancing into Belgium. The Belgians were 
therefore only ready to continue fighting in direct line with the French-British main army. To do 
this, however, it was necessary to go back to the Yser, while the French and English covered the 
retreat from Ghent. This made the evacuation of Zeebrugge and Ostend indispensable for the 
second time. Quite unexpectedly, the transport department of the British Admiralty and the 
"Dover Flotilla" were faced with new and difficult tasks. Three monitors were immediately sent 
to Ostend to cover the embarkation with their guns if necessary. 12,000 Belgian recruits and 
volunteers had to be brought to Cherbourg, 8,000 to 10,000 wounded and an abundance of 
Belgian supplies to be retrieved by sea. 





ms 
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1) See "Antwerp '" by Colonel von Tschischwitz. Page 8 
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Above all, however, the naval division, including the marine infantry, still 5,000 to 6,000 men 
strong, had to be embarked on the night of October 12th and transported away from Deal. Apart 
from that, enough transport steamers should be kept under steam for the next 48 hours to allow 
the 7th Division and the 3rd Cavalry Division to embark again in the event of an emergency. 


At this time the German U-boats "U 28" and "U 19" were advancing against the Flemish 
coast. "U 19", Kapitaénleutnant Kolbe, passed the area near the Maas lightship, which was 
particularly endangered by enemy destroyers, in the night of October 8th and crossed underwater 
off the Scheldt the next morning. Evading several times, it observed heavy steamship traffic to 
the east and vice versa. Among other things, a large passenger steamer and two smaller ones, 
apparently with refugees from Antwerp to the English coast, cruised on his course, but it could 
not make out any ships as troop transport steamer. From 9 o'clock onwards, the boat was 
prevented from surfacing unnoticed to recharge the battery by sailors traveling along with it. In 
order to sense battery current, it therefore had to lay aground not far from the Scheldt estuary at 
13:00. In the process, the boat initially only came to rest on a projecting point with the foredeck 
and suffered slight damage to the pressure hull that could not be repaired with on-board 
resources. Fuel oil seeped inside and endangered the battery, so that the intended advance into 
the channel had to be abandoned. On the march back, "U 19" had a brief encounter with an 
enemy submarine in front of the Ems and tried in vain to attack it, then it ran into the mouth of 
the river. 

"U 28", Kapiténleutnant Baron. Von Forstner, had only reached the Maas lightship on 
October 8th after it had gotten light, got caught in a swarm of 150 to 200 sailing vessels and 
therefore could not continue the advance unnoticed. In the afternoon, in front of four enemy 
submarines of the "B" and "C" classes, it went to depth again and, fearing further obstacles, lay 
aground again. It was therefore not off the Scheldt until October 9th, but came across destroyer 
groups despite several attempts at attack and three large cruisers did not shot because of the 
constant changes in course of the enemy, which seemed to have learned from the sinking of the 
"Cressy", "Hogue" and "Aboukir". Towards evening it passed ten boats of a destroyer flotilla and, 
like all the following nights, spent them lying on the bottom again. On October 10, the continued 
diving and'** 
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attack maneuvers were made more difficult by many sailing vehicles which, as it seemed to the 
commander, were working with enemy submarines and destroyers for this purpose. Nevertheless, 
towards evening the boat had advanced to 10 nautical miles north of the West Hinder lightship 
and found that it was wearing the top mark of Noord Hinder lightship in a misleading manner. 
Towards midnight, recognizable by the noise of the propellers, a steamer drove over the boat 
lying on the bottom and, as could be deduced from a sharp underwater detonation, ran into mines 
with a course for the Noord Hinder lightship; a serious warning of the new danger which 
threatened the German submarines in this area. "U 28" also suspected mines in the West Hinder- 
Ruytingen lightship line and stayed north of this line on October 11. There an "E" class destroyer, 
no. "88" or "86", suddenly fired a shot at the periscope that happened by chance and tried to 
force the boat onto a mine barrier, which was probably located at Sandettié lightship, but the 
latter managed to avoid it in time. A large ship with thick masts, mistaken for the French 
armored cruiser "Jauréguiberry" by the commanding officer and apparently going to Ostend to 
cover troop transports, passed between Sandettié and Ruytingen lightship at such a high speed 
that it was no longer possible to attack. Attacks on several steamers also had to be abandoned 
again and again because the distance was too great. When surfacing in the afternoon, a wrecked 
airship of the English "Gamma" or "Parseval" class was seen floating on the water in the north, 
but attempts to save the clearly recognizable crew of the airship were not possible due to the 
danger of enemy submarine attacks. On October 12, "U 28" cruised under water from the West 
Hinder- and Ruytingen lightship to Calais, 12 nm outside the coast of Nieuport and Dunkirk, but 
only sighted a small French ship. In the evening it watched the headlight signals from Dunkirk 
and Dover. (map 8.) 


At the same time, two other submarines were already in the channel, namely "U 8" and 
"U 20". The boats had left their bases on October 10, after the Admiral's staff had received news 
from New York on October 8 that eight English warships with 24 transports had left Quebec on 
October 2. Assuming 8 to 10 days for the crossing, they could arrive off Boulogne between 
October 10 and 12. Calculated on the basis of the previous duration of the submarine 
operations, ‘© 
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one calculated that "U 28" and "U 19" would remain in the canal until about October 12, it 
seemed advisable to send two more submarines into the channel in response to this news. This 
decision was not an easy one for the fleet management, for in the meantime there had been 
increasing signs that the English announcement about the restricted area in the Hoofden was by 
no means just a deterrent, as had been initially hoped. As early as October 7th it was reported 
that the steamer "Ardemonde" had encountered mines on the voyage from Dover to Zeebrugge, 
and it was also confessed that English warships were cruising 15 to 20 nautical miles outside 
Hoek van Holland in order to approach English and neutral steamers to warn of the traffic in the 
restricted area and to give them mine-free routes. How far the mines laid out would be effective 
against submarines or could be circumvented could only be roughly assessed after the return of 
"U 28" and "U19". The fleet management therefore only wanted to assume responsibility for the 
dispatch of a third submarine to this danger, which was still difficult to overlook, if the 
headquarters were to attach such a value to the operations in the Channel that the leap into the 
uncertain appeared justified. However, from the reply of the chief of the admiralty's staff to a 
request to that effect, it emerged that this was the case. (Announcement No. 10, "Correspondence 
between the Berlin Admiral Staff and the Chief of the Admiral Staff on the question of the use of 
submarines in the channel".) Nevertheless, the leader of the submarines, Korvettenkapitaén Bauer, 
was against the simultaneous use of a larger number of boats for technical reasons, which 
probably corresponded to the level of experience at the time and the nature of the boat material 
(long diving times, petrol engines, unreliable compasses). He believed that these would only 
hinder each other in the narrow waters and make the task more difficult. Once a submarine was 
discovered, the others would also be exposed to increased counteraction. (See his statement of 
October 8, 1914 in Appendix 11.) 

Of the three ready-to-run boats on the Ems, "U 27" and "U 29" were out of the question 
for such difficult issues because of their crews that had not yet been deployed, but only "U 20", 
but of those in Heligoland "U 8". This was equipped with a new battery, a three-gyro compass 
and an improved periscope and was therefore best suited for such a trip from the older boats. 
Orders had been given to the boats to attack warships and transports off Antwerp, Boulogne and 
in the Channel as soon as possible. While they were still preparing for this, the news arrived that 
Antwerp had fallen. os 
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There the German flank thrust over Termonde, the bombardment of the city and the 
appearance of German submarines in front of the Scheldt and in the channel had accelerated the 
course of events considerably. On October 8, the German naval division occupied the entire 
section between the Willebroeck Canal and the Schelde in order to clear the 4th replacement 
division for the pre-raft over Termonde in a northbound direction. Already at 18:00 capitulated 
in the section of the sailor artillery brigade Fort Breendonck with about 300 men. 

In the course of the morning on October 9th, reports arrived that the inner fort belt had 
apparently been evacuated by the enemy and the city itself had been abandoned by the Belgian- 
English army. The Naval Infantry Brigade therefore received orders to advance into the 
Neerland-Hermixem line following the orders of the 5th Reserve Division. Towards evening the 
Navy infantry brigade and the sailors' regiment stood directly in front of the inner line without 
having met any resistance. A march into Antwerp took place on that day because of the falling 
darkness on the orders of the General Command of III. Reserve Army Corps no longer held. 

On the morning of the same day the mayor of Antwerp and a few city councilors had 
arrived as a parliamentarian before the lines of the naval division; he appeared at 11:45 a.m. in 
the motor vehicle in front of the headquarters of the naval division in Mechelen and from there 
under escort was transferred to Thildonck with General v. Beseler. Military forces were no 
longer present in the fortress, according to his statement; so the city administration had resorted 
to self-help and asked above all to stop the bombardment. General v. Beseler agreed, but 
declared that the artillery fire would be reopened on the following day at 12 noon, unless all of 
the forts still occupied by the Belgians had opened their gates by then. 

So it was fortunate for the city that on October 10th a.m. the last major forts surrendered 
without resistance. The forts Liezele and Bornhem as well as the Redoubt Puers surrendered 
unconditionally to a parliamentary troop of the naval division, consisting of an officer and six 
sailors. In the small town of Contich, General v. Beseler and the city officials meanwhile 
completed the capitulation of Antwerp. The third strongest fortress in the world, the second 
largest port in Europe, had been defeated by a few divisions in less than two weeks, although 


supposedly it should have held out against 300,000 men alone with its garrison for 12 months. © 
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It was less the effect of the German artillery than the military and mental superiority of the 
German man who had achieved this victory. 

The spoils of war were large, but the number of prisoners was remarkably small. 28,000 
men, including 2,000 British, were disarmed in Holland, the rest unfortunately escaped. 
Foreseeing these facts, General v. Beseler proposed to carry out a side attack from the south-west 
across the Scheldt in the direction of Lokeren at the same time as the main attack from the 
southeast, but the GHQ had to reject this proposal due to a lack of forces and ammunition. As it 
turned out in the course of the fighting, the reinforcement of the armed forces deployed on 
Lokeren would already be sufficient with a division and only a few heavy batteries and bridge 
trains to prevent the withdrawal of the Belgian army. "The surrender of the entire Belgian army 
would have had such grave advantages of every kind for the progress of German operations, 
especially for the momentous battle of the Yser, that today we have to regret the rejection of 
Beseler's proposal (1)." 

With the fall of Antwerp, the generously conceived English plans of operation and aerial 
formations evaporated, but the British naval division had not been in vain. Without this, the 
evacuation of the city would have started on October 3rd; British influence delayed the handover 
until October 10th. Precious days were thus gained for the Allies. It was only through this gain in 
time that it was possible to plug the gap between Ypres and the sea with two English and two 
French naval divisions, to throw a French territorial division to Dunkirk and to gain the area 
south of Ypres on a flank march with the English expeditionary corps before the German The 
siege army in front of Antwerp became free and could intervene in the final race to the sea. The 
worries and fears that the English still had with the fall of the fortress are shown by the hasty 
plans and drafts through which they tried to prevent it during the siege. They hadn't succeeded, 
and it wasn't long before the German was standing on the Flemish coast. 


On October 11th, the III. Reserve corps with the 4th reserve division marched west to 
pursue the Belgians, while the naval division occupied Antwerp. Already on October 10th, 
Admiral v. Schroder moved his headquarters into the city and took over the 





1) "Antwerp" by Colonel von Tschischwitz. Page a 
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Business of a governor of the fortress. His wish to advance to the coast as quickly as possible, he 
initially saw thwarted, but made an urgent request for an early replacement for himself and his 
troops. 

On the hazy autumn afternoon of October 11th, the battalions of the naval division 
advanced into the city with a bang, marched past the division commander on the market square 
and mostly took up accommodation in the inner forts. The smoke from the houses, some of 
which were still burning, and the huge clouds of smoke from the large oil containers on the 
western bank of the Scheldt, which the English had ignited shortly before they left, filled the 
streets. The German flag waved on the tower of the cathedral. The remaining residents emerged 
from the cellars into the light of day, the refugees began to pour back from all sides in long trains. 
Soon an uninterrupted ferry service was set up by the German sailors from Vlaamsch Hoofd 
across to the city. The long Scheldt quays were filled with a wild jumble of equipment that had 
been intended for the English naval divisions; Half-open chests and boxes with war equipment, 
provisions and clothing of all kinds, scattered haphazardly, bear witness to the detention of the 
march of the besieged. It was a matter of creating order with a firm hand. 

On October 11th, the Chief of the General Staff of the Marine Division, Colonel v. 
Hiilsen the Mayor de Vos and the elders of the city to the meeting in the hall of the town hall, 
urged them to do their part to maintain calm and arranged a notice to the citizens with them. A 
strict guard of the quays and storage sheds was ordered. 

A rumor that appeared on the 12th that 15 English warships were standing in front of the 
Scheldt in order to advance through Dutch territory to attack the city from the water, although it 
did not seem credible, gave cause for some attention to be paid to the defense of the Scheldt. The 
forts of St. Marie and La Perle were occupied by sailors’ artillery, and a mine barrier was laid 
between Doel and Lillo. 

On October 13, the State Secretary of the Reich Marine Office made a brief visit to 
Antwerp. The prospect that the Navy would now with certainty in the very near future will fall 
over a large section of the Flemish coast for the defense and preparation of naval war made him 
decide to expand the division into a corps. His intention was carried out in the next few weeks, 
although the local authorities were reluctant to put up with further exposure of their 
fortifications.'™ 
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The State Secretary had always been of the opinion that the batteries of the local estuaries would 
hardly ever have to fire even a single projectile at the enemy; All the more firmly the idea of 
creating improved possibilities for the navy in Flanders and throughout Flanders. 

In the meantime the small English radio station of the Red Star Line near the Steen in 
Antwerp was repaired and brought the first very desirable connection with the intelligence 
service at sea. A large station at the gate of Wilryk had apparently been accelerated by the British 
after the outbreak of war; it was nearing completion when the siege of the city put an end to the 
work. In the hurry to withdraw, the English had only made some damage, but no fundamental 
destruction. The repair of this station has also been initiated. 

On October 14th, General v. Huene to meet Admiral v. Schréder, to replace for the time 
being without a staff, so that the business had to be carried on by the naval division for a few 
more days. 


In the meantime has III Reserve corps marched initially on Courtrai under the orders of 
the Supreme Army Command, but it soon became apparent that the coast had to be captured. The 
three divisions therefore advanced on a broad front, the 4th substitute division on the right wing, 
in the direction of Lokeren, Ghent (October 12), Bruges (October 14), and after a few light fights 
against the rearguard, which kept evasive, reached the front the Belgian at Blankenberghe and 
Ostend the Flemish coast. (Map 8.) Rear Admiral Witschel, assigned to the staff of the division 
commander, was sent to Bruges to get an idea of the situation there, to look after the purely 
maritime interests in Ostend and Zeebrugge and to prepare the artillery defense. On the evening 
of the 18th he reported that the port facilities of both bases were undamaged - as it later turned 
out because the English had definitely expected the recapture of the places - and that English 
cruisers were in the sea during the day in the land battles between Ostend and Nieuport 
intervened from flanking. 

On the same day the sailor regiment on the west bank of the Scheldt under Captain Karl 
Tagert was replaced by a Bavarian Landwehr Brigade on the orders of the Supreme Army 
Command and set off on the train to Bruges via Leuven-Brussels. '”° 
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The remaining parts of the naval division also followed by rail after the 20th and 21st, their 
transport being delayed by various interruptions in transport. The Navy Brigade, requested by the 
General Government to clean up the rural districts, arrived in Bruges rather late. The importance 
of occupying the coast as quickly and widely as possible was apparently not yet sufficiently 
recognized by all places. Admiral v. Schréder and his staff arrived in Bruges on the evening of 
October 21st. 

Work began on the Flemish coast, and part of the navy was to become a new home of 
war. However, submarine activity in this area and the English Channel was initially severely 
impaired by the lack of bases and reliable and fast messages as well as the insecure F. T. 
connection via the home ports. 


The submarines "U 8" and "U 20" did not leave until the day after the fall of Antwerp, so 
they came too late to damage the troop transports from the Scheldt and Ostend, so Boulogne 
became their main destination because they had that space as the likely port of disembarkation of 
the announced Canadian troops. Already one day after leaving the port (October 11th) the naval 
command received the news that since October 10th 50 English warships had been standing a 
few nautical miles from the mouth of the Scheldt. This news met with justified suspicion of the 
leader of the submarines. Also, given the small number of submarines technically suitable for 
such operations, the previous concerns against sending more to the highly mine-prone area 
before reports from "U 28", "U 20" and "U 8" were available Korvettenkapitin Bauer was only 
responsible for the further use of the valuable submarines in the channel if they were given 
unrestricted permission to attack. As long as the attack had to be preceded by special 
determinations as to whether the sighted ship was actually a troop transport steamer, which, 
especially at night, was almost hopeless was, he promised himself little from these ventures, 
admittedly underestimating the moral effect of the submarines’ appearance in the channel. In 
spite of these ideas, however, he had to submit to a corresponding order from the navy advance. 
As it turned out, however, on October 13, the boat was mistakenly following a message about the 
appearance of enemy forces off the Scheldt with a similar message about the sighting of such 
forces in the Skagerrak by the II. U-Flotilla’”! 
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on the Swedish coast near Vinga. At the same time, news arrived from the western front 
that airplanes had discovered five English cruisers and twenty transport steamers off Ostend, 
which were apparently being held there for troops to disembark and disembark. The Army 
General Staff had a great interest in disrupting these transports. That evening, therefore, "U 21" 
sailed there under Lieutenant Herfing. To send further submarines did not seem advisable, given 
the concerns already mentioned. Even after the chief of the fleet had argued, it was necessary to 
avoid losing submarines right now, where there was every hope that they would soon recover 
more favorable possible effects by taking bases on the French coast. 

The aircraft observations off Ostend were correct. After the fall of Antwerp, the pressure 
of the German troops was felt less quickly than the Allies had initially expected, so that the 
planned re-embarkation of the 7th Infantry and 3rd Cavalry Divisions could be dispensed with, 
but Ostend itself had to be evacuated. The Belgian government had also decided to migrate from 
there to Le Havre by sea. Therefore, the British Admiralty sent the monitors "Mersey", 
"Humber" and "Severn" purchased at the outbreak of war to cover the transports, but they came 
too late. The naval division had already been embarked on October 11th, and Ostend was finally 
evacuated on October 13th shortly before their arrival. Only "Mersey" was able to secure a few 
transport steamers from Dunkirk to Gris Nez, "Humber" and "Severn" ran back to Dover. 
Halfway there, they were attacked by a submarine, but the torpedo passed under the shallow 
ships, clearly demonstrating the value of this type of ship for use on the Flemish coast (1). 


It was "U 8", Commander Kapitanleutnant Stoss, who attacked here. Already on October 
11th it had attacked destroyers cruising there near Schouwenbank lightship and either missed or 
shot under with a torpedo. The destroyers turned hard towards the boat and ran over the dive site. 
As aresult of the vibrations, the magnifying lens of the not yet fully retracted periscope came 
loose. This made it unusable, a failure that was all the more difficult since the second periscope 
had fine magnification. Nevertheless, the commander continued the advance. Soon six to eight 
destroyers chased him at high speed, but he led them astray and turned up at the mouth of the 
Scheldt estuary in the late afternoon, 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 214.'” 
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where he could charge the battery unmolested. Steam traffic was observed both from 
Ostgat and north of the West Hinder - Wandelaar lightship and near Wielingen lightship. The 
following night the boat entered the channel via Blankenderghe lightship. All the buoys were 
laid out and all the lights burned as if in peace. No traffic was observed at Ostend, only a few 
small ships lay in the inner road. On October 12th, the Dover-Calais Strait was passed 
underwater just below the French coast, without any security by destroyers or submarines 
appearing. Only between Blanc Nez and Gris Nez were numerous French torpedo boats, while 
small and medium-sized merchants steamers sailed in heavy traffic under the coast to Calais or 
Dunkirk. The periscope was hardly shown there when "U 8" was fired at vigorously. The 
possibility of recharging the battery in the canal thus seemed dubious, so "U 8" made a turn 
south-west of Boulogne at 16:30 and steered eastwards. It broke through at 18:00 a narrow 
torpedo boat line with about 50 m boat distance at 20 m depth, sighted at 20:30 in the immediate 
vicinity a dimmed torpedo boat, without being able to dive, given the uncertainty about the water 
depth, nevertheless reached buoy 3 at Out Ruytingen without being seen and lay on the bottom 
there. (Map 8). 

In the meantime "U 20" under Kapitanleutnant Droescher had entered the channel no less 
happily in another way. After an unsuccessful attack on a half-submerged English submarine 
near Ameland, it had already meet three destroyers near the Maas lightship. From there "U 20" 
followed the extremely busy steamship traffic to the English coast in the direction of the 
Galloper lightship, which it reached at nightfall. When it emerged, it was recognized by a 
dimmed steamer and searched with a headlight. The lightship dimmed. Avoiding any pursuers to 
the north, the boat stopped at around 23:00 at Outer Gabbard lightship and was now on a straight 
course to East Goodwin. In doing so, it passed a large number of dimmed, anchored ships and 
clearly saw the fixed light barrier in front of the Thames estuary, which consisted of a large 
number of searchlights. Since all the lightships were on fire, navigation was easy. Shortly before 
East Goodwin, "U 20" avoided a dimmed torpedo boat driving close under the sand without 
being noticed by it. It was also not recognized by three destroyers patrolling Dover, even when it 
came into the beam of light from the searchlights of the port defenses. Without having to dive 
anywhere, the submarine reached Boulogne early in the morning on October 12th.'” 
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There were initially three larger steamers, of which the first was dimmed and appeared to be 
using Morse code, and around 06:00 a.m. sighted a dimmed cruiser. In both cases the boat dived 
without attempting the surface attack and immediately lost sight of the ships in the poor visibility 
weather and the opposite course. At 09:00 a.m. the lighthouse on the pier head of Boulogne 
could be clearly made out, but there were no steamers either in the roadstead or behind the pier, 
the port seemed deserted and without traffic. Only one destroyer of the "Branlebas" class came 
into sight twice in the course of the morning for a short time, but could not be attacked because 
of the high speed and frequent changes of course. Because the commander did not find the 
expected transport steamers immediately, he prematurely gave his favorable position in front of 
Boulogne up and drove on to Cherbourg in the expectation that the disembarkation of the 
transports might take place there because of the larger quay areas, but unfortunately he did not 
include Le Havre in the circle of these assumptions. On the march to Cherbourg it passed at 
16:00 at a great distance two steamers, one of which seemed to be coming from Cherbourg, 
while the second was sailing from the English coast to Le Havre. After dark, "U 20" was 
disturbed for a short time by a destroyer that had only been sighted at a distance of 400 m, but 
was soon able to continue its advance to the west unmolested. (maps 8 and 10.) 

October 13th saw "U 8" (StoB), "U 20" (Droescher) and "U 28" (v. Forftner) attempting 
new attacks in the channel. (Map 8 and 10) 


In the Dover-Calais strait, "U 28" (v. Forstner) attacked three steamers heading west, 
which he addressed as a transporter, but soon had to break off the approach because the distance 
was too great. The high speed combined with the strong tidal current damaged this Boot so 
strongly to the south that Kapitaénleutnant Baron von Forftner suddenly found himself in front of 
Calais, to his own surprise. He reported on this, as on the difficulties of the attacks, in the war 
diary as follows: 

“11:15 a.m. spotted a black barrel with light fittings without a label. According to the 
map, no oil barrel could be made out, I thought it was the southern barrel from Out Ruytingen. 
When two steamers came into view shortly afterwards, I set out to attack south of the buoy, but 
didn't get to protection, as the steamers soon disappeared in the fog. Likewise, the barrel came 
out of sight, and I pulled myself further south. When the fog broke, I suddenly saw the 
mountains of Calais very close by, and it was only because of this that I realized that the buoy I 
had seen earlier could be the sailing buoy for this port.’ 
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So [looked for it again with a north course, but only found it when attacking a French steamer 
with two yellow chimneys with black ruffles on top, which suddenly turned hard around the 
buoy when I was shortly before the firing position. As a result of the unexpected change of 
course of the steamer at high speed and the sudden discovery of the buoy, whose position on the 
map meant that I had to be close to a 4.5 m point, I unfortunately did not get a shot. 

This steamer was the only one that I could have sent to the bottom with a clear 
conscience as a troop transport steamer, as there were many people on deck. To get to deeper 
water, I now had to steer a more northerly course. Several steamers of various sizes with 
westerly courses came in sight, but mostly quite late because the fog was starting again. 
Whenever possible I attacked all of them, but recognized all of them, coming within range, as 
harmless vehicles, some flying a neutral flag, Dutch, Swedish and Norwegian - some driving 
empty, so that I had to refrain from firing torpedoes. My attacks to the south were often disturbed 
by a French torpedo boat patrolling the sailing buoy, which, however, did not see me. I myself 
could not attack the boat, which was circling with alternating voyages. The current conditions in 
front of the entrance to Calais were very unfavorable for the "U 28" underwater, which only 
travels at low speeds. Sometimes I was only able to move both machines halfway (4.8 nm) away 
from the high tide and had a lot of electricity from the accumulator battery was already 
consumed by the attacks. The depth control was also adversely affected by rapidly changing 
water gravity. Within half an hour, the water was measured at 1.026, 1.028 and 1.027. On this 
course I was, against all expectations, driven heavily northwards. In the meantime, heavy fog had 
appeared in places. Alerted by an underwater bell, I found East Goodwin lightship close by while 
searching the horizon. I was therefore able to Stop just in front of the East Goodwin - Sandettie 
Lightship mine lock. An English destroyer was patrolling East Goodwin and I stopped attacking 
it, out of consideration for the low level of my accumulator battery, its constant course changes 
and the increasing lack of sight."'” 
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While "U 28" (v. Forftner) was active in this way before Calais, "U 8" (Sto) was lying in 
wait between Ruytingen and Middelkerke. There in the afternoon on the course from Ostend to 
Ruytingen, the commander spotted two, what he believed, old French Coastal armor, the type of 
which could not be found in the lists on board - in reality it was the monitors "Humber" and 
"Severn" (1). 

Starting the underwater attack and limited his choice of course due to the difficult fairway, 
the commander only got a shot at 1,800 m and with a poor angle of intersection. There was no 
detonation, but even then, Lieutenant Stoss expressed the assumption, later proven to be correct, 
that the torpedo had probably passed under the attacked ship. After this incident, English torpedo 
boats were observed several times during loading at dusk, patrolling between the Sandettie 
lightship and the English coast, while larger French fishing fleets stood south of it. 

On October 14th, poor visibility weather prevented the boat from doing more work. So he 
soon dived again. During the night torpedo boats patrolling between Calais and Dunkirk with 
their headlights on were observed. 

When "U 28" (v. Forftner) turned up at East Goodwin that morning, thick fog lay over 
the sea, and the drinking water supplies were already scarce. When something cleared up, the 
boat started the journey home, which, apart from the temporary sighting of a destroyer and a 
submarine, without further hostile hostilities. On October 16, the boat arrived in the Ems, after 
having been under water including the sides for 147 hours of great importance for the following, 
in particular the navigational observations of the course of the tides in the channel supplemented 
the previous information in the sailing manuals and electricity lanterns very substantially. They 
confirmed that the underwater journey in these waters between sand and mines for the boats 
entails incalculable dangers and always meant full commitment, which made it all the more 
pleasant to be surprised at home that the boat was in spite of the gel was unable to advance so 
quickly to Calais. 


Meanwhile "U 20" (Droescher) reached Cherbourg via Cape de la Hague. (October 13th.) 
The bay and the harbor could be overlooked, but there was just as little traffic as Boulogne the 
day before. 





1) See page 160. 
164  6.Der Kampf um die flandrische Kiiste und der Fall Antwerpens. °. 


Wahrend ,,U 28" (v. Forftner) in dieser Weise vor Calais tatig war, lag ,,U 8" (StoB) zwischen Ruytingen 
und Middelkerke auf der Lauer. Dort sichtete der Kommandant nachmittags auf dem Kurs von Ostende nach 
Ruytingen zwei, wie er glaubte, alte franzdsische Kiistenpanzer, deren Typ in den an Bord befindlichen Liften 
nicht auf zufinden war - in Wirklichkeit waren es die Monitore ,Humber" und ,,Severn" (1). 

Zum Unterwasserangriff anfetzend und durch des schwierige Fahrwasser in der Wahl des Kurses 
beschrankt, kam der Kommandant nur auf 1800 m und mit schlechtem Schneidungswinkel zum SchuB. Eine 
Detonation erfolgte nicht, aber schon damals sprach Kapitdnleutnant Sto8 die spater als richtig erwiesene 
Vermutung aus, da8 der Torpedo wahrscheinlich unter dem an, gegriffenen Schiff durchgelaufen fei. Nach 
diesem Vorfall wurden wahrend des Aufladens in der Abenddammerung mehrfach englische Torpedoboote 
beobachtet, die zwischen Sandettie Feuerschiff und der englischen Kiiste patrouillierten, wahrend stidlich davon 
groBere franzésische Fischerflotten standen. 

Am 14. Oktober verhinderte unsichtiges Wetter eine umfangreichere Tatigkeit des Bootes. Es ging 
daher bald wieder auf Grund. Wahrend der Nacht wurden zwischen Calais und Diinkirchen mit angestelltem 
Scheinwerfer patrouillierende Torpedoboote beobachtet. 

Als ,U 28" (v. Forftner) am Morgen dieses Tages bei East Goodwin auftauchte, lag dicker Nebel tiber 
der See, auch waren die Trinkwasservorrate bereits knapp geworben. Als es etwas aufklarte, trat das Boot 
daher die Heimreise an, die, abgesehen von dem voriibergebenden Sichten eines Zerstorers und eines U-Bootes, 
ohne weitere feindliche Gegenwirtung verlief. Am 16. Oktober traf des Boot in der Ems ein, nachdem es 
einschlieBlich der Seiten auf dem Grunde 147 Stunden unter Wasser gewesen war. Die Erfahrungen der 
Unternehmung waren fiir die folgenden von grofer Bedeutung, insbesondere ergdnzten die navigatorischen 
Beobachtungen tiber den Verlauf der Gezeiten im Kanal die bisherigen Angaben der Segelhandbiicherund 
Stromatlanten ganz wesentlich. Sie bestatigten, dak die U-Fahrt in diesen Gewdssern zwischen Sanden und 
Minen fiir die Boote unberechenbare Gefahren mit sich brachte und stets den vollen Einsatz bedeutete. Um so 
angenehmer war man in der Heimat tiberrascht, daB es dem Boot trotz dem gelungen war, so schnell bis Calais 


vorzubringen. 


Inzwischen hefte ,U 20" (Droescher) tiber Kap de la Hague Cherbourg erreicht. (13. Oktober.) Die 
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1) Siehe Seite 160. 
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The vehicles are in the roadstead, only two ships behind the pier. Warships were completely 
absent. Instead of looking for his duties in a long, tenacious observation of the harbor and 
perhaps still finding objects to attack, the commander set course for Portsmouth around noon. On 
the way there, three French torpedo boats temporarily forced him to dive, and he also had to 
avoid steamers several times, which could not be addressed as transporters and therefore could 
not be attacked. Shortly before the Isle of Wight it became so low visibility that ships anchored 
there only came into view at a very close range and only blurred. It seemed to the commandant 
that it would be advisable to leave the country again and to wait further out. As he was about to 
do this, a destroyer suddenly surprised him, which, first sighted at 300 m, steamed up quickly 
and took the boat under fire. A number of shots could be observed through the tower window 
while diving, then three hard, metallic blows indicated that explosives must have hit the boat. 
However, they had no effect. The presence of the boat was betrayed by the encounter with the 
destroyer. The coast and ports were alerted, and larger warships and transport steamers may have 
been kept in port until further notice. Another promising activity at this point on the channel 
seemed to the commandant to have been grounded; the return route, which is safe after his 
approach, through the eastern exit of the canal on the East Goodwin —Galloper lightship line, 
perhaps relocated due to increased guarding or new mine barriers. If the fog continued, further 
difficulties arose for the passage of these waters. Kapitanleutnant Droescher therefore made the 
decision, which was important for the further use of the submarines, to take the route west 
around Ireland and Scotland, even at the risk of heavy seas in the Atlantic Ocean and the long 
journey with the diesel engines, which had hardly been tested for this purpose would put to a 
serious test. (Map 10.) In the late evening of October 14th, he was standing at Cape Lizard off 
the south-west coast of Cornwall. The transport steamers of the Canadian convoy had passed this 
cape in individual groups into Plymouth less than 12 hours earlier. 


As a result of the increased activity of the German submarines, the British Admiralty was 
originally against any landing by Canadian troops in a channel port. Its resignation to choose 
Liverpool as the port of disembarkation, it had therefore only dropped angry objections from the 
War Department, which was already making all preparations for'”° 
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reception of the troops in Southampton. However, this admission was very difficult for it. Their 
efforts at that time were so absorbed by the preparations for a sudden re-embarkation of the 7th 
Infantry Division and 3rd Cavalry Division in the Flemish ports, as well as by the relocation of 
the main transport line from St. Nazaire to Le Havre with Boulogne as a secondary base that they 
apart from the secure protection of the eastern half of the channel, the same protection for the 
central and western channels could no longer be achieved. The Admiralty's concerns about the 
choice of Southampton as the port of disembarkation increased when, in the next few days, a 
German submarine ("U 28") was discovered by the French security at Cape Gris Nez, just as they 
had been instructing the Flanders transports to head for the coast at this point and leave it in 
order to avoid the danger of submarines further east. (1) As a result of this report, vigilance in the 
eastern part of the canal had to be doubled just as the approach of the Canadian convoy 
demanded the same increased attention for the western part. In these circumstances it was very 
inconvenient for the English that the French should keep their cruisers pulled out of the western 
channel protection to cover their transports at Dunkirk, so Admiral Burney took the Channel 
Fleet" in Portland to a middle position, in order to advance from here towards the eastern or 
western exit of the canal as required. Just in case, Admiral WemyB, the leader of the Canadian 
convoy, divided it into three parts, which were to pass through the danger area individually with 
special cover. But when German F. T. signals were heard in this area on October 13th. whose 
origin, mysteriously to the British, perhaps attributed to "U 20", he led the convoy towards the 
channel entrance. As he approached it, the French first reported off Cherbourg and a few hours 
later the English torpedo boat "116" from the " Port Defense Flotilla Portsmouth "a German 
submarine (" U 20 ") directly in front of the Isle of Wight. This news overturned all previous 
dispositions. Far overestimating the effectiveness of such a system, the British Admiralty ordered 
the disembarkation of the Canadians in Plymouth without further ado, regardless of the strategic 
disadvantages that this delay would have for the land war, and deaf to any objections raised by 
the army. But when Admiral Wemyf,, in accordance with the new order, arrived with the 
transport within the Isles of Scilly and allowed the groups of the convoy to enter Plymouth one 
after the other, "U 20" was considerably closer to this place than Southampton. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume 1, page 21 die 
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The Admiralty, however, was so under the spell of the report from torpedo boat No. "116" that, 
even after some time had passed without further incidents, despite all the army's ideas, it refused 
to allow the transport steamers to continue from Plymouth to Southampton but let the 
disembarkation of the troops in Devonport proceed. Due to the overcrowding of Devonport, two 
other transports, which were originally also supposed to land in Southampton, now led them to 
Liverpool, where they arrived on October 22nd without incident. One of these brought the rest of 
the Egyptian occupation army, the other four battalions and some artillery from India. 

Kapiténleutnant Droescher on "U 20" had no idea what effects the appearance in the 
central channel had caused, nor that on October 14th he was actually in close proximity to the 
wanted Canadian troop transport. In the evening of that day in heavy seas, heavy rain squalls and 
sea lights, he had spotted a dimmed vehicle at 400 m and shortly afterwards identified it as a 
small or large cruiser, but the ship immediately lost sight while diving without attempting an 
overwater attack. He also had various lights and in Mounts Bay even observed Morse code, but 
unfortunately it did not occur to search the bay. Instead, he marched on without stopping. On 
October 15th he reached the west coast of Ireland and on October 17th was at the height of the 
Hebrides. Trolling all efforts and excellent seafaring achievements, the submarines had not yet 
again succeeded in destroying an enemy ship after Weddigen's deed, but their presence in the 
English Channel alone was enough to induce the enemy to make considerable adjustments and 
delay the transport of troops. The submarines therefore played their full part in the success of the 
battle for Antwerp and the Flemish coast.'”® 
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7. German submarines in the British blockade 
lines in the north, breakthrough of the auxiliary cruiser 
"Berlin" and the sinking of the Thiele half-flotilla. 


As aresult of the imperial decision of October 6, 1914, Admiral v. Ingenohl is not 
entitled to bring about clarity about the enemy's intentions by far-reaching advances by the fleet, 
which the uncertain news about his behavior did not give him. Rather, he continued to base his 
measures on guesswork. These led to the assumption that the English naval forces were still 
organized in peace and, on the basis of repeated reports of the appearance of entire units, 
including those of the "Lion" and "Birmingham" classes in the Skagerrak, led to the idea that 
there to accept the readiness of the 1st British Fleet with some probability. Accordingly, the II. 
Fleet between Scotland and Norway, the III. Fleet suspected in front of the channel or near the 
Dogger Bank. It was hoped that the aerial reconnaissance would give a more precise picture of 
the enemy’s operations, but since September 24th it had continuously failed due to bad weather. 
If, however, the assumption that the British fleets would be exhibited separately was correct, the 
intention of the German fleet chief was to induce him to attack one of them. If he did so, it would 
avoid a battle until all the armed forces had arrived and the German squadrons had shifted their 
way back. Under these circumstances, an advance against the Skagerrak was still the cheapest, 
because the armed forces deployed there could not avoid a battle without clearing the way back 
for the Germans through the Belte. This explains the line-up of the strongest fleet at this point. 
The II. and III. Fleet however, since the Skagerrak is as far from the Skagerrak as it is from the 
German Bight, if the Germans were to leave the north in good time, the fleet would take part in 
the Battle of the Skagerrak, in less favorable cases or still relocating the German squadrons the 
way back to Helgoland and after heavy ammunition consumption and damage in the fight with 
the I Fleet they can be used for battle for the second time.'” 
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A battle is therefore inconceivable without full commitment and without major losses. The 
decision of October 6th forbids this. Still condemned by this to restrain and avoid the battle, he 
still had to limit himself to smaller undertakings. 

Apart from the submarine and torpedo boat advances, mining operations against the bases 
on the East and west coasts of Scotland, which had not been carried out in the dark period of 
September, were primarily considered (1). 

For the former task, S.M.S. "Nautilus", which should be accompanied by the small 
cruiser "Kolberg", for the latter the auxiliary cruiser "Berlin" was ready, but they should not 
leave until the darker nights around the new moon (October 19) The II Squadron, which had 
meanwhile been dispatched to the Baltic Sea for exercises that could not be postponed, returned 
from there. A brief advance of the battle cruisers against the Dogger Bank was to accompany the 
undertakings. 


The operational intentions of the German fleet command therefore went in a completely 
different direction than was assumed on the English side. It was still expected that German naval 
forces would break into the channel position and therefore had the "Grand Fleet" in the critical 
days, which preceded the fall of Antwerp and the regrouping of the Anglo-French troops in 
Flanders so be able to counter such an advance in time. But another reason demanded the 
increased readiness of the "Grand Fleet" at this time: On October 3rd, the troops from Canada, 
which were joined at Cape Race by those from Newfoundland and Bermuda, had in 31 ships 
leave St. Lawrence stream to begin the crossing to England. On October 8, the German fleet 
management had received knowledge of this and dispatched the submarines "U 8" (Sto) and "U 
20" (Droescher) to Boulogne, the presumed disembarkation port. (See map 8 and 10). Although 
the British Admiralty had already deployed an entire squadron consisting of small cruisers, 
armored cruisers and an old ship of the line to protect these transports, the Canadian government, 
under the impression of the successes of Weddigen and the German foreign cruisers, insisted on 
further measures to unconditionally ensure safe transfer. It was with a heavy heart that the 
Admiralty had to decide, "Princess Royal", one of the best battle cruisers 





1) page 16," 
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of the "Grand Fleet" to withdraw from it and to meet the convoy halfway across the Atlantic 
Ocean together with the old liner "Majestic" (1). The greatest importance was attached to the 
strictest confidentiality, when, with the simultaneous failure of the two capital ships "Ajax" and 
"Audacious" for repairs, this new weakening of the "Great Fleet" by the Germans could no 
longer be regarded as insignificant. Since it was not only feared that the "Karlsruhe" and the 
German express steamers, which have meanwhile been transformed into auxiliary cruisers, 
attacks on the convoy in the ports of the United States, the breakout of German cruisers for this 
purpose from the North Sea to the Atlantic Ocean was quite possible stopped, the "Grand Fleet" 
was instructed to do everything possible to prevent this happening during the crossing. It carried 
out this task in the following way: From October 3rd to 11th, the I. Light and the IL, HI., VI. and 
X. Cruiser Squadron in the northern North Sea on reconnaissance lines that stretched from the 
Norwegian coast between Stavanger and Kristiansand to Aberdeen in Scotland (Map 9). To the 
north of them stood the squadrons of capital ships, to the west of the III., to the east of the VI. 
Battle squadron flanked. The distance between the two lines was such that blockade breakers 
could not pass both of them in one night. Should a German ship succeed in breakthrough in spite 
of this, the II. Battlecruiser Squadron ("Invincible" and "Inflexible") to the west of the Fair Island 
Channel and north of the Shetland Islands was ready for close pursuit. To make it difficult for 
German ships to break through close under land, destroyers stood in front of the eastern entrance 
to the Pentland Firth and under the Norwegian coast, while others accompanied the battle fleet. 


Even before these movements were initiated, the German naval command had received 
increasing numbers of reports that heavy British forces had been sighted repeatedly in the 
Skagerrak and on the Norwegian coast and that enemy submarines had penetrated the Kattegat. 
The assumption was that the latter would hardly be able to stay there without the help of mother 
ships. Indeed, on September 26, the cruisers "Drake", "Nottingham" and "Falmouth" with two 
destroyers, covered by the Ist Battlecruiser Squadron, had the submarines "E 1" and "E 5" on 
their return from the Kattegat near Lindesnes. In response to this news, the German U-boats "U 
24 





1) The second deployment took place after the Battle of Coronel on November 12, 
1914,'*! 
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"U 6", "U 12" and "U 16", with the lag that is always inherent in movements carried out in 
response to reports from agents, left there on the afternoon of September 30th without the 
commander of the submarines, Korvettenkapitén Bauer The news was too uncertain and the area 
to be searched too large. "U 12", led by the senior in command, Kapitanleutnant Walther 
Forstmann, was supposed to search the Norwegian coast, but the boat was with them of the 
largest battery was charged with blocking the Narrow Float - Skagen and searching for the 
Aalbak Bay. The other two boats were supposed to cross in certain lines between the coasts of 
Denmark and Sweden. 

However, as a result of the bad weather in the first few days, the execution of the task 
developed in a different way than intended. The simultaneous planned search of the area turned 
into individual undertakings, each of which went all the better the more the boat concerned 
spared itself in the heavy swell of the first days. (Map 9.) 

When the boats reached Jammer Bay and Skagen on the night of October 2, a force 8 
north-northwest was blowing. Heavy seas knocked their radio antennas away, loosened the 
elevator and caused compass malfunctions and other damage. "U 6", Kapitaénleutnant Starke, had 
to start the journey home on the same day. In contrast, "U 5", Kapitanleutnant Lemmer, found 
protection southeast of Skagen and crossed from Aalbaék Bay via Herthas Flach to the Swedish 
coast until October 6". At night the boat lay on the bottom west of this flat. It entered Heligoland 
on October 7th without seeing anything from the enemy. "U 12" (Forstmann) and "U 16" 
(Hansen) lasted longer. The first submarine was supposed to cross between Kristiansand and 
Hanstholm. In order to avoid damage to the boat from the sea, it first had to lay aground in 
Aalbak Bay. about 25 steamers had also sought protection there. When the wind subsided a little, 
"U 12" left the bay the following morning and headed northward to avoid the lively steamboat 
traffic near Skagen, heading for the south coast of Norway. At dusk, Lieutenant Forstmann 
believed four shadows from dimmed ships for a while recognize and therefore continued the 
further advance under water in order to be safe from surprises during the night. Stiff west wind, 
poor visibility, rain and clear fog forced him to follow the same procedure on October 3rd. 
October to let out. At 15:20 p.m.!* 
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about 20 nm southwest of Egeré lighthouse between gusts of fog and hail, two masts with yards 
were visible over the horizon on the horizon swept in by the wind. As he turned towards it at 
high speed, three chimneys appeared between the masts, and soon a small cruiser could be seen. 
While the boat was still diving for the attack, it quickly came out of sight in a southerly direction. 
At 17:45 the cruiser returned, but shortly before the boat was ready to fire, it changed course to 
the northwest. Immediately afterwards a second cruiser with four funnels appeared very close to 
the first, then both quickly disappeared into the dusk. It did not seem impossible that the enemy 
ships were constantly cruising at this point. After the battery had been recharged, the boat 
therefore remained at 20 m of water during the night and the following morning in the vicinity of 
the present position to await the enemy. However, when this did not appear by evening, "U 12" 
began the march to Stavanger in moonlight and a slight north-east. There it sighted the same 
cruisers on the following noon (October 6), but was unsuccessful in spite of all attack attempts 
due to constant irregular course changes of the ships. (Map 9, inset.) On the 7th, heavy fog 
hindered her activity. Several steamers were only recognized at the last moment by fog signals. 
Before a torpedo shot could be fired, the boat had to go deep to avoid being rammed, and for 
greater safety it remained under water until the next morning. 

So far the presence of German submarines had remained hidden from the English HI 
Cruiser Squadron cruising there ("Antrim", "Argyll", "Roxbourgh" and "Devonshire" under 
Admiral Pakenham). But now the formation received the news from the British ambassador in 
Kristiania that one of these had been seen at Skudesnes accompanied by four German cruisers, 
undoubtedly a mix-up with the English ships. The report from Kristiania seemed to have 
increased the nervousness in the British blockade line considerably, because on the afternoon of 
October 8th, "U 12" heard gunfire in a northwesterly direction for a short time, which was 
probably aimed at a supposed German submarine. On October 9th it cleared up, and soon a 
submarine came into view from the south, which Kapiténleutnant Forstmann initially thought to 
be hostile until "U 16" was recognized.. 

"U 16" had crossed in vain between Hanstholm and Kristianland under Lieutenant Klaus 
Hansen from October 2nd to 9th.'** 
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Even before Mandal, where, according to a radio message from Norddeich, which it picked up, 
enemy warships were supposed to be parked, it had only encountered steamers, albeit in large 
numbers. On October 8th, however, three elongated clouds of smoke at equal intervals, visible 
just above the horizon, indicated that English warships, coming from the south, were probably 
steering out the Norwegian coast. Captain Hansen immediately decided to follow them and 
advance as far as Stavanger, as he could no longer block the Skagerrak by boat alone. He 
assumed that "U 5" and "U 6" had already started the march back because of the limited drinking 
water supply. In executing his decision to eat, he met "U 12". The observations that this boat 
transmitted to him strengthened the commander in his plan. It ran as far as Utsire on October 9th, 
while "U 12" shifted its location 10 nautical miles across Stavanger. 

These movements led to the encounter with the enemy. "U 16" spotted a cruiser with four 
funnels around noon 13 nm southwest of Utsire, which was heading south on a zigzag course 
with changing but slow speeds. (Map 9, inset.) As a result, despite many attempts, the boat didn't 
arrive until 16:30 to the approach run. How this happened is described by the commander in the 
war diary as follows: 

“Tn order not to draw a strip in the completely smooth water and the high speed, steered 
to 15 m and stopped every three to five minutes and came to 10 m for orientation. 

At 3.57 a.m. the cruiser takes a bearing of about 5 lines to port, 2000 m. At 4:01 am, 
when coming up to look around, the rear of the cruiser goes through the finish line. It is about 3 
to 4 lines more towards "U 16" than at 3.57 o'clock, distance about 900 m, so it has meanwhile 
changed course and maybe also speed. With extreme force and hard rudder turned to starboard 
and both bow torpedoes two seconds apart. The first shot lies well until after the first third of the 
range the cruiser veers sharply to port. Apparently saw the torpedo stream of bubbles. The 
torpedo fired first went about 20 m past the bow. Went 20 m and made the passage of the second 
torpedo no longer observed, 20 minutes later the cruiser was sighted running northwards." 

It was not a city-class cruiser, as Kapitanleutnant Hansen assumed, but the much larger 
armored cruiser "Antrim", the flagship of the II] Cruiser Squadron, which barely escaped torpedo 
shots here. 
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He tried in vain to ram the boat, but then after the experience of the "Cressys" did not dare to 
stop even a long time after the attack to stop and examine a steamer 3 nm away, which he 
suspected of having supported the boat. Rather, he ran at high speed, frequent and irregular 
course changes executing, to the south, where it was temporarily cleared by "U 12" (Forstmann), 
but the boat could not get closer than 5 nm to the ship, which was apparently disturbed by "U 16". 
Mast tips temporarily appearing above the horizon indicated the proximity of the second cruiser. 
Shortly afterwards about a hundred projectile impacts in a south-westerly direction were seen 
and heard without the firing ship being recognizable. A layer of haze kept it hidden. In the 
evening, when the battery was being charged, malfunctions on the port double dynamo were 
found, so that Kapitaénleutnant Forstmann no longer considered his boat powerful enough to 
maintain the post advanced by 300 nm. He therefore started the march back and reached 
Heligoland on October 11th. "U 16", on the other hand, stayed two more days in his hunting area 
near Utsire. Captain Hansen was not disappointed in his fine expectation, because the next 
morning first a, then a second and third cruiser came in sight, but only for a short time and at 
such distances that an attack was ruled out. Until October 12, no enemy forces were sighted even 
up to 60 nm west of the coast. The fuel on "U 16" ran out. On October 13th, Lieutenant Hansen 
therefore left the Norwegian coast and entered Heligoland on the 15th after an absence of 15 
days and covering a distance of 1700 nm. 

When the boat returned safely, it still had three tons of petroleum, provisions for a day 
and water for two days. Valuable experience had been gained about the correct ratio of fuel, 
water and provisions. A decrease in the attention and efficiency of the nautical and technical 
personnel was not observed, rather the commander was able to praise the zeal and perseverance 
of his officers and men. Under carefully considered and excellent guidance, they had done the 
best that could be expected on submarines of this size and equipment at that time. But this boat 
was just as unsuccessful as "U 12". From this the half-flotilla chief, Kapitanleutnant Spindler, 
drew the lesson that an effective search of such extensive areas required a larger number of 
submarines, especially when the enemy ships steered zigzag courses as a defense.'* 
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The course of the undertaking had shown that it would have been more advantageous not to 
distribute the few submarines to three different areas, the inner and outer Skagerrak and the 
Norwegian coast, but to subdivide each of these areas one after the other from all submarines 
together under the same management. This line would then have to make its arrangements 
depending on the weather, the possible failure of a boat or new news from the enemy. 
Furthermore, he described as a mistake that they had not waited for better weather for the start of 
the enterprise. From the outset it could hardly have been assumed that the boats would still find 
the reported armed forces on the spot during the long approach, rather it was a matter of 
searching an area in which English warships had to show up again and again. 

According to the report of Lieutenant Hansen, the movements of the sighted cruisers and 
their positions relative to one another did not allow certain conclusions to be drawn about the 
purpose and nature of their use. The fact that all cruisers would have been sighted on 
approximately the same general course north-south would speak for the existence of a regular 
outpost line, but if there was a fixed outpost line, it could most likely be assumed to be on the 
breadth of Utsire. On the other hand, stronger armed forces than city-class cruisers south of 
Stavanger did not seem to stand up. 


Even before the observations of "U 12" and "U 16" were known at home, frequent reports 
from merchant shipping circles there had confirmed the suspicion that "the English Ist fleet or 
parts of it were in the stayed in the northern North Sea and used the Orkney Islands (Scapa Flow) 
as a base. It is possible that some of the ships are cruising west of these islands and on the 
Scottish north-west coast (1)” 

In view of the great uncertainty about the enemy’s whereabouts, none of the areas 
mentioned were likely to be more likely to attack. The commanders of the submarines "U 9" and 
"U 18" to be sent there, the captain lieutenants Weddigen and v. Hennig, one could therefore 
only give general indications for the direction of their approach. The former should seek the 
enemy east, the latter west of the Orkney Islands, and less in the immediate vicinity of the coast, 
where the ships would probably only be to enter and leave the bases and only in the dark because 
of the danger of submarines, than at a distance of about 60 to 100 nm from the islands. 





1) War Diary of the Leader of the submarines for October 12, 1914, 186 
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For the advance to the west "U 18" should not use the Pentland Firth, because of the strong tidal 
currents and the great danger of mines, but the Fair Island Canal. In strong westerly winds, 
however, both boats should run over to the Norwegian coast in front of the sea and seek an 
opportunity there. An advance to the Moray Firth is also an option. Both boats left Heligoland on 
October 13 when it was light, but "U 18" had to give up the venture soon after because a bearing 
was warming up. "U 17" (Hansen) took its place. 

But when it was reported from Bergen on October 14th that on the previous day many 
English warships and torpedo boats had been seen on the coast from Kristiansand to Stavanger, 
"U 18" that is ready to go again in the meantime has been sent there with instructions to advance 
up to the heights of Bergen if circumstances permit. 

However, the three boats came too late for an attack on the British battle fleet. After the 
Canadian convoy had been picked up by Princess Royal and Majestic in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, Admiral Jellicoe had no hesitation in entering Scapa Flow on October 12th with 
the battle fleet and some days rest of the crews and making urgent repairs. During this time, the 
battlecruisers and light cruisers first made an advance against the Dogger Bank in order to then 
take up a position between the Shetland Islands and Bergen for the blockade line of the other 
cruisers in the Peterhead-Stavanger line. Approximately in the middle of this line were five ships 
of the X Cruiser Squadron at a distance of 10 nm from each other, namely "Edgar", "Endymion", 
"Theseus", "Hawke" and "Graston", while "Crescent", the flagship had come to Cromarty for 
coal. Before that, however, the ships had received detailed instructions on the methods to be used 
to avoid submarine attacks. Without the help of destroyers, however, they were faced with a 
difficult task at their low speed, especially since Weddigen was approaching them with "U 9". 
(Map 10.) On October 14, at dusk, he spotted 60 nm east of Peterhead outside of Peterhead 
Several steamers found a vehicle suspected of being a warship. He therefore decided to observe 
this supposed hub of shipping traffic under English control. The next morning, only one and a 
half nautical miles from "U 9", a dimmed vehicle became visible Periscope soon proved to be an 
English cruiser. This changed signals with passing merchant steamers, but remained constantly 
in motion and changed course and speed so frequently that all attempts at attack were initially in 
vain. 
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A second cruiser of the same type appeared temporarily in the distance, at times both came out of 
sight. 

Around noon, however, only two, "Hawke" and "Endymion" (1), and then a third cruiser 
appeared to be gathering at one point. When "Hawke" broke away from the others with high 
speed and zigzag courses soon afterwards, Weddigen launched a decisive attack on it. It already 
seemed certain that the courses would cross favorably for the bow shot of the submarine when 
the Englishman was in the middle changed course in the attack of the submarine 8 line (map 10 
and text sketch 2.) 

Undeterred by this maneuver, Weddigen turned sharply towards him and shot at 11:53 
a.m. the deadly torpedo at 150 m. When he showed the periscope barely eight minutes after the 
launch, the ship had already sunk. Only a cutter and a few planks with shipwrecked people were 
floating in the sea, which, as could be observed, was later taken care of by a Norwegian steamer. 
On the other hand, the other cruisers, in accordance with the instructions given after the sinking 
of the "Cressys", had immediately made a run for it and left their comrades to their fate. 

But they were not yet out of danger either, because without any closer tactical connection 
with "U 9", ""U 17" happened to be under Kapitanleutnant Feldkirchner just a few miles north of 
the sinking site of the "Hawke". At 13:35 a.m. the commander of this boat sighted an enemy 
cruiser ("Theseus"), 2 lines to starboard. When he was underwater attacked at 4000 m. However, 
the enemy suddenly turned off by 8 lines. Holding up quickly, the submarine commander fired at 
2000 m a bow torpedo at an angle of intersection of 60°, but before it reached the target, the 
cruiser turned away again so that the torpedo passed. The ship eluded any further possibility of 
attack by going away at high speed. (Card 10 and text sketch 3.) 

As can be seen from the English representation (2), "Endymion" and "Hawke" had at 
10:30 a.m. stopped to exchange mail. About an hour later, when "Hawke" was about to take a 12 
or 13 nm speed again in the reconnaissance line, a detonation occurred near the front funnel. The 
attack was so unexpected that the crew initially believed it was a mine explosion Only at the last 
moment did the commander of the cruiser see the torpedo runway. Only one boat with 3 officers 
and 46 men was released in time from the sinking ship, another was shattered by it in the capsize. 





1) The names only became known through the English publications. 
2) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I “Page 207.'** 
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When the news of the attacks on "Hawke" and "Theseus" reached the British fleet chief, 
he also ordered the neighboring squadron to evade northward with extreme force. At the same 
time, he dispatched the particularly fast flotilla leader "Swift" with several destroyers to 
investigate to deal with the whereabouts of the "Hawke". 

In the meantime "U 17" (Feldkirchner) had not been able to continue its advance against 
the Fair Island Canal due to severe compass malfunctions, but was driven out roughly to the 
scene of the accident on the Hawke. On the evening of October 15, shots had been fired in close 
proximity, which must be attributed retrospectively to "Swift" and his destroyers. On the 
morning of October 16, the latter arrived near the scene of the accident. Initially, no trace 
revealed the exact location of the sinking and only after two hours of strenuous search did they 
find a raft with an officer and 20 men, who could provide details about the fate of the "Hawke". 
Almost 500 men had perished with the old cruiser. Immediately after the survivors had been 
rescued, there was an attack by "U 17". This was however thwarted by the high speed of the 
enemy, so that it dived to 23 m below them. The opinion on board the "Swift" was all too natural 
that this did not have to be the case for the submarine that had destroyed "Hawke". However, "U 
9" was already standing in front of the base of the "Grand Fleet" at this time. 


Already at 02:00 a.m. "U 9" had sighted the approach lights of the Pentland Firth and had 
run east when it was light. There Weddigen first sighted a destroyer of the "H" class coming 
from the south, but gave up the repeated attempts at attacking the zigzag enemy when a second 
appeared who could have reported the presence of the boat. Soon two more groups of three war 
steamers each were spotted on the northwestern horizon. "U 9" seemed to be in the immediate 
vicinity of the enemy security in front of the Pentland Firth. Nevertheless, he managed to appear 
out of sight of the guard vehicles to recharge the battery. At 13:46, four oil destroyers ("Lyra", 
"Nymphe", "Nemesis", "Alarm") (1), which drove in line abreast at a distance of 800 m to the 
north. Weddigen describes the other events as follows: 

“The shooting opportunity seemed favorable. In an effort to take full advantage of them, 





1) The names only became known through the English publications. '*’ 
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Page 179 14. X. 14. The destruction of the "Hawke" by "U 9". 
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Page 180 - 7. German submarines in the British blockade lines, sinking of the Thiele half-flotilla. 


"U 9" put himself between the two destroyers on the left wing. Two boats were supposed 
to be attacked with one volley (pure bow, pure stern shot). (Map 10 and text sketch 4.) The sea 
was as smooth as a mirror "U 9" seen in the shot during the attack on the led boat. The destroyer 
was only 350 m away. He turned with hard rudder and top speed towards "U 9" and thus avoided 
the torpedo. The stern shot had to be canceled because "U 9" had to dive deep with all means in 
order not to be overrun. No sooner had the periscope been retracted and the boat reached a depth 
of 13 m than the destroyer sped over "U 9" with a noise as if the whole anchor gear was thrown 
onto the boat. 

The suction was not noticeable because "U 9" ran with the utmost vigor and thus 
achieved great stability. Multiple loud screw noises suggested a wild mess of the destroyers, 
which confirmed the first look through the periscope. The destroyers were shaken off only after 
three hours. Assuming that after the alert in this area there would be no more opportunity to 
attack worthwhile targets for the near future, I continued the march to the waters around Fair 
Island to look for the enemy there." 

Despite the impending ram thrust during the attack, Weddigen's torpedo shot was so well 
aimed that not only "Nymph" but also "Alarm" with a hard port rudder and extreme power 
escaped the torpedo by only a few meters. However, "U 9" only narrowly escaped destruction, 
because when "Nymph" ran over the dive site, the wake from the submarine's propeller was still 
clearly visible from the destroyer (1). 


The appearance of a German submarine in close proximity to the main base caused great 
excitement in Scapa Flow. When Admiral Jellicoe received the detailed report on the destruction 
of the "Hawke" in the evening, one of the shore batteries (Switha Battery) already reported a 
submarine in the middle of the harbor. Destroyers, tugs, fishing vessels and guard boats 
immediately began to search the harbor at high speed. The ships of the line, as far as they were 
provided with such, put out torpedo protection nets, the others took coal steamers and supply 
ships alongside to protect their own hulls. Fortunately for the British, apart from the flagship 
"Iron Duke", only three other capital ships were anchored in the harbor; the others had already 
gone back to sea for target practice or to take their blockade station. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 209.!”° 
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14.X.14. The attack by "U 17" on "Theseus". 
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Page 182 - 7. German submarines in the British blockade lines, sinking of the Thiele half-flotilla. 
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Page 183 16. X.14. Relocation of the Grand Fleet to the north coast of Ireland. 


On October 17th, some destroyers believed they were sighting a periscope in the harbor again, 
and the gunboat "Leba" not only lay there, but claimed that even a torpedo had been fired at one 
of the ships chasing the supposed submarine. As it turned out, however, this torpedo was 
accidentally launched from a British destroyer. A myriad of volleys were then fired at floating 
objects that were thought to be periscopes, and everyone was firmly convinced that a submarine 
was in the harbor (1). 

The more serious were the concerns for the III. Battle Squadron ("King Edwards") and 
the 1st Battlecruiser Squadron, which urgently had to find an anchorage to replenish fuel. Apart 
from Scapa, the Loch Ewe reserve base on the north-west coast of Scotland was no longer 
considered submarine-safe. There, on October 7th, the repair ship "Assistance" was determined 
to have observed the intrusion of one or two German submarines. Given the energy of the 
German submarine commanders, they were trusted to do the impossible after their new successes. 

The "Grand Fleet" was literally driven out of its bases by the German submarines. 
Although barrier nets, as they had proven themselves before Cromarty, had already been 
commissioned for Scapa Flow and Loch Ewe, other ports had to be chosen as bases before they 
were completed. Such were only available outside the North Sea. Admiral Jellicoe's choice fell 
primarily on Lough Swilly on the north coast of Ireland and Loch na Keal on the island of Mull 
on the north-west coast of Scotland. The latter port was to exclude the part of the ships which 
would not fit in the former. Both ports had comparatively narrow entrances, and especially in 
Lough Swilly the water depths were so shallow that a submarine could hardly penetrate in a 
submerged state. It also had one as a "defended port" Signal station and other facilities that 
facilitated the expansion as a fleet base. A significant strategic disadvantage of these places was 
their great distance from the actual theater of war, but given the high assessment of the German 
submarine danger, there seemed to be no other way out. However, this decision was only made 
easier, indeed made possible, by the reluctance of the German fleet. 

Another effect of Weddigen's action was the relocation of the cruiser guard from the 
Peterhead - Lindesnes line to the north of the Shetlands - Bergen line, with the Fair Island Canal 
and Pentland Firth being guarded by special forces. 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, page 144.” 
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However, in order not to leave the entire North Sea completely unguarded to the German armed 
forces, especially fast cruiser formations should be made from time to time into the central North 
Sea. Auxiliary cruisers were employed more than before to stop and examine the merchant ships 
in order not to unnecessarily expose the actual warships to the increasing danger of submarines. 

In accordance with this operational plan, all heavy blockade forces marched from the 
North Sea to the west on October 16. (Map 10.) The I. Battlecruiser Squadron and IL. Battle 
Squadron went to Loch na Keal, the II. and VI. Battle Squadron, 2nd Cruiser Squadron and Ist 
Light Cruiser Squadron to Lough Swilly. There, between six cargo steamers anchored in front of 
the entrance, steel ropes were pulled out at various depths in order to at least temporarily 
establish a submarine-safe base. In the actual blockade line between the Shetlands and the 
Bergen, however, only the HI. and X. Cruiser Squadron, while "Iron Duke" was cruising 
northwest of the Hebrides with the I. and IV. Battle Squadrons and II. Battle Cruiser Squadrons. 
As a result of this march, Weddigen sighted neither in the Fair Island Channel nor on the onward 
journey from there on October 16 and 17 hostile forces on the Norwegian coast, as well as "U 
18", which in these days crossed off Stavanger and from there to the north (1). 


A German submarine had contact with the enemy on October 17th. It was "U 20", 
Kapitanleutnant Droescher, who was heading north just at this time on his return from the 
channel (2) in heavy rain squalls and hazy weather west of the Hebrides. Arrived at the Butt of 
Lewis, it spotted at dusk, Emerging from a rain squall, port abeam at 8000 m four large cruisers 
or ships of the line without a destroyer escort. The meeting was so surprising that it was already 
too late for an attack when sighting. A pursuit was not possible because of the high speed of the 
enemy and the sea rushing against it. As the submarine commander correctly suspected, the ships 
were coming from Scapa, which was supposed to be a base for the English navy, and apparently 
headed for the Irish Sea without taking any special precautions against submarines. Their 
unsecured marching formation to follow. Without knowledge of the destruction of the "Hawke" 
and its strategic effect, he suspected Commander of "U 20" did not know that he was in the 
immediate vicinity of the "Grand Fleet". 





1) page 170. 
2) page 167." 
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Page 185 16.X.14. Advance of the auxiliary cruiser "Berlin". 


During the night he therefore continued his march north, and on October 18, without 
encountering guard vehicles, he crossed water between the Shetland and Orkney Islands to the 
North Sea. "U 20" arrived in Heligoland on October 20 without any further incidents, after 
having covered a distance of 2200 nm without any major disruptions due to the excellent work of 
the machines. 


On October 17th, strategic cause and effect were linked ever more closely. After two 
unsuccessful attempts in September, the German auxiliary cruiser "Berlin", a 17,000 ton steamer 
belonging to the North German Lloyd, armed with six 10.5 cm guns and loaded 200 mines, left 
the Jade on the evening of October 16 to make the breakthrough through the English blockade. 
Shortly before, "Kolberg" and "Nautilus" had sailed against the Firth of Forth. The German 
battle cruisers were preparing a reception on the Dogger Bank, while four torpedo boats of the 
7th Half Flotilla were supposed to push mines against the Thames on the morning of October 
17th. Although the destruction of the "Hawke" of the German fleet command on October 17th 
was already known from press releases by the British Admiralty, neither this news nor its own 
combination could even remotely visualize the far-reaching strategic consequences that the event 
had had. Even if the advancing armed forces knew how opportune the time was for their ventures. 
Thus, the Kapitan zur See Psundheller, the commander of the "Berlin" - and that corresponded to 
the facts up to October 16 - still firmly reckoned with the laying out not only of the northern, but 
also the southern English outpost line between Peterhead and Lindesnes. Under these 
circumstances he saw very little chance of passing both unnoticed, especially since the 
exceptionally visible autumn weather made the task no less difficult for him than the only 16.5 
nm, very low top speed of the "Berlin". In the southern North Sea, the conspicuous large ship 
repainted in the colors of the Norwegian-Danish American line was an entirely unthinkable and 
therefore suspicious phenomenon. The act of Weddigen, however, paved the way for him and the 
southern outpost line had been cleared. Therefore, quite apart from the probably inaccurate FT 
observations about very strong armed forces in the south-west coast of Norway, the alleged 
sighting of an armored cruiser of the "Suffolk" class on the morning of October 17th and a 
destroyer the following night can be traced back to deceptions like them in the difficult position 
of the auxiliary cruiser, which was left to its own devices, could be explained. '” 
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Every cloud of smoke or the top of a mast was rightly considered suspicious, and the 
tension increased with every nautical mile further north. But when, contrary to expectations, the 
southern blockade line turned out to be "little or not at all occupied," hopes of success grew. 
Avoiding the increasingly lively trade traffic as far as possible, the commander decided to push 
through with the utmost strength in the middle between Norway and the British Isles in order to 
pass the northern blockade line at night. When it got dark, the English F.T. Traffic all around 
was brisk again and soon intensified to great liveliness during the night, sometimes in the eerie 
vicinity of the blockade breaker. At 05:00 a.m. the auxiliary cruiser stood in the middle of the 
northern blockade line. According to the FT observations, it was clearly identified as such. The 
auxiliary cruiser "Alsatian" seemed to be in the Shetland Islands first, to which too numerous 
warships joined to the east, between which the "Berlin" must have passed unseen. On October 18, 
however, there was not a single enemy ship in sight at Hellbreaker, the first breakthrough by a 
German auxiliary cruiser had succeeded, and many more were to follow him and prove the poor 
effectiveness of the English guard lines against determined blockade breakers. With chimneys 
painted black, now representing an English auxiliary cruiser of the "Anchor Line", the "Berlin" 
was now on course for Iceland (1). It was the day on which "U 20" (Droescher) entered the North 
Sea through the Fair Island Canal from the west, while at the same time at about the same 
latitude, but under the Norwegian coast, "U 18" (v. Hennig) followed North, "U 9" (Weddigen) 
headed south. (Map 10.) 


"U 18" under Kapitaénleutnant von Hennig, which had been sent to the Norwegian coast 
on October 15th on the news that many English warships and torpedo boats had been sighted off 
Kristianland, stood on the evening of the 17th on the heights of Bergen. Thus, according to the 
wording of the order, it had indeed reached its northernmost destination, but continued to 
advance, still having ample fuel due to the appropriate engine switching, in order to search the 
line between the Sogne Fjord and the northern tip of the Shetland Islands for enemy blockade 
forces the commandant, supported by earlier reports from the agent and on the basis of the 
strategic location, rightly suspected in this area. 





1) The description in Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 243, is incorrect in that 
it postponed the breakthrough of the "Berlin" to October 16 instead of October 17. i 
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Page 187 17.X.14. "U 18" on the Bergen - Shetlands line. 


But he made it to Muckle Flugga, the northern tip of the Shetland Islands, without seeing enemy 
forces. It was only when he was walking south west of the islands on October 20 that a dimmed 
vehicle, probably a cruiser, on the opposite course, came in sight at 06:35 a.m. to starboard and 
only 1500 m from. The encounter was so sudden that "U 18" had to dive immediately and did 
not attack under water either. On the other hand, this observation explained rumors that there 
were mines between the Orkney and Shetland Islands. They were undoubtedly due to the fact 
that these obsolete and mine-laying cruisers had been used for surveillance and investigation in 
these areas. Soon after this encounter, fog came up. The commander therefore had to give up the 
obligation to advance west of the islands to the Pentland Firth, the entrance to Scapa Flow, in 
view of the difficulty which these waters cause navigation even in clear weather. However, as a 
result of the retreat of the English fleet to the west, which had meanwhile been carried out, he 
would hardly find any worthwhile targets for attack. 

Wind receding to the left and strong, unexplainable swell, combined with fog, were 
almost unmistakable harbingers of bad weather. Kapitaénleutnant v. Hennig therefore decided to 
wait for further developments 10 to 15 nm north of Muckle Flugga. There he spotted a dimmed 
vehicle only 2000 m in the dark on October 21, before which he had to get back to safety at a 
depth of 20 m without being able to attack. When "U 18" then ran south on the east side of the 
islands to approach the Orkney Islands from the east, the weather deteriorated noticeably until on 
October 22nd a very severe south-easterly storm suddenly broke out and forced the boat to turn. 
It was now impossible to advance over water, a huge breaker slammed the tower hatch, as a 
result of which the officer on watch, Leutnant zur See Rohne, was seriously wounded in the hand. 
Even at a depth of 25 m, the heavy sea could still be felt. mostly under water, to the Norwegian 
coast and found protection under Lister on October 28. From there it entered Heligoland on 
October 28. 


"U 9", Kapitaénleutnant Weddigen, had meanwhile also headed for the Norwegian coast 


from the Fair Island Canal and sighted it on October 18, 20:00, 30 nm northwest of Utsire 
lighthouse.'”° 
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Until October 21, it cruised between Stavanger and Lindesnes without encountering an 
enemy ship. When Weddigen, coming up from astern that day, recognized a dimmed vehicle as a 
German submarine, which soon disappeared under water, he believed that he could leave the 
further guarding of the area to him, especially since his petroleum supply was running out and 
bad weather warned him to return home. The following night he had to withstand a violent storm 
with gale-force gusts of rain and hail. After covering 1725 nautical miles from the voyage that 
had brought the English cruiser "Hawse" down, he arrived in Heligoland on October 23rd only a 
few hours after the "U 17" arrived. He had used up his fuel supply of 46 tons but two. 

"U 17", Oberleutnant zur See Feldkirchner, had to give up the intended advance to the 
west side of the Orkney Islands after serious failures of the compass and headed for the Jutian 
coast on a south-easterly course. About 100 nm north of the Dogger Bank, on October 17th, the 
commander felt compelled to dive in front of a suspicious cloud of smoke, ran underwater 
towards it and sighted, about 100 nm north of the Dogger Bank, a steamer estimated at 7,000 to 
8,000 tons whose chimneys each had two red rings as a shipping company logo. Passed only 
3,000 m from the bow. It was the German auxiliary cruiser "Berlin", of whose advance north the 
commandant knew nothing. Fortunately, however, nothing betrayed the steamer as an auxiliary 
cruiser, otherwise it could easily have come to an early end there, mistaken for English, by the 
torpedoed by a German submarine. When “U 17” finally sighted the Jutian coast, it was able to 
subject its compasses to a check, which astronomically had no opportunity to do with the 
overcast sky. Since these proved to be reliable again and petroleum and oil were only half 
consumed, the commander decided to look for an opportunity to attack British blockade cruisers 
between Lindesnes and Skudesnes on the Norwegian coast. The voyage was remarkable because 
"U 17" was the first submarine to carry out the practical solution to the sinking of a commercial 
steamer under prize law on October 20th. It destroyed the English steamer "Glitra" and towed the 
lifeboats with the crew so far under land, until they were accepted by Norwegians. On the 
following day "U 17" was also caught by the heavy easterly storm and ran close to land near 
Lister. There it learned that a short time ago two large English cruisers with several torpedo 
boats had been standing in the same area and that each departing ship had been stopped. '?” 
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Page 189 19. X.-5. XI.14. Another advance by three submarines to the north. 


Pilot vehicles and a Norwegian torpedo boat requested it to leave Norwegian territory within 24 
hours. Before this deadline had expired, "U 17" started the journey home, which went without 
further events. 

After the successful new deed of "U 9", none of the submarines had succeeded against 
warships despite their perseverance; the enemy had evaded their effect in time after his "Hawke" 
had been destroyed. On the other hand, the sinking of the steamer "Glitra" indicated the potential 
for success in the trade war: however, for the time being the submarine commanders were more 
likely to think that it would be the task of the surface forces to stop the busy steamboat traffic on 
the south-west coast of Norway by means of an advance. On the other hand, the heavy trade 
made the appearance of British warships in the same area again and again likely. Therefore, the 
fleet management dispatched three more boats on October 19, namely "U 7","U 10" and" U 11 
"in that direction. In order to take advantage of the apparently favorable weather situation, it 
finally renounced the submarine cover in the German Bight, which had always been considered 
necessary until now. 


The submarines were to search the Norwegian coast from Kristiansand to Stavanger for 
enemy cruisers again under the direction of the chief of the 1st U-Half Flotilla, Kapitanleutnant 
Miihlau, who had embarked on "U 7", and to this end every day certain assembly points and 
Navigate to stand lines to ensure cooperation. 

In the Skagerrak, however, the boats got caught in the same storm that also made "U 9", 
"U 17" and "U 18" a lot of trouble. On October 20th, the FT equipment of the guide boat "U 7" 
was unusable , The heavy seas had torn away the antennae and rigging of the radio mast, the 
petroleum bunker leaked, damaged the elevator and it was only possible to sail with the tower 
hatch closed. The joint management came to an end. On October 24th, "U 7", Kapitaénleutnant 
KOnig, and "U 11", Kapiténleutnant v. Suchodoletz, entered Heligoland. The latter had advanced 
as far as Hanstholm, where it met "U 10", but then had to march back after the shaft of the upper 
vertical rudder had broken. Only "U 10" under Lieutenant Stuhr had remained undamaged and 
was now looking for the Perform task alone.'”® 
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From Jammer Bay on October 23, it tried to gain sea space in the direction of Skagen against the 
sustained easterly storm in order to head for the Norwegian coast from there, but had to stay on 
the bottom for the next two days because of the fog near Skagen. Only when the storm had 
subsided on the 26th did "U 10" advance faster and reach Utsire lighthouse on October 27th. But 
neither there nor on the way back were enemy ships sighted. On October 28th the boat left at 
Lindesnes Norwegian coast, once again got into heavy seas at Horns Riff, which caused a leak in 
the next to last of the still filled petroleum bunkers, arrived in Lister Tief on October 30 and 6 
days later in Heligoland. 


The retreat of the enemy forces after the destruction of the "Hawke" had thwarted any 
further success of the submarines. Only local outposts of the main bases, especially from the 
Firth of Forth, apparently remained in position in the central North Sea. But they were sufficient 
to induce "Kolberg" and "Nautilus" to give up their mining enterprise, which was directed 
against the Firth of Forth on October 17th, just north of the Dogger Bank. (Map 10.) Early in the 
morning of that day "Kolberg", Kapitan zur See Widenmann, within the range of the headlights 
in front of "Nautilus", Fregattenkapitén Wilhelm Schultz, had spotted a suspicious vehicle, 
apparently a warship with two inclined chimneys Immediately afterwards the previous F. T. 
silence was interrupted by an English signal, which at least could have come from the vehicle 
that had just been spotted. The possibility of further enemy counteraction was thus given. 
However, apart from the passage of several English fish steamers, the further advance proceeded 
without further incidents until 17:30 about 120 nm east of the Firth of Forth, but only 60 nm 
from the nearest point on the English coast ahead and starboard abeam, thick clouds of smoke 
came into view, which seemed to follow the German ships quickly, even as they turned south. 
From this it was almost certain that they belonged to enemy warships. This assumption was 
made three times in a row by an English F.T. - Signal immediately to be certain. Therefore, the 
course to the Firth of Forth could no longer be started before dark, and the coast was now 
certainly alarmed. Therefore, the course to the Firth of Forth could no longer be started before 
dark, and the coast was now certainly alarmed. Even if it was possible to get as far as the Firth of 
Forth, the barrier could no longer be opened before 4 a.m. laid out fine. So it was too late to 
complete this task. In this case the order provided for the laying of the mines at any other point 
on the English coast, if possible within a distance of 6 nm!” 
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However, after encountering hostile waiting areas 60 nm off the coast, one certainly believed to 
have to reckon with strong and now alarmed guard at Longstone as well. Furthermore, even there, 
after the task had been carried out at 04:00 a.m., "Nautilus" would not have stood more than 50 
nm from the coast and would have been easily overtaken by British forces at extremely low 
speed. The intended advance of the German battlecruisers did not make his situation any more 
favorable in this case, as it could still contribute significantly to alerting the English armed forces. 
These considerations prompted the commanders of the "Kolberg" and the "Nautilus" to give up 
the operation and to march back at 19:00. The available boats of the II U - Flotilla pushed 
forward from the Ems, but the ships headed for Heligoland, were picked up 10 nm northwest of 
the island on the morning of October 18 by the VI Torpedo Boat Flotilla and guided to the Jade 
with submarine protection. 

However, that did not end the events of October 17th. 


On October 16, the naval flagship received the news that Ostend and Bruges had been 
occupied by German troops. Since this opened up new ports of refuge for armed forces that had 
been cut off from the German Bight, the fleet management decided to carry out an undertaking 
against the Thames estuary that had been planned since October 11 at the same time as the action 
of "Berlin", "Kolberg" and "Nautilus". Four boats of the IV Torpedo Boat Flotilla were supposed 
to block the downs with mines at night, unnoticed by the enemy, and, if it were not possible to 
advance by then, contaminate the Thames estuary or another place near the English coast with 
mines. As the purpose of the enterprise the order of operations described the damage to the 
heavy trade which went through the Downs to and from the Thames and without which "London 
could hardly exist". However, other reports indicate that other reasons also played a role. To 
relieve its right wing, the army demanded the destruction of the monitors on the Flemish coast. 
U-boats had not been able to do anything against the shallow ships, perhaps that a mine barrier at 
the narrowest point of the Downs, which the monitors often passed on their march to and from 
Harwich, would have a better effect. Given the boldness of the enterprise, success could only be 
expected if it took the enemy completely by surprise.””” 
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Preparations, purpose and goal were therefore kept strictly secret, in particular the departure 
from the Ems should not be observed either from the Dutch coast or from enemy submarines. It 
was the first far-reaching undertaking by German torpedo boats during the war. Although the 
main role was not intended for her actual weapon, the torpedo, but for the mine, a noble 
competition soon arose as to which half-flotilla should carry it out. Korvettenkapitan Thiele, the 
chief of the 7th Half-Flotilla, was proud that the honorable order was finally given to the torpedo 
boats "S 119", Oberleutnant zur See Windel, "S 115", Kapitaénleutnant Mushacke, "S 117", 
Kapitanleutnant Georg Sohnke, and "S 118", Kapitaénleutnant Beckert, was issued, although with 
the slow speed and combat power of these rather outdated boats there could be doubts as to 
whether this series was suitable for the difficult and dangerous task. But like the Chief, so did the 
crews of his boats. Although he made it clear to them that the half-flotilla would hardly return 
from this voyage, and although he, according to the command of the fleet chief, gave everyone 
the option to disembark before the voyage, all remained without exception. The people who were 
not urgently needed for the journey, including the lower staff of the half-flotilla, were 
disembarked anyway, but even some of them asked with tears in their eyes whether they could 
still be taken along. "Take off your hats" for prayer, the guide commanded, then three cheers 
from the volunteers for Kaiser and Reich echoed across the roadstead at Borkum, the boats went 
along side by side at SMS "Arcona", gave away the secret lockers and other expendable items of 
equipment, each took 12 Mines over and left the Ems in droves in the gray morning of October 
17th. Other half-flotillas kept the enemy submarines lurking in front of the Ems under water. 
Despite all the precautionary measures, the preparations were apparently not completely 
unknown to the British Admiralty*, but on the evening of October 16 they had more precise 
information (1). It immediately dispatched five of the most modern, fastest and best armed ships 
from Harwich to the Dutch coast near Texel, namely the small cruiser "Undaunted", the leader 
ship of the III. Destroyer Flotilla, which had just been put into service, and the destroyers 
"Lance", "Lennox", "Legion" and "Loyal" from the 1st Destroyer Division, while the submarine 
"E 8" guarded the Ems exit from Terschelling and Ameland. Shortly after 10:00 a.m. the German 
boats met with this, but it evaded the immediate ramming attempt by rapid diving. They reported 
it by radio. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 217.7" 


*No indication in the literature they encountered anything other then a routine patrol, and 
Corbett so states. Note a code book was later recovered from the sight of the action which later 
helped the British. 
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The fleet management immediately recognized the danger that the English submarine could 
report the advance of the German torpedo boats, but did not want to anticipate the decisions of 
the half-flotilla chief from the port, as he could assess the situation far better on the spot. 
Korvettenkapitin Thiele, however, did not allow himself to be dissuaded from the goal he had 
once set. But in order to mislead the enemy, he made for port. He ran into sight of Terschelling - 
lighthouse and turned there to the east. By doing this he hoped to deceive the English spy, who 
was definitely suspected there, and to induce him to submit a report to England that might cancel 
that of the submarine. Then, from Terschelling's point of view, he pushed further west. Around 
15:00 he sighted clouds of smoke in the north and turned a few lines to the south, immediately 
afterwards seven to eight more clouds of smoke came into view in the southwest. At first he 
believed he had to trace them back to an English outpost line, until on closer inspection it 
became apparent that they belonged to some Dutch merchant ships. No sooner had these and the 
plumes of smoke behind them passed than a cruiser and four destroyers emerged from the veil of 
smoke on the port side, roughly on the same course as the merchant ships, and previously hidden 
behind them. The half-flotilla immediately turned away from the enemy in line abreast at full 
speed, which however barely exceeded 18 nm, but the enemy quickly caught up with the boats. 
The British cruiser opened fire at 8000 m before all the mines were thrown overboard in an 
unprimed position to clear the upper deck and torpedo tubes for combat. Soon "S 118", on which 
a condenser leak had been advertised shortly beforehand, could no longer maintain its speed. 
Kapiténleutnant Beckert, the commander of this boat, therefore turned and attacked. 
Korvettenkapitin Thiele, unwilling to abandon one of his boats and also realizing the 
hopelessness of the retreat, immediately followed him with the other boats for the torpedo attack 
against the "Undaunted". At the same time he reported through F.T. - Signal that he would be 
chased by enemy forces in 014 ao additional number 6 (15 nm southwest of Haafs - lightship). 
(Map 10.) Now the repeatedly repeated mistake of the leadership to neglect the timely advance 
of extra armed forces on principle, took revenge. As already mentioned, the intention was to 
allow the battlecruisers to advance to the Dogger Bank on the night of October 17th in order to 
surprise destroyers or cruisers there when it was light, but at the same time also for the "Kolberg' 
armed forces at sea. "Nautilus" and the 7th half-Flotilla to form a pick-up position, but 
unfortunately this had been refrained from when signs of damage to a turbine became noticeable 
on "Seydlitz” 7° 


A) 
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The only hope, therefore, after the naval commander had challenged, was that the enemy might 
not have his best destroyers on outposts and that the semi-flotilla could therefore succeed in 
evading him before nightfall. At least measures should have been taken to escort the boats with 
sufficient armed forces at Terschelling when it was light. Instead, it was limited to putting some 
armed forces on the outer roads in intensified readiness, namely the small cruiser "Stettin" with 
the submarines immediately, but the battlecruisers only departed from Hellhaben on October 
18th. Only the 5th flotilla was supposed to advance to Terschelling immediately, but be back at 
daybreak. As inadequate as these measures were, even the best would not have been able to avert 
doom. The Thiele half-flotilla fought a desperate battle near Texel. But it did not make it easy for 
the enemy to destroy it. When the boats went on to attack, none of them had yet been hit. The 
enemy, seeing the overboard mines as torpedo shots, had considerably impaired their own 
artillery effect by constant evasive maneuvers. On the other hand, soon after the battle began, a 
heavy explosion was observed on one of his destroyers, the black smoke of which rose to the top 
of the mast. Korvettenkapitian Thiele attributed it to a torpedo hit by "S 118", perhaps it was only 
to be ascribed to the detonation of an English torpedo in the barrel. Not earlier than until the 
German boats were within 3000 m, the first hits hit them too. Ten minutes later "S 115", 
Commander Kapitanleutnant Mushacke, had sunk under the salvos of the English cruiser in a 
thick cloud of smoke. Only after its sinking did the destroyers open fire, which the 5 cm guns of 
the German boats could not respond to over 2000 m. The battle soon broke up into rapidly 
changing and difficult to miss individual battles. While three destroyers "S 118" and the German 
leader boat "S 119" took fire, "Undaunted" and one destroyer "S 117" fought down. Soon there 
were thick clouds of smoke on this boat, Commander Kapitanleutnant Georg Sohnke, it had 
received several hits in the aft boiler room and after a few minutes sank in the rapid fire of the 
"Undaunted". But then "S 119" approached and, despite the raging gun salvos of the destroyers, 
who only now recognized the danger for their driver's ship, fired the first torpedo at 800 m, the 
second and third torpedo at 300 m missed by 15 m. On "S 119", so far only slightly damaged at 
the yo and the navigating bridge, the mast with the flag fell overboard after being hit by a 
shell. 
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However, in order to re-send the radio message that was previously only incompletely accepted 
by the fleet management, the half-flotilla chief "S 118" orders by shouting to run out of action at 
high speed. Turning away and avoiding enemy fire in zigzag for a long time, Kapitanleutnant 
Beckert tries to carry out the order, but soon the cruiser chasing after him catches up with him. 
Beckert goes on the attack again, but soon afterwards his boat collapses in the fire of the cruiser 
and destroyer. The commander sinks with it; even though he had lost a leg, he stayed at his post 
until the last moment, he stayed until 40 men, including Oberleutnant zur See Hoogklimmer and 
Oberleutnant zur See d. R. B6sch jumped overboard, but only two men (1) were picked up by a 
fishing vessel the next day after they had escaped into a floating dinghy. The English cruiser and 
destroyer were both at once whirled back to the others. 

There, as long as a gun could fire, the German leader's boat fought desperately against the 
superior forces. When one of the enemy destroyers steamed up in firing line and the boat passed 
at 300 m, the torpedo sailor Schmidt knocked out with his M.G. fire eleven men on the 
Englishman. At the same time the torpedo - chief mate Bauer fired the last torpedo from the 
middle tube, then, hit by fragments of an impacting grenade, he sank dead over the ejection tube, 
while the enemy, turning hard, escaped the torpedo by a hair's breadth. Soon more than half of 
the deck crew had fallen, including First Lieutenant zur See Plange. The boat was torn to pieces 
by more than 25 hits. But only one had broken through the coal bunker and damaged a steam 
pipe, so that the port engine had to stop. The starboard engine led the way, the rudder jammed 
hard on the starboard side. Awakening from unconsciousness, Oberleutnant zur See Windel, the 
badly wounded commanding officer, gave the order to strike the explosive cartridges that had 
been attached to the main bulkheads before leaving the port, in order to prevent the boats from 
falling into enemy hands. The execution of the work had to be left to the hands of the heavily 
wounded Lieutenant Guilleaume, since he could no longer move his arms. Meanwhile the 
commandant fell; The execution of the order was reported to the half-flotilla chief who was 
suspected of being behind. The latter gave the order, "All men out of the ship," and then received 
a direct hit. The seriously wounded lieutenant at S. Guilleaume was first convinced that the 
explosive cartridges had ignited, only then did he let himself slide into the water, assisted by 
loyal sailors until he was rescued. 





1) Chief engineer Kossck and torpedo top heater Brenner.-”* 
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He was followed as the last chief engineer by Grunewald after he had switched the port engine 
back to maximum power. For a long time the enemy fired at the "S 119", which was traveling in 
a circle. Finally it sank. They only saved two officers, one of whom soon died of his wounds, 11 
deck officers and NCOs and 21 men and failed to make rescue attempts at the sinking site of "S 
118", 11 officers, 61 deck officers and NCOs and 152 men died as heroes (map 10 and crew list, 
annex 16). 

As a result of the tough German defense, the enemy ships had also suffered damage. On 
one of the destroyers, the German prisoners in the foredeck counted five hits, two of them in the 
waterline, but the caliber was too weak to cause serious damage. According to the testimony of 
English naval officers, the "Undaunted" had escaped the torpedoes fired at her several times by a 
hair's breadth, and one of them had passed the stern within less than a meter. Korvettenkapitans 
Thiele's decision to seek rescue in the attack had been correct, it corresponded entirely to the 
spirit and education of his proud arm. The attack almost helped even the outdated boats to 
succeed; how much better the prospects would have been for faster torpedo boats armed with 8.8 
cm guns The damage to the enemy from only 48 mines could be estimated so high that this, apart 
from the material, justified the use of 260 men excellently trained torpedo boat personnel, must 
after the minor effect of the mine barriers formerly laid on the enemy coast by "Albatross", 
"Nautilus" and "Queen Luise" are doubted. In the busy waters of the English coast they were 
usually betrayed by the accident of a fishing steamer or other commercial vehicle before they 
could be dangerous to warships. The effect of mine barriers in this form was generally 
overestimated at the time. 

With that in mind, the task itself undoubtedly required carefully selected personnel. 
Because it was a fallacy to use older torpedo boats, which were no longer adequate for other 
tasks, for this purpose. The intention was "not to make the eventual loss too sensitive", but the 
opposite was achieved. One could get over the loss of the old boats, but not that of the volunteers 
sacrificed in vain. 

The higher valuation of material loss compared to personal loss was the underestimation 
of imponderables, which was so often observed in the first year of the war, above all of the moral 
effect of human loss, which was not offset by corresponding damage to the enemy.””” 
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When the company was set up, the fleet management had hoped, based on reports from 
submarines and steamers, that the boats would only encounter enemy surface forces at the height 
of the Meuse lightship. They should therefore only pass this area after dark. For this reason, 
however, a chance encounter with enemy armed forces was not ruled out beforehand. The 
mining operations that had been carried out successfully up to the enemy coast had attracted 
them too securely and had believed that they would continue to be able to do without a back-up 
for the advancing armed forces. From these happy coincidences, however, no rule could be 
derived; In those ventures too, the lack of strong exceptional armed forces was a strategic 
mistake (1). Its repetition had to take revenge. For lack of support, "Kolberg" and "Nautilus" 
were forced to turn around as a result of even slight signs of hostile counteraction. This 
deficiency led to the destruction of the 7th half-Flotilla. That the naval command itself had 
originally been convinced of the necessity of a reception position this time, they had proven by 
the obligation to allow the battlecruisers to advance against the Dogger Bank at the same time. If 
this could not be carried out because of the failure of one of these, there were only two options: 
either to let battle squadrons run out in their place or to give up the operations of "Kolberg", 
"Nautilus" and the 7th Half Flotilla. If individual heavy armed forces went to sea to take up, the 
fleet was not allowed to remain in the estuaries either. But their departure on such occasions, 
quite apart from the greater security for the advancing armed forces, could only be undesirable 
because during this period the favorable opportunities to achieve partial successes, which might 
arise in the course of the advances, were to be used. Even if the fleet was required to defend 
itself against defensive action, according to the principle of Frederick the Great, every possibility 
had to be carefully observed which was suitable for short offensive strikes. In the present case, 
the British fleet was on the north coast of Ireland. Although this was not known, it does not 
change the fact that the freshly ventured on the German side would have owned the sea in the 
southern North Sea during these days of the fighting for Calais. 





1) See The War in the North Sea, Volume I, pages 103, (267° 
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This situation was not even exploited to alarm the enemy; rather, he was also given cheap 
successes. 

Even after the 7th Half Flotilla received the first call for help, which was at 15:50 was 
passed on to the fleet management by the battle cruiser "Moltke" as FT transmitter, the latter did 
not see any action taken. Korvettenkapitain Otto Feldmann, the chief of the II. U-Flotilla, made 
the following consideration on the small cruiser "Stettin" in the Ems: 

“The location of the boats is about 120 nm away from the Wester Ems. Even if "Stettin" 
pushes west at full speed and the torpedo boats are still able to escape to the east, the boats will 
not be able to contact them before dark. Perhaps, however, the boats are already running back at 
high speed before the radio message is received, so that sighting the boats in the twilight is not 
entirely out of the question. The chief of the High Seas Forces is therefore asked whether 
"Stettin" should try to pick up the boats." 

At the same time "Stettin" lifted anchor and passed the barrier with the torpedo boats "S 
128" and "S 129". At 16:59 he received an order from the fleet management to remain on the 
Ems and to wait for further instructions there with the submarines, in intensified readiness. It was 
not until 14% hours after the call for help that the V Torpedo Boat Flotilla received the order to 
take out the boats. It was scattered in a large semicircle around Heligoland and had to collect first. 
It therefore only entered at 20:30 at a speed of 20 nm started the advance and, in accordance with 
the order, turned back at 00:30 am on line 007 € - 024 ¢€ 7, so it only penetrated as far as the 
western edge of Terschelling and stayed 60 nm from the place where the boats went. These were 
not effective attempts to take out the boats.The alarming report of the 7" Half-Flotilla did not 
even have the success of at least running towards "Kolberg" and "Nautilus" with stronger armed 
forces before it could be too late for them too. The order of operations and its interpretation of 
October 6, 1914, had such a crippling effect on the fleet management. 

Even in their full extent, these undertakings did not correspond either to the numerical 
strength and combat strength of the German armed forces, or to the seriousness of the strategic 
situation; It was precisely at this time in Flanders that the decision, which is extremely important 
also for naval warfare, was made about whether Calais would fall into German hands or could be 
held by the enemy. The fact that the enemy had received premature news that pointed to the 
undertaking was also not entirely through no fault of their own.” 
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The Ems was easy to see from the Dutch coast. Shipping between Emden and Delzyl had not yet 
ceased. It was therefore easy for spies in and around Emden to get messages to Holland quickly 
and unobtrusively. The experiences made with the enterprise of "Queen Luise" also point to such 
connections (1). 

The Ems was therefore by no means the appropriate starting point for the venture. The 
disadvantages were not made up for by the fact that the way to the Thames from there was 60 to 
70 nm shorter than from other bases. When choosing the courses, any reference to the Dutch 
coast should have been avoided. The early discovery by an enemy submarine would then very 
likely not have occurred, because "with a whole chain of submarines in front of the German 
Bight with FT repeaters as far as the English coast", as the fleet management said, was with the 
relatively small number of the English offensive submarines hardly to be expected. The finding 
of the fleet, repeated on this occasion, that the enemy submarines made any unnoticed departure 
from the estuaries, especially of larger formations, impossible, resulted from the same 
overestimation of the new weapon which also dominated the views of the English naval 
command at the time. 

It remains to be seen whether the enemy was informed of the purpose and timing of the 
undertaking in any other way than by monitoring the Ems. The possibility of doing this was 
unquestionably available as long as detailed and long-drawn-out written operational orders were 
sent early on to a whole series of agencies - in this case to the chief of the admiralty's 
headquarters, to the admiral's staff in Berlin, to the commander of the reconnaissance patrol 
forces and the first leader of the torpedo boats -, sent out (2). Be that as it may, it was now 
recognized that measures were urgently needed to improve the secrecy of enterprise, in particular 
that all foreigners should be removed from the naval bases through which news could be 
captured in some way to the knowledge of the enemy. 





1) See The War in the North Sea, Volume I, pages 67, 72. 

2) The dispatch was also not carried out by courier, rather the operation plan drawn up by 
the chief of the 4th Flotilla was delivered to the post in Emden on October 14th in a letter that 
was specially marked by the personal address of the fleet chief, and was only stored there for a 
few hours before he left for Wilhelmshaven and was only on 16" am. handed over to a postal 
orderly of the fleet flagship. Irregularities of all kinds were opened in such a procedure, even if 
they could not be proven in the present case.7"8 
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The battle at Texel also had an aftermath, which was a particularly blatant expression of 
the British’s disregard for international law provisions that were a hindrance to their warfare. At 
18:20, on October 17th, the fleet chief had ordered an emergency hospital ship to be sent from 
Helgoland to Haak's lightship, for example to bring help to shipwrecked people who were still 
floating in the water. Since the supply chief did nothing out of this, the Heligoland intelligence 
center intervened and transmitted the order to the hospital ships "Ophelia" and "Viola" lying in 
the harbor. At 19:50 "Ophelia" ran out, on the morning of the following day she sniffed a radio 
message that she would be at Haar's lightship at 12:30 noon and asked for more detailed orders. 
An attempt to establish direct FT contact with her was unsuccessful, therefore shortly after 13:00 
received the instruction in open language via the radio station Norddeich to frequently search the 
area in the vicinity of 52° 51’ North and 3° 45' East. Furthermore, the auxiliary hospital ship 
should receive the coded instruction at around 10 o'clock in the evening, that it should return in 
the evening of October 20. 

However, it no longer answered this radio message. Crossing at the sinking point, 
"Ophelia" allegedly aroused the suspicion of English submarines and the destroyer of the 
Commodore Tyrwhitt through her movements such as through the FT traffic with Norddeich, she 
was stopped and searched. Here the character of the completely unarmed and with Immediately 
highlight all insignia of such a ship as a hospital ship. The English, however, constructed another 
suspicious factor from the lack of the cipher book, although the book had only been destroyed so 
that it would not fall into the wrong hands. The intention was by no means to hide the FT traffic 
itself. Nevertheless, the ship was brought in as a prize on the suspicion of having done 
reconnaissance service (1). The statement that it crossed to rescue shipwrecked people at the 
point where it was raised was rejected because there was no reason to do so, although from the 
fact that the English had not looked after the survivors of "S 118" at all, and from the washing up 
of numerous corpses provided with life jackets on the Dutch coast, the necessity of sending a 
German hospital ship emerged perfectly. The rescue work of the "Ophelia" was prevented by the 
illegal actions of the English destroyers. Of course, the ship was equipped with encryption means 
for the F. T. traffic, so that not every F. T. station could determine where the hospital ship in 
question was sent. 





1) According to Corbett, Naval Operations, Volume I, page 221, there should even be 
instructions on board that indicated this. This does not correspond to the facts.””° 
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Such equipment was nowhere forbidden in international law and was present in exactly the same 
way on English hospital ships. The observation of encrypted radio messages therefore gave the 
British Government absolutely no right to treat "Ophelia" differently from the Geneva 
Convention. The British Foreign Office justified the arrest of the "Ophelia" in an official 
statement of November 4, 1914 as follows: "The Admiralty reports that the German ship 
"Ophelia", which was flying the Red Cross flag, was detained because the name of the British 
government as a hospital ship had not been disclosed and because it was performing in a manner 
when it was encountered which did not correspond to the duties of a hospital ship. On the 
German side the only explanation for this decision was that the American government had 
inadvertently not passed on the German notification of the conversion of the steamer “Ophelia” 
into an auxiliary hospital ship to the English government. According to an English note dated 
February 8, 1915, this assumption turned out to be erroneous. But then the attitude of the English 
Government could only be interpreted in such a way that it regarded the part of the X Agreement 
of the 2nd Hague Conference concerning the hospital ships as invalid. It would therefore have 
been the right of the German government to no longer adhere to these regulations for English 
hospital ships. But even a hint in this direction did not lead to the return of the ship and crew. It 
was condemned by judgment of the English Prize Court of May 21, 1915 and the crew was 
brought ashore as prisoners of war. The only case of the world war in which the British naval 
forces met a real hospital ship, i.e. a ship of the enemy intended and dispatched only for such 
purposes of the naval war, ended so disgracefully (1). 





1) For details see: England's hospital ship abuse during the World War. Based on official 
material presented by Korvettenkapitan Friedrich Liitzow. Ulrich Meyer Publishing House, 
Berlin.” 
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After the fall of Antwerp, the focus of the decisive battles on land had shifted more and 
more to the Flemish coast. The Germans could no longer be prevented from reaching them. The 
only question was whether they would also succeed in breaking the Yser line and thus taking 
Dunkirk and Calais, a possibility which would have to influence the military and maritime 
situation of the enemy group in the same way. If these two ports fell into German hands, the 
position of the canals would be undermined, the secure connection between France and England 
endangered to the utmost, and their continued maintenance probably became an insoluble 
problem in the English view (1). It was all the more favorable for England that, after the fall of 
Antwerp, the German troops did not advance north-west with the rapidity that had been expected. 
It was therefore not necessary, as initially intended, to embark General Rawlinson's two British 
divisions in Ostend and Zeebrugge; rather, in close contact with the French naval troops in Ghent, 
they returned via Bruges and Dixmuiden to cover the Belgian retreat, To seek connection with 
the army of General French and to extend his left wing to the north beyond Ypres. To the north 
of them the Belgian troops took up positions following the coast. Ostend and Zeebrugge, 
however, had been given up: a heavy loss, especially since Zeebrugge, a brilliant submarine base 
as a result of her, good canal connections with Antwerp, could develop into a "painful thorn in 
the English flank" in the hands of the enemy. The British Admiralty had therefore wanted to 
destroy the pier and other port facilities after the Belgian supplies had been removed, but had 
been prevented from doing so by the objection of the British Army Command. Underestimating 
the German forces developing in Flanders and in the hope of soon being able to strike a counter- 
attack and turn the northern German wing off the sea, the latter did not want to forego Zeebrugge 
as a later port of entry. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 214.7" 
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At its insistence, the port facilities were therefore not destroyed, an omission that was hard to 
take revenge, because this overly favorable view of the situation was very soon refuted by further 
developments. 

On October 15, Ostend and Bruges were occupied by German troops without a fight. At 
the same time the Belgian army had come to a standstill on the Yser Canal and the left bank of 
the Yser in the Boesinghe-Dixmuiden-Nieuport line. Six weak and exhausted Belgian divisions, 
without any heavy artillery at that, were to tackle the 30 km route while the British Army was 
still being regrouped. Only energetic flanking of the German attacker from sea could therefore 
bring relief to the Belgian troops, which their severely exhausted condition urgently required. 
The British Admiralty was ready to do this at the request of the Belgian Government. In full 
appreciation of what the fall of Antwerp, the evacuation of Zeebrugge and the incipient struggle 
for the channel ports meant for England's maritime power, she had already made organizational 
preparations on October 12th, which should take into account the fact that the eastern channel 
exit as a result of the Events on the mainland became the focus of decisions more than ever. 


So far the naval forces operating there had been subordinate to the commander of the 
coastal defense flotillas on the English east coast, the "Admiral of Patrols". Now, however, a 
special admiral, The Hon. H.L.A. Hood, was entrusted exclusively with the defense of the 
eastern channel exit. (Commanding the Dover Patrol and Senior Naval Officer Dover.) His 
armed forces included: The VI. or "Dover Flotilla", consisting of 24 destroyers of the "Tribe" 
class, the small cruisers "Attentive", "Foresight" and "Sapphire", the III. and IV. U-boat flotilla, 
consisting of 13 boats of the "B" and "C" class, as well as a large number of armed fish steamers 
and auxiliary ships, which carried out the outpost service and the supervision of merchant 
shipping in these waters. 

However, none of these forces were particularly suitable for coastal bombardment. 
Nevertheless, the British Admiralty has not yet been able to decide on the only effective use of 
ships of the line. It evidently wanted to avoid losing these, even older ones, to attacks by German 
submarines as long as the German deep-sea fleet was not defeated, and so initially contented 
itself with the use of the monitors "Mersey", "Severn" and "Humber". In view of the increasing 
development of German forces against the Belgian line, he insisted on more effective support for 
the extreme left wing from the allied fleets.*!” 
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General Foch, who was in command of the French left wing, was therefore to contact an English 
naval officer in Dunkirk to ensure the cooperation of the land and naval forces. 

Meanwhile the situation in Flanders became more and more threatening. The attempt by 
German troops to take Dixmuiden by surprise on the night of October 17th was followed the next 
day by the news that German troops, 6,000 men strong, were marching from Ostend to Nieuport. 
It was even believed at times that German troops should be transferred by sea to La Panne, a 
place some 20 km east of Dunkirk (1), although such an operation was just as unlikely in view of 
the undisputed English naval rule in this area as because of the on the German side, there was 
already a strong lack of strength in the main front. (Map 11.) 

The calls for support from the British fleet became more and more urgent. The aid finally 
granted, however, did not correspond to the numerical strength of the same, nor to the critical 
situation on the mainland. It was only after the French army command had again presented its 
ideas that the British admiralty decided to use two old battleships of the "Formidable" class from 
the "Channel Fleet", namely "Queen" and "Implacable", which were equipped with torpedo nets 
and the ability to raise their guns appeared particularly suitable for this purpose. At the same 
time, however, they demanded that the ships be hit by the French coast ironclad of the "Furieux" 
class as soon as possible. Since these were not in service at all, the French, more enthusiastic 
than the English, immediately offered the cruisers "Kleber" and "Desaiz". However, the British 
Admiralty did not want to do without them in the west exit of the Channel and also only leave 
their own small cruisers off the coast until the monitors were in position. This cautious attitude 
seemed to her due to the overall situation. The “Channel Fleet "was still on the Portland - St. 
Nazaire line, and the "Grand Fleet" was already starting to march west, destroying the "Hawke 
by "U 9". Still using the main forces of the "Dover Patrol" for operations on the Flemish coast, 
therefore, only the" Harwich "flotillas were in fact left to guard the channels. This was all the 
more worrying as the advance of German torpedo boats on October 17th (2) seemed to confirm 
fears that major German sea ventures against the Belgian coast were imminent. 


" 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 217. 
2) See page 191.718 
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In this view, the British Admiralty was not misled by the outcome of the battle at Texel, which 
ended with the destruction of the German boats; on the contrary, they viewed this undertaking 
only as the prelude to further events. He therefore ordered the two ships of the line approaching 
from Portland to temporarily disembark in Dover instead of Dunkirk. This delay in their 
deployment on the Flemish coast undoubtedly relieved the German land front, a not insignificant 
strategic repercussion of the otherwise unsuccessful advance of the 7th torpedo boat half-flotilla. 

On October 17th Admiral Hood arrived at midnight on his flagship "Attentive" off 
Nieuport and immediately made contact with the coast. The Belgian army was on the left bank of 
the Yser at this time, only a few advanced posts were on the other side as far as Lombartzyde , 
Rattevalle and Mannekensvere. The King of the Belgians was in La Panne. The task of the 
British ships was to prevent any landing of German troops between Nieuport and this place and 
to stop the German advance by artillery fire and from the sea English naval planes, of which only 
5 were needed for war purposes, and 10 army planes were to support the operation from Dunkirk, 
2 tethered balloons were on their way to the mainland for the same purpose. 

On October 18, the monitors, secured against submarine attacks by four destroyers, were 
in position at daybreak; All other armed forces with the exception of the "Attentive" had already 
been sent back to Dover or to guard the channel exit. 

At the same time the German attack on the advanced Belgian posts began. German 
infantry were soon reported advancing towards Westende Dorf, while a German battery was 
found near Westende Bad. Advancing against these and other positions at Middelkerke, the 
English naval forces soon found themselves in a hail of shrapnel. At 11:00 a.m. at the request of 
the Belgian Army Command, they directed their fire further inland against Lovie and Blockhuis 
Farm. In the hot struggle they suffered only minor losses. On the other hand, with the height of 
the dunes and without observation and guidance from land, it was difficult for the ships to 
determine the effect of their own fire. Nevertheless, the British and Belgian sides ascribed it to 
the intervention of the naval forces, which were soon reinforced by French torpedo boats, that 
Lombartzyde could be held that day.”"* 
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On the orders of the Admiralty, Admiral Hood hoisted a his flag on the destroyer "Amazon" and 
also sent the "Attentive" back to Dover. In the meantime it was believed to be possible to 
conclude from various indications that an advance of German battlecruisers with light forces 
against the Belgian coast was imminent. Commodore Tyrwhitt therefore sorties with the 
"Harwich" flotillas in the direction of Terschelling, while the ships of the line "Queen" and 
"Implacable" with the small cruiser "Sapphire" and four destroyers went east through the Downs, 
a very inadequate support, if there really had been a German advance. Instead of German naval 
forces, however, only one hospital ship appeared, the "Ophelia" (1). 

With the removal of this ship, the English believed after Corbett that the German plan of 
a major advance against the channel had failed. This considerable overestimation of the 
importance of a harmless hospital ship shows that the English nervousness at that time had 
reached a climax which can only be explained from the overall situation. 


The actual German counteraction from the sea was limited to the use of submarines. 
However, in the uncertainty about the effectiveness of the English minefield in front of the 
eastern exit of the canal, which was only put to an end by the valuable reports from "U 28" (v. 
Sorstner) after his return from the canal on October 16, they hesitated to continue their mission. 
So it happened that when the fighting on the Flemish coast began, the boats that had previously 
penetrated the canal were on their way back without being relieved. Only one boat, "U 21" 
(Herfing), was advancing towards Ostend, where On October 13th, aviators found 5 English 
warships and 20 transport steamers for embarkation and disembarkation of troops that he was 
supposed to attack. The boat ran out on October 14 and on October 16 at Schouwen Bank 
lightship in the fog in an English destroyer security. The commander, Kapitaénleutnant Herfing, 
describes the meeting as follows in the war diary: 

“1 o'clock pm. ahead, 500 m down, destroyer sight. Fast diving. After the boat is at depth, 
two destroyers are identified, which are steaming up and down at high speed and changing 
courses and stop half an hour later in line abreast on "U 21". Walked to 20 m. The destroyers 
drive over "U 21" away. The sound of the screw 





1) See page 200.7'° 
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is clearly audible throughout the boat. The sound bells of the Schouwen Bank lightship are 
picked-up with the underwater sound receiver, but at 03:10 a.m. The boat hits the north edge of 
the sandbank and turns to a depth of 10 m to S. B. to get free. Since the destroyers are always 
close by and emerge from the fog every 10 to 15 minutes, they are kept at a depth of 15 m to the 
sea. Here the boat is stuck again. When trying to escape from the bottom with little buoyancy 
and without becoming visible on the surface, the current pushes the boat up onto the bank and 
stops at 14 m. It comes free again when the machines hit backwards, but soon hits the bottom 
again and now slides up to a depth of 7 m onto the bench. Since the destroyers are close behind 
"U 21" and the bank is nowhere less than 6.8 m deep, the boat pushed slowly over the bank 
through the sand. At 18:20, the boat was without any damage, free again and soon afterwards 
was on the bottom at 30 m." 

The danger of mines and strong destroyer guards prevented the breakthrough west of the 
sands on the following day as well, but it succeeded on October 18 just below the Dutch coast. 
Herfing was already standing between the Wandelaar and Wielingen lightship in front of the 
Scheldt estuary and Zeebrugge in the morning. Not far from the entrance to this port, masts of a 
steamer jutted out of the water, although it was doubtful whether it would have fallen victim to 
English mines or a German submarine. The noticeably low ship traffic was consistently limited 
to smaller vehicles. The roadstead at Ostend was completely empty, and clouds of fire lay over 
the town, while in the direction of Nieuport the flash of guns and burst of shrapnel indicated 
violent fighting. Walking alongside the Wielingen lightship, Herfing learned that the large ships 
had already left Ostend on October 14th, and that German troops were apparently already there. 
Under these circumstances it seemed entirely possible for him to run there or in Zeebrugge in 
order to use these places as a base before the further advances to Calais and Dover, if only he 
could get the confirmation of his suspicions by radio telegraph via Norddeich. When he tried to 
do this the next morning (October 19) after spending a night on the bottom, part of the rigging 
broke while erecting the F. T. masts, and at the same time a high-pressure air pipe burst. In this 
way, without any news and unable to remedy the accidents with on-board resources, he 
unfortunately had to give up his duties and start the journey home, which ended without further 
incidents in Emden on October 20th.’° 
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and start the journey home, which ended without further incidents in Emden on October 20th. 


In the meantime the sailor regiment of the Kapitans z. S. Karl Trager, on October 18th, 
was replaced by a Bavarian Landwehr Brigade on the orders of the Supreme Army Command 
and put on the march by train to Bruges. The remaining parts of the naval division followed on 
the 20th and 21st. They met the 37th Landwehr Brigade in Bruges, whose loyal support in the 
first difficult days of fighting on the Dyle Canal near Antwerp was still fondly remembered. 
Shortly afterwards, the brigade marched to the Yser front, where its brave leader, Lieutenant 
General v. Meyer, fell soon after. 

German aggression movements were now in progress along the entire front in Flanders. 
(Map 11.) For the first time there was a heavy struggle for Ypres. At Middelkerke, west of 
Ostend, the 4th replacement division was under General v. Werder against strong Belgian forces. 
From the sea, the British monitors and destroyers flanked the German positions in the dunes, 
causing a lot of unrest. 

The 4th Replacement Division, which was closest to the coast, reported on October 18 
that it could no longer advance due to the artillery effect of the ships. Thereupon the General 
Command of III. Reserve Corps to let the division advance at Nieuport and decided to take them 
further south at Mannekensvere behind the 5th Reserve Division. In accordance with this 
challenge, parts of the division were increasingly deployed further inland in the following days 
and this program was carried out, if not without fluctuations, until the withdrawal of the British 
and French fleets at the end of the month (1). 

Konteradmiral Witschel was made available to the replacement division as a sea artillery 
advisor at that time; Under his, professional instructions, the German artillery soon proved itself 
to be able to cope with the unusual task of fighting easily movable sea targets. With a few 15 cm 
and 10 cm field guns it was initially possible to keep the naval forces at a safe distance. These 
fired from October 19 with the increasing fierceness of the fighting without interruption. Here 
the destroyer "Viking" was damaged due to the bursting of her 10.2 cm gun. When direct 
observation from the sea was impossible, the target was determined by signals from the land. 





1) Messages from the Reich Archives according to the war diaries of the land forces 
involved.”"” 
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The main effort of the enemy destroyers and monitors was initially directed against a row of 
batteries, which stretched from Ostend StraBe behind Westende Bad and Slype up to 5 km inland, 
but already at 16:00 there was a shortage of ammunition just as the situation on land required the 
bombardment to be continued at all costs. Not only had the advanced Belgian post at Beerft been 
lost by this time, the Belgian positions in the bulging arch of the Yser between Tervaete and 
Schoorbakke were also endangered by German flank fire. Even when the fighting revived on 
October 20 with renewed strength, Admiral Hood had only five French and seven British 
destroyers in addition to the monitors. Despite the critical situation, the British Admiralty could 
not be persuaded to deploy ships of the line or even the small cruisers of the "Dover Patrol" 
against the coast. In contrast, old gunboats (sloops) like "Hazard" and "Bustard" (two 12 cm guns 
each) were sent to the coastal squadron, while older ones like "Bestal", "Rinaldo", "Wildfire" and 
"Excellent" had accelerated equipping for this. A 23.5 cm gun was installed on the latter in 
Portsmouth. 

According to British observations on October 20th, the main focus of the German attack 
seemed to be directed against Lombartznde and Bamburgh Farm, the outpost of the bridgehead 
at Nieuport. According to the British account, which is followed by the description (1), the 
German attack was supported by heavy batteries in the triangle Westende - Middelkerke - Slype. 
These were therefore taken under fire by the naval forces. As the German attack progressed, 
however, the latter concentrated their fire on troop concentrations at Westende and heavy 
batteries there and at Blockhuis Farm. Soon the monitors had silenced Blockhuis while 
destroyers occupied the battery at Westende Bad. When the German attack reached its climax 
and the Westende Battery was still firing, Admiral Hood, in order to at least divert its fire from 
its land targets, went over to close combat with all destroyers at full speed. His flagship, the 
destroyer "Amazon", was severely hit several times and put out of action. As early as that 
morning the German pressure on the Nieuport front had become so threatening that the Belgians 
had asked for an English naval machine gun division to support them. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 222ff.*"* 
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Thereupon 20 men had been landed by the monitors. On the advance against Bamburgh Farm, 
however, they got caught in a German MC fire and were completely wiped out. The conquest of 
the farm by the Germans decided the fate of Lombartzyde. The streets of the village were now 
under German longitudinal fire. One order after the other now called for increased fire from the 
naval forces, but in vain. These ran up to the coast at 1000 m immediately, but at 18:00 once they 
had run out of ammunition, the Belgian withdrawal on Nieuport became inevitable. All other 
positions east of the Ypres Canal also had to be evacuated. As soon as that was done, the ships 
were to take the positions under fire, but first the destroyers had to return to Dover to fetch 
ammunition while the monitors awaited theirs in Dunkirk. Only the badly damaged destroyer 
"Amazon" remained in place with Admiral Hood. The decision was expected on the following 
day (October 21), but the ammunition for the monitors could not leave the Thames until that 
afternoon. In contrast, the small cruiser "Foresight", the gunboat "Hazard" and four other 
destroyers ("Lizard", "Lapwing", "Crusader" and "Cossak") arrived off the coast at daybreak. 
Admiral Hood climbed onto "Foresight" and sent the destroyer " Amazon "returned to England 
for repairs. At 08:00 he opened fire on Lombartzyde, apparently with good effect, an hour later 
he extended it over the German trenches to Groote Bamburgh, where troops and bridge material 
were assembled, finally the area behind the enemy positions near Schuddebeurze was also taken 
under fire. There, ascending only 3600 m from the German positions, one of the English navy 
captive balloons had found a heavy battery, but was forced to go down after five minutes by the 
extremely precise German fire. Later, at a distance of 8000 m, it rose again at Coxyde Bad, and 
from this point, which was now the control center for the deployment of the naval forces, it was 
possible to direct the fire of the ships onto a German battery at Roodeport Farm, which was soon 
silenced. In the afternoon efforts were noticeable on the German side to force the river to cross. 
The naval forces therefore received the order to set their targets under the most violent rapid fire. 
When evening fell, the ship's guns had fired eleven hours without a break, "Foresight" alone over 
1100 shells. The river crossing at Groote Bamburgh attempted by the German troops was not 
successful.””” 
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At the height of the battle, rumors of the presence of German submarines had once again 
troubled the naval forces. Apparently it became known that "U 21" had appeared at the 
Wielingen lightship close to the mouth of the Scheldt on October 18, and now it was said with 
certainty that the boat had entered Ostend. while Admiral Hood, immediately setting his flag on 
"Crusader", took over with a number of destroyers the security of the shooting ships against 
attacks by submarines. The gunboat "Hazard" was withdrawn from the danger zone and the 
cruiser "Attentive" was to follow him as soon as the monitors were back. Just in case, the 
Frenchmen laid out a minefield east of Ostend during the night. It was a false alarm. "U 21" had 
not penetrated beyond Ostend to the west and had already started their journey home on October 
18. 

The next day (October 22nd) was quieter on the coast, as the Germans had shifted their 
efforts further inland. In the Tervaete section they succeeded in digging themselves in on the 
west bank of the Yser. Farther north, on the other hand, the Belgians were able to gain a new 
foothold immediately before Lombartzyde and recapture this place under the protective fire of 
the monitors and the gunboat "Bustard" on October 23rd. In this way, according to the English 
view, it was thanks to the cooperation of the naval forces that the locks at Nieuport were held 
against the German onslaught. But whoever possessed this could put an end to any further 
advance of the enemy. That should show up soon. 

On the evening of October 22nd, in Dunkirk, Admiral Hood had a conference with the 
English liaison officer to the Belgian army and with Admiral Favereau, who was in command of 
the French naval forces in the Channel. The 42nd French division had meanwhile arrived there 
and had been forwarded to Nieuport in order to counterattack on the coast, if possible, to 
recapture Ostend and push the Germans off the coast, according to a plan by General Joffre, 
supported by the naval forces. For the same purpose, on October 19, the Ist and 4th English 
Corps, together with the 3rd Cavalry Division under General Byng, had been trying to reach 
Bruges via Ypres and Thourout. Considerable German reinforcements brought this movement to 
a standstill by October 21, but General Joffre intended to stop it after the arrival of his IX. Corps 
and other troops” 
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in Ypres on October 24th. The French-Belgian advance on the coast was to initiate them. The 
preparations had been made as secretly as possible. On the morning of the 23rd, Admiral Hood 
was informed that the French would advance north-east from Nieuport by 10:00 a.m., and then 
turn around. He should support her in this. But before this movement got underway, the Germans 
had anticipated it with a new attack on Lombartzyde. Only after this was knocked off could the 
French advance in the afternoon with the help of the naval forces through Lombartzyde towards 
the west end. It already looked as if the advance on the coast would be successful when the fire 
of the ship's guns had to be directed against targets further inland. The main focus of the German 
attack had meanwhile shifted south towards the Belgian positions between St. Georges and 
Tervaete. These were covered in the longitudinal direction by the German heavy batteries 
already identified at Roodepoort Farm and Blockhuis. If it was not possible to silence these 
batteries, the part of the front endangered by them could no longer be held. Therefore, the fire of 
the naval forces was directed against them. However, despite all efforts, it was not found to be 
effective enough; a reinforcement of the Belgians by a brigade of the 42nd French Division 
could no longer be postponed. As a result, the attack, which had begun so favorably, came to a 
halt on the coast off Westende. But the English and French naval forces did not yet know that on 
that day two German submarines were in fact lying in wait not far from them. (Map 11.) 


On the German side, with the beginning of the fighting on the Flemish coast, the 
possibility of the intervention of enemy naval forces had been taken into consideration. 

While, according to newspaper reports of October 15, parts of the English fleet were 
supposed to be in the roadstead at Leith as well as in the Tyne and Humber, telegrams of October 
16 already reported that they were crossing between Dunkirk and Calais. The Canadian 
transports arrived in Plymouth, but the troops remained on board, which suggests that they will 
be transferred to Le Havre soon. On October 20th the German admiral's staff telegraphed to the 
naval command that in the next few days the attempt was made to capture Dunkirk, which would 
later be followed by that of Boulogne. It was unlikely that enemy naval forces would take part in 
the defense, so submarines should take action against them as soon as those now in the channel 
were back.””! 
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Preparations should be taken to move a submarine half-flotilla to Zeebrugge as soon as the entry 
is reported free of mines. 

In the meantime "U 20" (Droescher) and "U 21" (Herfing) have since returned from the 
channel. On the following day (October 21) the demand for increased activity of the submarines 
in the Channel became more urgent: 

“General Staff of the Army attaches great importance to the eviction of enemy ships that 
are causing losses to their own right wing off Dunkirk. If possible, send submarines off Calais." 

Then "U 27" (Wegener), which was supposed to advance to the Hebrides, was sent to 
Calais, "U 24" (Schneider) to Boulogne and "U 30" (by Rosenderg) to Le Havre. Despite the 
severe deterioration in the weather, the boats left that evening. Already at Haak's lightship they 
encountered the first enemy counteraction according to mutual observation. (Map 11, ancillary 
A.) Apparently harmless sailing vessels and fish steamer lay there in regular outpost lines and 
were difficult to circumvent or shake off. They were also standing at the Meuse lightship and 
apparently tried to call destroyers when the submarines approached by lowering the sails or by 
heavy smoke. After a dangerous journey through English mines near Noord Hinder lightship, "U 
24" finally met on October 23 afternoon before Nieuport, whose houses on the flat beach were 
visible from afar. It followed a small cruiser with two chimneys and two masts to land. As could 
clearly be seen, violent artillery combat was raging there. An airship and a tethered balloon stood 
over the combat area; the cruiser and two torpedo boats steamed back and forth close under land 
without it being possible to tell whether the ships were taking part in the battle. However, 
according to the commandant, Kapitaénleutnant Schneider, an unnoticed approach was impossible 
because of the upstream sands. Around 17:00 the cruiser disappeared in the direction of Ostend, 
while a torpedo boat ran to Dunkirk. Soon afterwards "U 24" lay on the bottom only 8 nautical 
miles from the coast between Dunkirk and Nieuport. On the following morning (October 24), 
however, Lieutenant Schneider drove on to Boulogne, as he had no more detailed information on 
the war situation and no possibility of communication with the own troops on the coast and as a 
result of the offshore sands could not hope for a profitable activity at this point. 

"U 30" (by Rosenberg) was already in the English Channel at that time. It met "U 24" at 
Maas lightship on October 22nd, had passed several mine barriers near West Hinder lightship the 
following morning, the destroyer line between Dover and Calais went underground in the 
evening and opened shortly after midnight at Cape Gris Nez the reason. (October 23/24).° 
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U 27 "(Wegener), which was supposed to cross between Dunkirk and Calais, had in the 
meantime got into a mine barrier shortly before Noord Hinder lightship, diving in front of a 
chain of outposts of fish steamer, after various countermeasures. Only the mine deflector, one of 
which was broken on a mine anchor rope, saved the boat from destruction. When it reappeared 
near the lightship soon afterwards, Kapitaénleutnant Wegener spotted two masts protruding out of 
the water. Next to them, a mine that had just been washed over by the water and only became 
visible at times revealed the whole danger in which the boat had hovered during the underwater 
journey. Soon afterwards, after a total of 45 hours of voyage, it had reached the position from 
which the ordered enterprise could start. Just north of the Out Ruytingen Sands and 9 nm from 
Calais it lay on the bottom. (Map 11.) 

As aresult, on the evening of October 23, three German submarines were in the 
immediate vicinity of the focal point of the fighting on the Flemish coast. Unfortunately, 
however, no preparations had yet been made to use F. T.'s orders from the coast to attack 
important targets; rather, they remained dependent on the soon-out-of-date instructions in the 
written operational orders. But even before they appeared, the fears of the English knew no 
longer any limits, although they must have been well aware of the particular difficulties of a 
submarine attack in the shallow and flowing waters off Nieuport. 


On October 22nd, the gunboat "Wildfire" and the destroyer "Myrmidon" wanted to be 
attacked by submarines. The Admiralty then ordered that all ships that were not urgently needed 
on the coast should enter Dunkirk immediately. At the same time, three fish steamers with U- 
boat detectors, as well as a destroyer division from Harwich, were sent over to fight the 
submarines in the shallow waters with explosive charges (1) in tow. Lighters were also equipped 
to secure the larger ships against submarine attacks during the bombardment with nets. 
According to the English version (2), little was expected of any of these measures as long as 
Ostend could serve as a base for the German submarines. 





1) Manufactured by the ships of the line "Venerable" and "Irresistible" in Dover with on- 
board resources. 
2) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page D3 
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At the urging of the Admiralty, Admiral Hood was finally given permission to bombard the place 
on October 23, and block ships had been made ready to be driven into the harbor entrance under 
the protective fire of the naval forces and sunk there. No sooner had the order been given than 
the favorable prospects of the French advance against Westende revived the hope of retaking 
Ostend after all. The British admiral was therefore instructed to wait with the bombardment 
pending news from General French of the assessment of the situation. He was informed from 
Dunkirk that the offensive was to be resumed the next morning and that the French were 
planning a second attack on Bamburgh Farm on the Plasschendaele Canal. He tried to support 
this movement on October 24th with the naval forces, which have since been strengthened. 
Although the "Severn" monitor had been sent to England to put its 15.2 cm guns, the muzzle of 
which had lowered, into the trunnion, the British admiral ordered that the other two monitors and 
the "Bustard" apart from the types of cruisers "Brilliant" and "Sirius", as well as the gunboats 
"Rinaldo" and "Wildfire" and eight British and French destroyers. After heavy bombardment of 
the stated land targets throughout the day, at 16:00 came the order: "Cease fire!" The French had 
taken Bamburgh Farm and were about to break through to Westende. 

On the German side, parts of the naval infantry and some companies of the sailor 
regiment had already been made available as reserves near Ostend and took part in the fierce but 
initially unsuccessful fighting west of Middelkerke in the following days (Map 11.) Another 
division of the naval infantry under Lieutenant Colonel Lessing was on the orders of Army High 
Command IV already marched on October 23 to Thourout. 

As aresult of until October 23 afternoon successes achieved on the coast revived hope 
among the allies that they would still reach Ostend. Therefore, the intended destruction of the 
quays and docks there by bombardment from the sea was again postponed for a day or two, only 
the railway station and its feeders were to be immediately put under fire by the naval forces and 
any activity of the enemy that could be detected in the port was also disrupted. However, by the 
time this order reached the British admiral, it had become too invisible to carry out. Moreover, 
since the Kingsnorth airmen found no activity in the harbor, Admiral Hood was instructed to 
refrain from any action against Ostend and to turn back to the support of the coastal wing of the 
allies. 
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This was all the more urgent since in the course of the 24th the Anglo-French situation 
had deteriorated considerably. According to the English version (1), the allies' attempts to break 
through were countered by increasingly violent attacks with ever stronger armed forces. 
Nowhere could any progress be made. In the center the situation became downright desperate. At 
the Tervaete Bogen, despite brilliant counter-attacks by the French division, the Belgians were 
soon forced to retreat against the Bever dike. This movement spread north to the St. George's 
Sector, the troops had to go back via the north channel. It was therefore necessary to throw the 
entire 42nd Division at the center, so that all hope of continuing the offensive on the coast had to 
be given up. 

On October 25, too, little could be done by the naval forces. The weather was so thick 
that any effective aerial reconnaissance was impossible; The apparently heavy batteries, which 
caused great damage to the new Belgian positions, were also located far inland, and the only one 
that could be detected, if shot at, brought the French outposts at Westende and Bamburgh Farm 
into the line of fire of the ship's guns. Any attempt by the British admiral to approach the coast 
further was, according to his impression, prevented by German artillery recently set up in the 
dunes. The situation became even more difficult when it started to get so heavy during the night 
that the monitors that had filled up ammunition in Dunkirk had to stay there and all smaller 
vehicles had to seek shelter in the port as well. But the Germans also seemed too exhausted to 
attempt a serious attack on the new Beverdyk position. At least the French had to withdraw their 
outposts, so that on October 26 there were no more troops east of the Yser in the coastal sector, 
with the sole exception of a narrow strip of land 1% km north of Nieuport. 

The apparent calm of the Germans had only been due to new preparations for the storm. 
Early in the morning on October 26th they resumed their attacks all along the line with such 
force that the situation of the Belgians by 11:00 a.m. became critical; Hour after hour the 
German attacks grew with full force, continued and at any moment the Belgian defense might 
collapse. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 2a 
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The naval forces were therefore spurred on to the utmost. At 15:00 they were all in a hot battle, 
and it was only thanks to their cooperation that the coastal sector could be held. The 4th German 
replacement division had to give up the intended attack on Nieuport. But the German attacks had 
not yet reached their climax; rather, in the hours that followed it became increasingly clear that 
Lombartzyde was preparing a tremendous effort. Urgent signals were therefore given to the 
naval forces to shower this village with the fiercest fire they could ever make possible. It 
happened. A huge hail of shells fell over the square, and so, at least on the sea flank, the position 
of the allies could be maintained. The German troops found themselves almost defenseless to the 
flank fire of the ships (1). On the other hand, it was not possible to hold down the German 
batteries in the center. Soon the melted Belgian ranks withdrew against the embankment of the 
Nieuport-Dixmuiden railway line. It was the last position in which one could stand, but it would 
become impregnable if it was only possible to defend it until the water passages of the railway 
embankment were blocked and all the land east of it could be submerged. With this in mind, the 
old and last means of defense of Flanders was used: the sea was to be called for help, blooming 
stretches of land were to be destroyed by seawater in order to save the channel ports for England. 
Preparations had been made, but since the flood took two days to rise, it was more than doubtful 
whether the exhausted Belgians could hold out that long. Much therefore depended on the 
effectiveness of the naval forces, so much that a German advance at sea against them was 
expected with great probability (2). 

Apart from the "Harwich" flotillas, only two old ships of the line were available for 
immediate defense against such a situation. Despite the decisive importance of the battle for the 
channel ports, however, no surface forces were deployed on the German side. Despite the critical 
situation on land, the British decided on the other hand Admiralty not to send an outdated ship of 
the line, the "Venerable", across the Channel until the fighting of October 26th. The next 
morning (October 27) this appeared under the flag of Admiral Hood for the first time before 
Nieuport and took Westende, Slype and Lombartzyde under fire with the other armed forces. The 
particularly strong effect of the 30 cm grenades put the heroic endurance of the German 
battalions of the 33rd Reserve Brigade to a harder test than ever. 





1) Entry in the diary of the 33rd Replacement Brigade according to notification from the 
Reich Archives. 


2) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 230.°*° 
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If the losses were not very great, the moral impact was all the greater. On the other hand, 
according to the impression of the British observers, the Germans had already installed so many 
artillery pieces in the dunes that the ships could not advance further than 3600 m towards the 
coast. This severely restricted the range of their fire inland. When a heavy German gun came into 
play in the afternoon, they had to withdraw completely. Only "Venerable" lasted longer. Lying at 
anchor and secured by net barriers, this ship of the line fired continuously from 08:00 am to 
21:00. According to reports from Army High Command IV, it restricted any freedom of 
movement of the German troops located in this area. Fuzes were recovered which, after they had 
been discontinued, had fired at distances of 17 to 22 km. But at 09:15 a.m., a destroyer reported a 
submarine to the security system. Thereupon this ship also left its bombardment position in spite 
of the protection by nets and the obvious impossibility of a submarine attack in the shallow 
fairway, which is protected by numerous sands, and retreated to La Panne. This relieved the 
German land front considerably. Again, the activity of the German submarines had, if only 
indirectly, triggered strong effects, because the alarm was undoubtedly due to the operation of 
"U 24" and "U 27" in these waters. (Map 11.) 


"U 27", Commander Kapitanleutnant Wegener, had undertaken regular underwater 
advances on Calais from October 24th from a permanent night berth north of the Out Ruytingen 
sands.The Folkestone-Calais mail steamer and a hospital ship flying the blue English flag were 
all he had encountered on these advances up to October 24th, although the latter gradually 
extended to Cape Cris Nez. The more strange were his experiences on the berth itself. When 
surfacing on October 25, about five black buttocks were discovered on both sides of the boat at a 
distance of 500 m from each other, which were only temporarily visible on the surface of the 
water. The officer on watch, First Lieutenant zur See v. Ahleseldt swam, ignoring the danger, 
despite the swell, up to one of them and fastened a steel line. Then this was vaporized from the 
submarine, the buttocks lay strongly over and detonated with a 30 m high column of water. So 
there was no doubt that the boat had spent the night in the middle of an English mine lock.7”7 
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It was only thanks to a lucky coincidence that "U 27" had not come across a mine on the 23rd, 
while passing this area. On the other hand, it now became clear why enemy vehicles had not 
been in this area either by day or by night Lieutenant Wegener therefore decided to visit this area, 
which was secured by sand on both sides and mines in the back and, with the help of the 
Binkseuer of Dunkirk and Calais, also at night, regularly "as a sleeping place. After removing 
some mines with machine gun fire he spent nine nights there without being disturbed even once. 
Norddeich's newspaper service was picked up several times by radio with the masts upright. But 
when the weather got noticeably worse, the boat itself began to lurch considerably on the bottom. 

During this time "U 24" (Schneider) had crossed in a similar way further south of 
Boulogne, making the like and green buoy of the Vergoyer Bank the navigational point of 
departure for fine underwater advances. On October 24th it tried in vain to attack two steamers 
sailing from Dover to Boulogne. On the 25th, Lieutenant Schneider saw no incoming ships at all 
off Boulogne, but in the afternoon two hospital ships went to sea from there, while the entrance 
was guarded by a destroyer that was soon to disappear and soon to be seen again. The next 
morning (October 26th) he tried to attack two French destroyers in front of the northern entrance, 
but was noticed prematurely. There was general excitement on the deck of the destroyers, they 
turned. At 12:27 noon a steamer on the Dover-Boulogne line finally came in sight, suitable as an 
object of attack. The following remarks in the war diary clearly show how difficult it was for the 
submarine commanders to make their decisions as a result of allegedly international law and, in 
the canal as the deployment area of the English army, downright senseless inhibitions: 


“Maneuvered on shot, not shot, as there are no troops on board. Notices at the last 
moment that the steamer has hospital wagons for the army on board on her quarterdeck. I am 
convinced that the steamer had other war material on board, since the entire deck was covered 
with canvas, locked from the outside. The hospital wagons on her stern were open on deck." It 
was not until late in the afternoon that "U 24" finally encountered a steamer, which finally had 
enough suspicion to be treated as a troop transport steamer.” 
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The report on this reads as follows: 

“17:10 another big steamer came in sight with a southerly course to Boulogne. It was 
perfectly established that there were very many people on the upper deck and the jump. A 
destroyer drives to the side of him, about 3000 m out to sea. Maneuvered on torpedo shot, stern 
shot fired. Detonation after about 40 seconds. Gone deep because the destroyer is ahead. 
Resurfaced after 10 minutes, steamer was sinking. A steamer on the Boulogne-Dover line is 
nearby, with several destroyers around it. Gone deep because the destroyer is approaching me at 
great speed. Another attempt at attack must be given up because of the falling darkness and the 
counteraction of the destroyer." 

The boat swung out underwater to the west, dived south of the sands of Le Colbart in 
front of an apparently English destroyer with three funnels at a distance of 1000 m and then lay 
on the bottom. On October 27th, in order not to be exposed to submarine attacks, it charged the 
battery in a zigzagging manner and sailed over to the coast of Dover under water through brisk 
sailing and steamship traffic, in order to begin the march back home from there. The 
counteraction was been very weak so far. After the commandant's challenge, it should have been 
easy for the destroyers to intercept the boat while it was being charged. But after it had finally 
betrayed its presence by the torpedo shot, it seemed more correct to leave these waters. "U 24" 
passed the Dover-Calais road in the afternoon, and on October 27th, without suspecting it, it was 
in the immediate vicinity of "U 27", also in the middle of the English mines near the Ruytingen 
sands, drove past floating mines several times on the following day, reached the Maas lightship 
in the night of October 29th and reached Borkum Roadstead that evening. Four days later "U 30" 
had also returned there. From October 25th it had crossed under Kapitaénleutnant von Rosenberg 
off Le Havre. There were no warships in the clearly visible roadstead, but only 10 smaller 
steamers that could hardly be referred to as transport ships. In view of the danger of a submarine 
attack on shallow water, action against them did not seem worthwhile. On the other hand, brisk 
commercial shipping traffic, also from larger steamers, was observed in the evening. After no 
opportunity to attack had been found by the 30th, the boat was forced to march back due to small 
machine accidents and moisture in the periscopes, which impaired the good view.*”’ 
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During the night it passed Dover Stright and then also ran aground between the sands of 
Sandettié. The next morning (November Ist) it passed the mine lock and arrived in Emden on 
November 2nd. 

However, the following telegram had already been received by the fleet management on 
October 23: 

“Between Nieuport and Dunkirk, the right wing of our army is being shot at by slow- 
moving monitors. Land battle is slowly advancing westward, destruction of the monitors, 
perhaps when leaving the sands, should be aimed for." 

Then the fourth boat "U 19" (Kolbe), on which the chief of the 3rd submarine flotilla, 
Kapitanleutnant Gayer, embarked, was dispatched to the west in the evening. It was instructed to 
guard the north exit of the Sands at Middelbank, but should the battle progress further west in the 
meantime, to cross between Calais and Dunkirk and not to leave this position even if the enemy 
operations on the water were to cease, especially since they could resume at any time Since the 
naval division was trying to establish a mobile F. T. station near Ostend, an attempt should be 
made to contact F. T. in order to obtain more precise information about the war situation on the 
coast. On the other hand, a telegram from the naval division warned against the dispatch, as 
already planned, to enter Ostend or Zeebrugge with submarines There is currently no suitable 
artillery to drive away enemy cruisers; Fend off mine-layers and protect their own minesweepers. 
Attempts were made to communicate this warning to the submarines in the west by radio 
messages via Norddeich. 

In the meantime, despite all the difficulties, the minesweeping work of the naval division 
off Zeebrugge had started with makeshift means. As early as October 25th, an enemy mine lock 
was found in the port. However, a passage gap could only be created when long-range artillery 
was ready to fire to drive away the English blockade cruisers. 

In order to move forward as quickly as possible according to precise instructions and to 
remain in FT connection with Norddeich during the night, "U 19" continued its fine advance 
over water on October 24th even after dark. Suddenly the officer on watch, Oberleutnant zur See 
Smiths, spotted a dimmed vehicle very close to the boat in the very dark night near Texel.”*° 
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Giving the signal to "fast dive", he turned hard, but immediately afterwards the boat was rammed 
into the stem. Hitting along the side and shining with the headlight, the ramming vehicle turned 
out to be a large English destroyer with four funnels. The commander describes the other events, 
Lieutenant Kolbe, in the war diary as follows: 


“The crew worked extremely hard to get the boat down as quickly as possible and close 
the bulkheads. It is also possible to advance to depth with the utmost power and to evade the 
destroyer, which is already firing, and in doing so hits and tears a stay of the mine deflector. The 
boat makes water at the front through ten torn flange bolts of the B. B. bow tube, both tubes fill 
up, otherwise the pressure hull remains intact. It is possible to hold the water with the auxiliary 
bilge pump in the front and to steer the boat to a depth of 16 m, even if it falls a little to B. B. and 
is constantly heavily preloaded due to the penetrating water. After the impact and the crack while 
ramming, it can be assumed that the destroyer was also badly damaged." 

Under these circumstances there was no longer any question of continuing the march. On 
the march back, "U 19" avoided an English destroyer with two submarines near Terschelling the 
next morning, then it entered Wilhelmshaven on October 26th. 

On the same day "U 28" (v. Forstner) went to sea to his spot with the same order. At the 
same time, the submarines in the channel through Norddeich were warned and instructed about 
ramming attempts by English destroyers and the mine lock found near Zeebrugge to only shoot 
torpedoes with a depth setting of 1 m at the flat monitors. But "U 28" also did not achieve the 
area of activity assigned to it. (Map 11, side map A.) Even before the Wester Ems, it encountered 
an enemy submarine. Then it had the same experiences off Texel and further south at the Meuse 
lightship as the previously departed submarines with sailors and fish steamers apparently in the 
service of the enemy anti-submarine defense. It also encountered a cruiser of the "Arethusa" 
class with several destroyers, without the enemy succeeding in the planned attack at the high 
speed. Soon after, "U 28" was pursued so persistently by a single destroyer for a long time that 
an oil trail was only found that the submarine pulled behind it as a result of a leaking oil bunker 
on the surface of the water, gave the solution to the riddle. More enemy destroyers eventually 
forced the boat to lay on the bottom for the night, quickly diving at dusk.”*! 
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The next morning (October 29), on the march underwater in the line connecting the Meuse 
lightship to the Thames, in addition to two destroyers one after the other, at least 50 steamers, 
mostly of English and Dutch nationality, were in sight, which were apparently gathered there to 
be piloted through a barrier. In the short, steep sea, which made depth steering much more 
difficult, it was not easy to slip past them unnoticed underwater. After many evasive maneuvers 
about the ship's location in the unclear, "U 28" appeared in the afternoon and found himself near 
Noord Hinder - lightship. Since the steamer course observed passed north of this, there was a 
high probability that mines were to be expected further south. With the prevailing swell, however, 
mine barriers could hardly be passed safely. Kapitaénleutnant Baron von Forstner therefore 
decided to steer out of the mouth of the channel for the time being in order to attempt the 
breakthrough in the same place the next morning with perhaps less sea, but otherwise from the 
Maas. On October 30th the weather worsened considerably, and there were also minor engine 
malfunctions which made the commander confident in the reliability of his oil engines, so that he 
saw no other option but to retreat. The following morning it was already blowing with wind 
force 8 to 9 from the east. After dark, heavy seas hindered the lookout from the command bridge 
so significantly that the journey under water was continued to a depth of 20 m. According to the 
commander's description, the following happened near Haak's lightship: 

“Something caught the hull of the boat and hit it hard, a line had to be caught on the rear 
periscope because the periscope in the stand was torn around hard. I first tried to get free by 
stopping and retracting the periscope. This did not work, which is why I showed up with the 
tower. Now I noticed that strong cables were hooked on the boat, which led to a steamboat right 
astern from us. This shone with bright lanterns, which I initially took for headlights. From the 
tower window this vehicle initially gave the impression of an enemy destroyer, so that I tried to 
drop the boat again with the strongest underdrive, regulating tanks completely full, and to cast- 
off the lines upwards. This did not succeed, however, because the cables held the boat too 
strongly upwards. So I had to blow out and try to cut the cables quickly and possibly fire torpedo 
shots over water. I recognized the view from the tower”*” 
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but now that I only had one fish steamer in front of us, in whose strong net "U 28" was 
completely trapped. In a difficult 1% hour work it finally succeeded in chiseling or sawing the 
chains and wire stands of the net. The people, first and foremost my officer on watch, 
Oberleutnant zur See Mécke and helmsman Parsch, worked on deck tied up with life jackets 
while the full lakes swept over the boat. I have to acknowledge this heavy nautical work that had 
to be carried out in anticipation of enemy forces. The net from which I recovered parts, was 
much too heavy for an ordinary fishing net and provided with two otherwise unusual strong 
buoys. I therefore suspect that the fish steamer was either looking for mines or perhaps for the 
lost English submarine "E 3" (1). When he recognized the boat as it surfaced, with remarkable 
swiftness he tore down two red lanterns instead of the white-green ones, looped his net and 
easily abandoned it. The next morning (October 31st) the east wind had grown to full storm 
strength, on November Ist the boat arrived in Emden. The enemy naval forces off the Flemish 
coast could therefore only be alarmed in the last days of October by "U 27" (Wegener) Days to 
drive out the first British ships of the line. In the land battles, according to the English account (2) 
at that time, the allies had been completely put on the defensive. There was no longer any 
question of a reconquest of Ostend and a pushing of the German troops from the sea. The 
incessant reinforcement of the German troops on the Yser front was, as the British believed to be 
recognizable, no longer aimed solely at repelling enemy attacks, but undoubtedly pursued the 
aim of forcing a breakthrough to Calais. The first battle of Ypres raged from the sea to the 
French border. Protection and reinforcement of the left flank was the main task of the allied 
naval forces, but their implementation was made more difficult by the increasingly noticeable 
lack of ammunition. Still, it seemed pointless to save on ammunition, because everything would 
have to be decided within the next 48 hours. The water passages of the Nieuport-Dixmuiden 
railway embankment were now blocked, and the Nieuport locks could be opened on October 27 
when the water was high. 





1) See page 216. 
2) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page Bie. 
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But the fire of the ship's guns had to help through the critical hours. When the German attack 
began again on October 28, "Venerable", the three monitors and the gunboat "Bustard" were 
again in the firing position. They not only shot at the old targets between Westende and 
Lombartzyde, but also inland as far as St. Pierre Chapelle. Airmen had discovered a heavy 
German battery and a group of four other artillery positions there. According to the German 
reports, the ship fire also had an impact on the right wing of the 5th Division, while the 4th 
Replacement Division, which was adjacent to the north, was completely paralyzed by it. For this 
reason it was not possible for the German leadership to determine whether Nieuport was still 
occupied by significant armed forces. This remained unclear in the days that followed. In view of 
the effect of the fire of the naval forces, it was not strange that the German heavy batteries turned 
against them far more than in the previous days. The destroyer "Falcon", which together with 
"Syren" secured against submarines there, was in the north-east channel in front of the west end 
at 13:30 covered by violent fire. Although it started at high speed immediately and also opened 
rapid fire, one of the fine artillery pieces was soon hit, the commander and seven men killed, 16 
wounded and the ship incapacitated. It was difficult to bring it to Dunkirk. The other ships were 
hit several times as well, despite constant course and voyage changes that made indirect shooting 
much more difficult for them. "Rinaldo" and "Brilliant" had wounded, "Wildfire" had to be 
released to England with a heavy hit in the waterline. When a submarine was finally reported, the 
ships stopped shooting. The destroyers went on the hunt, while "Venerable" got aground in the 
hasty retreat, unfortunately out of range of the coastal guns. When the tide rose, she was towed 
by "Brilliant" and ran to the roadstead at La Panne. However, the climax of the fighting on the 
sea flank was over. Slowly, but with deadly certainty, the flood was taking effect. Already on 
October 30th they were beginning to advance across the railway embankment towards 
Ramscapelle, the key to the position, when they were thrown back by a Belgian-French 
counterattack. The ships supported him by simultaneously firing the German batteries in the St. 
Georges-Schoorbakke line, but scarcely did the destroyers come closer to the coast for the usual 
bombardment off Westende Bad than the same German battery that did the "Falcon" had 
incapacitated, also hit the destroyer "Vestal", although after several heavy bombardments she 
had been considered defeated.”** 
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In honor of the French armed forces, the flag of Admiral Hood flew on the destroyer "Intrepide" 
that day, but the ships found nothing more to do. Already in the early afternoon it became known 
that the German attack had failed and the fire died down. The order to withdraw the ships from 
the Nieuport coast was welcomed by the British admiral. The position of the squadron was 
advertised more and more difficult from day to day because of the increasing effectiveness of the 
German coastal batteries, but above all because of the increasingly serious danger of submarines. 
Even off La Panne, the "Venerable" no longer felt safe when a submarine was reported there in 
the early morning of October 30, although there was hardly any question of an attack in the 
shallow water.. 


As is so often the case, it was a false alarm. The only German boat in the vicinity, "U 27" 
(Wegener), had turned against Dover that day (Map 11.) There it spotted an older warship behind 
the breakwater, met destroyers and a few steamers and sailing ships, but did not attack and 
started to march back after dark at a depth of 20 m. The following night on the sea was very 
restless. Rolling up to 14 degrees, the boat slid across the bottom, pushing sand in front of it and 
cutting deep into the sand with its rolling keels. At times the vibrations and noises became 
downright worrying in the otherwise perfect silence in the great depths. In rough seas and bad 
weather, the advance on the next day (October 30th) was again unsuccessful. During the night 
they were repeated Events of the preceding. Nobody came to real peace, since everyone had to 
think about the position of the boat Commanders the weather had grown quiet after that restless 
night. Everyone approached the day with renewed confidence. A destroyer was passed at 08:25 
a.m. at 09:22 a.m., a small cruiser, apparently on the march from Dunkirk to Dover, came in 
sight of B. B., which was initially mistaken for a ship of the line because of its combat masts. 
The other entries by Kapitaénleutnants Wegener are as follows: 

“09:27 am 3rd tube shot! 1.5 m depth set, cutting angle 90°, 10 nm estimated enemy run, 
16 seconds running time, approx. 300 m range. Heard detonation, stern of the enemy seemed”? 
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to lie deeper. He blows off steam, otherwise no change. 

I decided to shoot a second torpedo, walked off in the approximate direction of the shot 
and turned the rudder hard to B.B. to get the enemy back into line of sight. 

09:32 a.m. 4th tube shot! 3 m depth set, cutting angle 90°, 1 minute 10 seconds running 
time, about 1300 m range, stronger detonation heard. No change on the enemy, however, he 
appeared to be launching boats. I had a bow pipe watered so that I could fire a third shot if 
necessary, but after the detonation, destroyers rushed in from all sides, 2 in the immediate 
vicinity of "U 27", that I had to go to 20 m to avoid overrun the boat. But I am convinced that my 
periscope was seen neither before nor after the detonation. 

Around 10:30 a.m. I heard another destroyer. I went to 10.5 m and observed that it was 
going on the opposite course from "U 27." The cruiser was still in the same place, behind him a 
hospital ship and about 10 destroyers, no boat alongside. After a few minutes the picture had 
changed only changed when the cruiser was no longer between the destroyers." 

I could not expect any profitable further work for that day. I therefore decided to return to 
my charging station, especially since the electricity was advantageous for it. 


To extend the enterprise even longer would lift personnel and material too much, so the 
boat started its march back, running through the minefields south of the Noord Hinder lightship 
and arriving on November 2nd in the mouth of the Ems, which it had left on October 21st. The 
commanding officer and crew had endured unprecedented efforts and dangers with constant 
persistence and confidence, until they were rewarded with a fine success. 

The alleged cruiser torpedoed by "U 27" was the aircraft mother ship "Hermes". It had 
arrived in Dunkirk with seaplane from Portsmouth on the evening of October 30, and set sail for 
Dover the next morning. Hardly left when it was recalled because of the submarine danger, but 
just 10 minutes after the recall signal the destroyer "Liverpool" reported that the ship had been 
spe dae and had sunk 8 nm west-north-west of Calais, albeit after the entire crew had been 
rescued. 
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Under these circumstances it seemed to the British questionable whether it was right to 
call up any more ships at all on the Flemish coast. In any case, not much could be expected from 
the effectiveness of their guns, as long as the German batteries were well hidden in the dunes. 
The "Venerable" was therefore released to England, and in its place was later to be replaced by 
the "Revenge", which had long since been removed from the lists and prepared for service on the 
coast in Portsmouth, a measure which is indicative of the reluctance that was exercised British 
naval violence had to impose itself immediately in front of English ports. 

Operations on the Flemish coast were practically over. The German attacks against 
Ramscapelle continued for the next two days, but the iron dam was held by the allies. On 
November 2nd, the German troops had to abandon the left bank of the Yser and leave guns and 
ammunition behind in the floods. 

With this outcome of the Battle of the Yser, the German hope of reaching the canal ports 
had failed. Even if the direct losses which the fire of the ship's guns had inflicted on the German 
troops could not be described as excessively high, neither in men nor in material, the indirect 
effects were all the greater. The high rate of fire, long range and the sometimes very considerable 
caliber of the ship's guns had not failed to impress the troops. In addition, as a result of the 
intervention of the ships, armed forces had been withdrawn from the land combat, albeit to a 
moderate extent, although every man and especially every one heavy artillery was urgently 
needed in the latter, but the danger of enemy landing attempts behind the German battle line 
could no longer go unnoticed with the appearance of the English and French ships. 

It is true that the enemy had not succeeded in advancing along the coast towards Ostend 
under the protection of the ship's guns. This had failed mainly because of the development of the 
fighting further south. On the other hand, however, the considerable influence of the enemy 
naval artillery in successfully interfering with the German advance could not be denied. 
According to the information provided by the 4th Replacement Division and those of the 
responsible General Command (III. R. K.), it is not doubtful that the former was prevented from 
advancing in the front strip from the sea up to and including Nieuport, mainly by the ship fire. As 
a result, as early as October 24th, the enemy was in a position to leave only parts of the French 
42nd Infantry Division and ultimately only "elements" of the French 84th Brigade, reinforced by 
heavy artillery, in this front line.?*’ 
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The forces taken away at this point, however, put an important and perhaps decisive obstacle to 
the German breakthrough, inserted in the inland adjoining front strip, which the Belgians can 
hardly hold on to. 

Above all, however, without the intervention of the enemy naval forces, the 4th 
replacement division would probably have had the opportunity to reach the channel locks in time 
and to make flooding of the area in front of the Belgian front impossible. The victorious advance 
of the entire German right wing corps (III. RK) would not have been put to an end anytime soon. 
But, even if this had not succeeded, a German breakthrough at Nieuport would significantly 
improve the German coastal position and pose a serious threat to the enemy flank. Given the 
importance of the intervention of the enemy naval forces in the course of the Battle of the Yser, 
it is indeed to be regretted that the German high seas fleet, which in a sense formed the right 
wing of the army, did not advance to the Belgian coast. The first major advance of the German 
fleet, which could have brought relief, did not take place until the battle had long since passed its 
climax and, from the standpoint of the German offensive, had ended in failure. On November 3rd, 
Admiral Hood received news of an advance by German high seas forces and hurried back across 
the channel with all destroyers to take his measures to protect the Dover-Calais Strait.°** 
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9. The loss of the Audacious, Jellicoe's 
October 31st memorandum and Lord Fisher's 
November 2nd, 1914 war zone declaration. 


Since the destruction of the "Hawke" by "U 9", the "Grand Fleet" had not returned to the 
North Sea despite the constant danger of a German naval advance against the English and French 
naval forces on the Flemish coast. Only the battle cruisers had occasionally made advances 
against the Skagerrak and the German Bight to hold back the light cruiser squadrons. On October 
18, "Invincible" and "Inflexible", with a destroyer division from the Firth of Forth, advanced 
against the Helgoland Bay to support the flotilla Commodore Tyrwhitt operating from Harwich 
which seaplanes were to take off against Cuxhaven. The battlecruisers, however, had already 
returned to Coal in Cromarty on October 21, and the air attack could not be attempted again until 
October 25. Heavy rain squalls prevented the planes from disembarking, so that the enterprise 
had to be broken off without having achieved anything. In the meantime the Ist battle cruiser 
squadron had been assigned in a different direction. In response to the news that some German 
cruisers with destroyers and submarines had left Danzig on October 17th, probably in order to 
make an advance into the North Sea from the Skagerrak (1), Admiral Beatty looked with this 
squadron, the Ist Light Cruiser Squadron and the IV. Destroyer Flotilla in a reconnaissance line 
from the Fair Island to the Skagerrak, but without encountering enemy forces. The destroyers 
had to turn back on October 22nd because of bad weather, the battle cruisers returned to Scapa 
via the Norwegian coast. On the other hand, only one or two of the battle squadrons stood behind 
the new blockade lines 





1) In Danzig at that time there was only an advance into Finnish Sea stalls planned. On 
the other hand, the four old school cruisers and "Thetis", as well as two torpedo boat half-flotillas, 
had been pulled together at high speed in front of the sound in order to search for English 
submarines.~ 
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Cruiser squadrons north of the Shetland Islands as support, while the rest still held out on 
the west coast of the Hebrides or in the bases of Lough Swilly and Loch na Keal. The utmost 
secrecy of the new distribution seemed all the more necessary since on October 18 a German 
submarine had been reported in the Minch Canal between the Hebrides and the north-west coast 
of Scotland. Supposedly it had even supplemented fuel from a tank steamer in Stornoway in the 
Hebrides. Ghosts had been seen. The submarine "U 20" (Droescher), the closest submarine to the 
"Grand Fleet", had not touched this area; but on that day it passed the Fair Island Canal, which is 
much further north, in the direction to the east (Map 10). 

In England, however, it was believed to be inferred from other signs that apparently news 
of the whereabouts of the "Great Fleet" was still reaching the enemy. To prevent this, the 
Admiralty took over the censorship and press surveillance on the north and west coast of 
Scotland and the north coast of Ireland would have preferred to have this area closed to own and 
neutral merchant traffic, but for the time being limited to the coast of Aberdeenshire from 
Buchan Ness via the Shetland Islands and Hebrides to Islay as a maritime prohibited area and 
specially monitored by armed fish steamer. In this way it was hoped that the important waters of 
the Minch Canal, Pentland Firth and the passage between the Shetland and Orkney Islands at 
Fair Island could be better supervised and so the supposed submarine mother ships as well as 
commercial vehicles carrying banned goods could find their way north around Scotland more 
difficult than before. In order to achieve the latter, however, further measures were necessary, 
because, as the British envoy from Copenhagen reported, a large amount of banned goods still 
reached Germany on the way north around the Faroe Islands and along the Norwegian coast. 
However, this gap in the blockade could only be closed gradually due to a lack of cruisers. By 
the VI. Cruiser Squadron which was not available for other tasks. The armored cruiser "Drake", 
too, had to be sent together with the auxiliary cruiser "Mantua" to a special enterprise in 
Arkhangelsk. The hiring of a larger number of auxiliary cruisers, which seemed particularly 
suitable for the trade blockade because of their radius of action, was therefore urgently required. 
Until these were ready, a division of the X Cruiser Squadron had to fill the gap south of the 
Faroe Islands, while the auxiliary cruiser "Aslatian" was cruising between these and Iceland. 
They encountered little trade, however.””” 
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During October, the patrol in the north stopped barely 50 ships, all of them Scandinavians, for 
investigation and brought in only two Norwegians. 


Under these circumstances it was not difficult for the German auxiliary cruiser "Berlin", 
Kapitin zur See, Psundheller, to prove the poor effectiveness of the English North Sea blockade. 
Without any encounter with British warships, he reached the Shetland - Bergen line (1) passing 
between Iceland and the Faroe Islands after - Islands on October 19, after dark, the Atlantic 
Ocean (Map 10). On October 20, at 16:00 at 20° west longitude, it was heading south. Storm, 
rain showers and unsightly weather initially favored the advance, but on the 21st the wind 
subsided. It cleared temporarily, and FT signals from various English ships warned to caution. At 
13:00 the auxiliary cruiser set course for the Irish coast at about the latitude of Tory Island and at 
about 16:00 was 300 nautical miles west of this island, the approach point for the north entrance 
to the Irish Sea. 


The first part of his task was as follows, according to the operational order of the 
Admiralty's staff (Annex 14): 


“The access road to Glasgow is south of the Cumbrae Islands, between Garroch Head and 
Fairland Head, to be contaminated with mines. If this is not possible to the full extent, an attempt 
should be made to contaminate the main fairway in or south of the Garroch Head-Cumbrae 
lighthouse line. If contamination south of the Cumbrae Islands is not possible, an attempt should 
be made to use the main fairway to the Firth of Clyde between Pladda and Turnberry Pt. to 
contaminate." The order therefore not only required a penetration into the Irish Sea, but also deep 
into the Firth of Clyde in order to block the fairway at the narrowest point at the Cumbrae Islands. 
(Map 12.) However, since the distance to be covered from the Enge Rathlin Island-Mull of 
Cantyre to the contaminated area was only 61 nm, it was at least possible to cover the whole 
distance in one night and to return to the starting point at dawn. The Admiral's staff also believed 
that once the ship escaped the British cruisers in the barrier lines of the North Sea, it would find 
little counteraction in the Irish Sea itself, although it was known that the America-England sea 
route was guarded by British naval forces and the Irish 





1) See page 186.7"! 
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sea is occasionally called at by English units of the "Grand Fleet" for coal and recreation. But the 
closer the "Berlin" approached the coast, the livelier the English F. T. traffic became. Kapitan zur 
See Psundheller, rightly concluded that there were strong enemy naval forces nearby. A part of it 
to the north-west of the Hebrides seemed to change its position only a little, another to cruise off 
the North Channel. 

It was at the same time that the Ist English Battlecruiser Squadron actually set sail from 
Loch na Keal to the north, while the 1st and 4th Battle Squadrons, coming from the north, 
entered Lough Swilly. After careful observations, the commander of the auxiliary cruiser 
believed that the access road to the Irish Canal would be heavily guarded. Even now it seemed to 
him questionable whether the literal execution of the task would be possible. Nevertheless, once 
he had advanced this far, he considered any hesitation to be wrong and on October 22nd, 16:00, 
pushed forward towards the Irish coast at the highest speed, which was only 17 nm. (Map 12.) 
After dark, the 200 mines were cleared and the drainage tracks were deployed, the ship was 
ready for action. Judging by the plumb bob, it was 23:00 already close under land, but the coast 
could not be made out in the dark night. The situation is already critical when suddenly on 
starboard, rapidly emigrating, the light of the island of Aran lights up. Turning hard, the ship 
goes on a north-easterly course so as not to run onto the cliffs. Tory Island must be reached by 
midnight, but the island's light is as little as that of Fanad Point. This perception forces Kapitan zur 
See Psundheller to finally give up the decision to penetrate the North Canal. He thinks it is better 
to act now, quickly and as unnoticed as possible, so that the enemy remains unclear whether he is 
dealing with submarines or mines even after the first run-up from ships to the barrier. In addition, 
the sea area north of Torg Island, as the main road to the North Canal, seems particularly suitable 
for laying out the barrier. The decision is immediately followed by action, and by 01:10 a.m. find 
all mines thrown, none without a defused, in order to comply with the international law that they 
would be disarmed when torn from the anchor rope. The total length of the contaminated 
stretches was 10 nm, the depth setting was 2 m under spring low water. To make it more difficult 
for the enemy to find and clear the mine, the mines were laid at an angle, with one leg in the 
direction of East to North and the second in the direction of the northeast. The commandant did 
not expect much of the effect because of the small number. *”* 
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From his point of view, it barely justified the use of the ship and the crew. The actual result must 
have surprised him all the more. At dawn, rain showers covered the retreat of the ship like a large 
gray coat. The enemy F. T. signals were slowly becoming weaker, but already at 09:05 a.m. an 
English radio message repeated several times could be interpreted as an alarm signal. The speed 
of the auxiliary cruiser had meanwhile dropped to 13 nm as a result of heavily polluted fire, but 
it soon found refuge where no one looked for it: in the area of icebergs and snowstorms between 
Iceland and Greenland. 


While the "Berlin" was casting its mines, the greater part of the British fleet under 
Admiral Jellicoe had anchored only 30 nm away from her in Lough Swilly, and the British battle 
squadrons did not move again until October 26. It was the day, on which the English had used a 
ship of the line for the first time on the coast of Flanders. The Battle of Ypres was about to reach 
its climax, so German forces could intervene at any moment in the fighting over the locks of 
Nieuport. Admiral Jellicoe therefore intended to concentrate the fleet again in the North Sea, just 
in case. All battle cruisers were to collect in Cromarty and the III battle squadron, the "King 
Edward's", which had previously formed the support of the cruiser lines, were to supplement coal 
in Scapa. The II. Battle Squadron had already left the roadstead of Loch na Keal and headed for a 
meeting point about 30 nm north to west of Tory Island, where the cruiser "Liverpool" with 
targets was to join him for a target practice. (Map 12.) 

On October 27, at 06:00 a.m., the squadron reached the meeting point, four hours later it 
was about 20 nm north of this at Tory Island in the keel line, when a violent explosion occurred 
on the port side of the capital ship "Audacious", the third of the line, in the middle of a swivel. 
The ship came to a halt immediately. No one could say whether a torpedo or a mine had been the 
cause, although on the English side a minefield in these waters was considered impossible, as 
was the excellent location at the junction of important sea routes to the Clyde and Liverpool for 
the enemy there had to make such a thing desirable (1). The Canadian convoy also originally 
took this route 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 239.7 
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should arrive, but had already been in port for 14 days. It was therefore hardly to be assumed that 
he would have lured the enemy miners here. However, submarines had not been reported in these 
waters for a long time, but hardly anything else seemed to be able to explain the cause of the 
incident. In compliance with the general instructions issued since the destruction of "Cressy", 
"Hogue" and "Aboukir", the squadron steamed away from the scene of the accident immediately, 
so as not to suffer even greater losses, and wirelessly called for help for the damaged ship. When 
this appeared, the small cruiser "Liverpool" and the target tugs sought, steaming at high speed 
around the wrecked ship, to keep the supposed submarine away. In the heavy seas, "Audacious" 
sagged quickly over the stern, but suddenly this movement came to a standstill. The ship slowly 
began to move under its own steam. Destroyers of the fleet and all other accessible ships hurried 
up from Lough Swilly, but nothing could go on in support of the same, until four hours after the 
accident the White Star steamer "Olympic" attempted to tow the ship in response to the distress 
signal. A submarine was no longer expected because no further attack attempts had been made. It 
was also now confessed that the mail steamer "Manchester Commerce" had already encountered 
a mine the previous morning, and in exactly the same place. As a result of the imperfect coastline 
communications in an area in which enemy counteraction was hardly expected, this news did not 
reach the fleet until it was too late. However, the uncertainty about the extent of the minefield 
made the rescue work more difficult. Nevertheless, the "Olympic", led by the "Liverpool", 
approached the badly hit battleship. The stern had already sunk badly, the ship no longer 
maneuverable in the heavy seas. The towing maneuver failed, the tow cable broke, and a second 
attempt by the marine coal steamer "Thornhill" and others ended with the same result. At least 
the ship was still sailing, so that even seven hours after the accident, the hope of bringing it in 
was not given up. An officer from the construction department has already been telegraphed 
from the fleet management to initiate the preliminary sealing of the leak in Lough Swilly. At the 
same time, efforts were made to prevent the accident from being published by all means. Since, 
moreover, it could now be assumed with certainty that no enemy submarine was in the vicinity, 
the liner "Exmouth" was instructed to make another attempt at towing.“ 
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When it did, however, all hope was finally given up. The stern of the "Audacious" was deep 
under water, and the entire crew had already been transferred to the "Olympic". 15 nm from the 
scene of the accident and not much further from the safe harbor, the end came after a hard fight 
for twelve hours. As a result of the changed trim position, live ammunition had apparently 
started rolling in the heavy seas, because at 22:00 suddenly there was a very violent explosion, 
which was immediately followed by sinking. (Map 12.) 

“So Admiral Jellicoe, after boldly cruising in the most dangerous waters, and despite all 
German attempts to harm him, had saved his capital ships from damage during the first three 
critical months of the war, now one of the finest ships by a pure Accident. Whatever the enemy's 
diligence in laying out the Tory Island minefield, it can hardly be assumed that he learned of the 
presence of the "Grand Fleet" in these waters early enough to act accordingly felt safest, she 
suffered the worst loss." 

With these words Sir Julian Corbett, the historian of the British Admiralty, laments the 
loss of the first English capital ship in the war, only to conclude with the real English statement 
that the Germans deserved success even less than Admiral Jellicoe's misfortune (1). 

To this it will be nice to reply that every valiant step is worth its reward. The entries in 
the war diary of the German commander clearly show that he had expressly expected strong 
guarding of the Irish North Canal and that the ship and crew were fully convinced that they 
would not return from this voyage. If, on the other hand, the English supreme commanding 
officer failed to secure the immediate vicinity of his main base by patrols and to organize the 
intelligence service accordingly, then there lies the same underestimation of the German enemy 
that the English historian would like to share in this case. 


From the British point of view everything now depended on keeping the loss secret by all 
means, because if it became known, then, according to the British view, it would finally have to 
encourage the German fleet to make a very unwelcome advance against Admiral Hood's naval 
forces, as he did in view of the situation had actually been expected every day in Flanders. On 
the very day of the sinking of the first English capital ship, the German efforts to break through 
to Calais reached their climax, and on that very day the locks at Nieuport had been opened. 





1) The Germans deserved the success even less than Admiral Jellicoe the calamity. 
Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 241.*° 
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The next 48 hours had to bring the decision. In the Admiralty's view, the loss of the "Audacious" 
because the passengers of the "Olympic" had witnessed it could certainly not be kept secret for 
more than a week or at most ten days, but by then the crisis was probably over. In addition to the 
military reasons in favor of secrecy, there were also political ones. In Constantinople the struggle 
between the representatives of the allies and those of the central powers had also reached its 
climax. According to the reports of the English ambassador, ““Goeben” and the German military 
mission became more and more in control of the situation. The Turks were no longer inclined to 
believe in other than German successes. Success against the British fleet would turn the scale in 
Constantinople completely in favor of the Central Powers. Admiral Jellicoe was therefore 
informed on October 28th that the Cabinet had decided "in view of the military and the Turkish 
situation not to announce the loss of the Audacious at the moment". The fleet management had to 
do everything in its area to keep it secret. Two days later, however, the decision of Turkey was 
made against England, but the secret of the loss was successful. It was known in Germany on 
October 28th that the steamer "Manchester Commerce" had hit mines on the north coast of 
Ireland and had sunk. It was also learned that the Liverpool port authorities had issued a warning 
to ships passing north of Ireland not to pass Tory Island at a distance of more than 60 nm 
because of a German minefield, so that the conclusion that the "Berlin" was successful. The 
destruction of a British capital ship by these mines remained unknown in Germany until about 
November 19, that is, considerably longer than the British Admiralty had expected. On the other 
hand, the English only learned at the beginning of the next year that the auxiliary cruiser " Berlin 
"was the originator. Further losses were prevented by warnings and measures were taken to 
determine the exact location of the minefield and to create passages. At first, however, in the 
uncertainty about the extent of the minefield, the "Great Fleet" felt so threatened by unexpected 
dangers even in these remote areas that it gave up the intended advance to the North Sea and in 
spite of the critical situation on the Flemish coast remained in Lough Swilly. Numerous rumors 
about the appearance of enemy submarines on the west coast of Scotland contributed 
significantly to this.”“° 
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Often, but always unsuccessfully, destroyers had to go to sea in response to such completely 
erroneous reports from the coast guard service, and lonely bays, which could serve as bases for 
submarines, were often searched. Without the use of such or accompanying supply ships, one 
could not explain the activities of German submarines in England at that time, so far from their 
own ports. It was an achievement that the English boats could not do. Even airships and German 
planes were frequently reported to Jellicoe in the north of Scotland and repeatedly set the light 
English armed forces in motion with no purpose. 

In the meantime the auxiliary cruiser "Berlin" had reached the Arctic Ocean between 
Iceland and Greenland on October 30th. (Map 10, inset.) An English radio message had been 
intercepted on the way there on October 27th, carrying the steamer "Panonia" from the Cunard 
Line warned of approaching Tory Island to more than 60 nautical miles, a sign that the mine lock 
was no longer unknown to the British, but what incidents had led to its discovery remained 
obscure. For the auxiliary cruiser it was first necessary to remove all externally visible 
equipment that could reveal it as a mine vehicle and, above all, to put in order the boiler systems, 
which had shown themselves to be little able to cope with the workload of the war service. At the 
same time, all bunkers were refilled with coal and briquettes from the holds. In strenuous day 
and night work carried out by the crew with great devotion, which was also affected by heavy 
storms on the 28th and 29th, it was already possible by October 30th to restore the ship's 
readiness for war, undisturbed by the enemy. But it was not only the duty to avoid pursuers that 
had led the auxiliary cruiser into this inhospitable area, rather the order prompted him to do so 
after completing the mine task, if he were not pushed into the Atlantic Ocean, damaging the 
English and French sea fishing fleets off Iceland, which operated in September and October on 
the south and north-west coast of the island. According to reliable reports, the fishermen had 
been in full operation in August, while the German fishing vessels that were still in existence 
were to be steered by English warships. The only fisheries protection is probably an old French 
warship. 

When the "Berlin" arrived in the fishing area, however, the weather had deteriorated so 
much that days would probably have passed before even a few fish steamers were found and 
sunk. °4” 
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The damage thus inflicted to the enemy seemed to the commander rightly not to be in proportion 
to the expenditure of time that had to be lost for the third and more important issue of his ship, 
the disruption of trade on the England-Arkhangelsk line, especially the shipping used to come to 
an end on this line at the end of October because of the ice conditions.. However, it was not only 
known that, since the beginning of the war, considerable quantities of wood and food (eggs, 
butter) had been transported to England and from there coal to Russia, but also that three 
probably unarmed steamers of the Russian voluntary fleet, "Voronezh"," Mogiloff "and" 
Yekaterinoslav "left Genoa on September 15 to bring 4,000 Russians, among others to 
Arkhangelsk. According to a radio message from Norddeich on October 28th, a transport of war 
material worth 500,000 francs from Paris via Le Havre - Liverpool to Archangelsk was expected. 
All of this made it appear more important to the Kapitan zur See Psundheller as soon as the 
boilers were clear again, without stopping to steam at full speed on the shortest route north 
around Iceland to the Russian - Norwegian coast. 

With bright moonlight and flaming northern lights, the journey went east again from the 
Denmark Strait in the East Greenland Current on the night of October 31. The water temperature 
sank to-1.5 degrees Celsius, and shortly before midnight a large iceberg had to be avoided, which 
was drifting towards the ship in the direction in which it was heading. Once again, mutilated 
English radio messages indicated that some significant event must have taken place off Tory 
Island in connection with the German mines, but no German F.T. messages reached the ship. 
Serious concerns arose because of the poor quality of the coals and briquettes. The consumption 
flies very extraordinarily in spite of the reduction of the speed and could hardly be brought into 
line with the given tables. During a heavy storm on November 2nd, the foredeck iced over and 
the bow guns were in danger of being damaged, so that the commanding officer felt compelled to 
give up his original duty to take the route across the Lofoten Islands and with reduced speed and 
a more favorable course to tough on the North Cape. Under the impression of the slow speed and 
the great consumption of coal of his ship, the prospects for a trade war already seemed very slim 
to him with its conspicuous exterior. With its numerous bays and hiding spots, the Norwegian 
coast offered the pursued steamers innumerable opportunities to reach neutral territories in good 
time, while the good telegraph and telephone connections, which were especially designed for 
fishing purposes, were only too early to report the presence of a German auxiliary cruiser”"® 
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In addition, an inconspicuous approach to steamers was almost impossible during the nights due 
to the bright glow of the moon, which does not set at all during the great declination. The 
commandant therefore decided only on the night of November 7th, when the moon was veiled by 
clouds, to go closer to the Vard6 and bring it to the Murman coast by the usual merchant 
shipping route. (Map 10, inset card.) 

At 23:00 came the first steamer in sight. While the auxiliary cruiser was hovering 
between these and the coast, a second steamer suddenly became visible immediately behind the 
first, which, except for the particularly bright steamer lantern, drove the sidelights so low over 
water that it gave the impression of a warship. especially since it stopped for a short time close to 
the other steamer and apparently exchanged light signals with it. It then seemed to the 
commander that it was not out of the question that it was an English cruiser that had to protect 
commercial traffic from Alexandrowsk (see p. 231). Without a night sight for his artillery and 
without HE shells, he considered a fire attack on this enemy to be hopeless. However, a sudden 
thick gust of snow enabled him to gain the open sea. Towards morning a heavy snowstorm set in 
with a rapidly falling barometer, so that the two ships were not sighted again. Once the presence 
of the "Berlin" in this area had become known - as Kapitan zur See Psundheller assumed after 
this incident - he considered it hopeless to stay in this area on the enemy cruisers in view of the 
completely inadequate speed of his ship. He therefore intended to try his salvation south of the 
Losoten, but heavy snowstorms in the next few days, which again forced him to consume 
considerable coal, forced him to give up this intention on November 11th. A trade war was out of 
the question in this weather. It was out of the question to lower boats to the water to examine 
steamers. The ship did not have any bases. In the meantime the F. T. traffic with the homeland 
had resumed. On the 11th the Admiral's staff announced that there had been lively trade with 
valuable war material between America and Arkhangelsk, but at the same time the stations of a 
number of English warships were heard again which, as one believed on the "Berlin", could 
partly with the Losoten and on the Norwegian coast, partly in the cordon line between the 
Shetlands and Norway. Indeed, there were a large number of English blockade cruisers at sea 
these days, but they remained exclusively in an area between the Shetland Islands, Faroe Islands 
and Iceland and northwest of the Hebrides.*” 
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They too were forced to lay down because of the storm and lost boats and ventilators, while in 
Scapa all hangars and planes were damaged and the ships had to lie under steam in the roadstead. 
In the next few days the "Berlin" chased a minimum of the other in the area where it was staying. 
Pressed hard on the side by the wind, the empty ship rolled back and forth in the heavy swell. 
Despite a journey of only 10 nm, the coal supply melted down precariously Therefore, on 
November 15th, the commanding officer was forced to make a momentous decision: 

According to the latest news about Norddeich, the cordon lines as well as the Norwegian 
coast were heavily occupied by British cruisers. Due to the long and uninterrupted steaming in 
heavy seas, the boiler systems had suffered badly. Leakages had already occurred on individual 
boilers, and 300 tons of coal were consumed in 24 hours at full speed. According to an estimate, 
1500 to 2000 tons were still available, but the last 400 could not be fully taken into account 
because it was impossible to get them out of the extensive bunkers in front of the fire in order to 
maintain maximum performance. If the ship was pushed aside only once when the breakthrough 
was started - a possibility which was very close on the bright moonlit nights - the supply was 
probably no longer sufficient for a second attempt. The order of operations provided that "an 
attempt should be made to return home by taking advantage of favorable weather conditions," 
but on the other hand stipulated, if this did not succeed, "to take refuge in a suitable neutral port, 
if possible Norwegian, Swedish or Danish." The reasons mentioned spoke against a 
breakthrough attempt. The commander therefore decided to seek refuge for the ship. Drontheim 
seemed to him the most suitable port, and so he stood with his ship in the night of November 
17th in front of Harten Feuer, passed the war port border unnoticed in heavy snowstorms towards 
morning and anchored around 9 a.m. in the roadstead of Drontheim. Requested by the 
Norwegian authorities either to leave the roadstead 24 hours after arrival and then the Norwegian 
territorial waters or to disarm, if the condition of the boilers did not, according to the judgment of 
a commission of experts, require a longer period to become seaworthy, the decided Commander 
in denial of the boiler investigation was ready now for the disarmament. On the other hand, he 
and the entire officer corps refused to sign a declaration on honor not to leave the country 
without permission. 
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Still on the same day he had to be disembarked because of serious illness resulting from physical 
overexertion. The ship and crew remained interned in Drontheim until the end of the war. 
Nevertheless, the effort was worth it. 

Bringing the ship out through the enemy cordon lines and laying mines directly in front 
of the base of the "Grand Fleet" was an achievement that the commanders and crew of the 
auxiliary cruiser could be proud of. If, on the other hand, the activity of the ship in the trade war 
was disappointing, and the landing of the ship in a neutral port, even before attempting a 
breakthrough home, could perhaps have been avoided, then the fact must not be disregarded that, 
quite apart from the extraordinary unfavorable weather conditions, the high-sided, difficult to 
maneuver and conspicuous ship with its relatively low speed, weak armoring and little trained 
crew was very unsuitable for the tasks assigned to it (1), especially since it had to come into 
close proximity to the strongest enemy forces several times. The equipment of the crew also 
proved to be quite inadequate for service in the Arctic waters. It took increasing war experience 
to realize that inconspicuous and considerably smaller steamers of the pure freight driver type 
were much better suited to such tasks than large, confusing and conspicuous passenger ships. In 
this respect, the failure of the ship in the cruiser war was already given by the company's 
investment. After all, the gain was the predominant factor and the success of the destruction of 
an enemy capital ship, the first in the war, could not be overestimated. 


Apart from this loss, the "Grand Fleet" was already considerably weakened by other 
failures at the end of October 1914. The liners "Ajax" and "Iron Duke" had capacitor accidents, 
"Orion" had entered Greenock to check her turbine bearings, "Conqueror" in Devonport under 
repair, the battle cruiser "New Zealand" in Cormarty docked and the "Erin" and "Agincourt", just 
put into service, not yet ready for action. The English therefore only had 17 battleships and 5 
battlecruisers ready for action at that time, while the German fleet Admiral Jellicoe estimated 15 
battleships and 4 battlecruisers, including "Bliicher" (2). These numbers applied to the ships of 
the line, but the German fleet only had 4 instead of the calculated number at the time 





1) See Kreuzerkrieg, Volume I, page 13ff. 
2) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, page 153.”°! 
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over 2 battle cruisers, namely "Von der Tann" and "Bliicher", while "Seydlitz" was not ready for 
war again until the 27th after a turbine was taken up, "Moltke" and "Derfflinger" were in the 
shipyard because of boiler repairs and turbine damage ready for war again only at the beginning 
of November. After all, the English surplus of strength was astonishingly small, but 
unfortunately the possibility of such a favorable arrangement of the strengths of the German 
leadership has never been realized. It was a matter of course that the enemy, as a result of his 
subtle tasks in the blockade, would in the long run have to suffer considerable breakdowns due to 
boiler and machine accidents, the high seas forces only had 49 available for use on the North Sea 
war theater really came into question. The II and VIII flotillas were given up for guarding the 
Sound, four boats of the III. Flotilla assigned to the coastal defense division of the Baltic Sea, 
while a total of 10 boats from the 3rd, 5th and 7th flotilla were in the shipyards. The IX Flotilla, 
however, was only just beginning. Six boats were at the shipyard in Kiel, six were under 
construction or on a test drive. All in all, however, there was no significant English superiority at 
that time. 


With this assessment of the strength ratio, the loss of the "Audacious" provided the final 
impetus for a fundamental change in English strategy, which was expressed in a significant 
memorandum from Admiral Jellicoe of October 30, 1914 (1). This shows that the previous use of 
the German submarine, mine and torpedo weapons had already been sufficient to completely 
convince the English fleet chief of the German superiority in this respect, this superiority in 
connection with the use of airships on German ships. After the British naval chief challenged, a 
battle could have such fatal consequences for the English fleet that the latter would have to 
endeavor to stay out of the range of these weapons under all circumstances. The battle could 
therefore only be accepted in the northern part of the North Sea and in the vicinity of the British 
ports, in order to be able to enter damaged ships and to avoid German torpedo boat attacks before 
or after the battle. 





1) Battle of Jutland. Official dispatches, British Admiralty Blue Book, Spring 1921, p. 
601. 
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Only in the north is it also possible to pull the cruisers and torpedo boats that were in the 
blockade line to the main body in good time. Without their help, however, a favorable 
deployment to the battle would not be possible. One must also reckon with the fact that the 
attacker would always appear with all his armed forces, all the more necessary for the British 
fleet to strike only where a quick summary of its own was possible. 

Given the tactical importance of the German submarine and mine weapon, it cannot be 
ruled out that the British fleet will not put the German into battle as soon as desired and expected, 
and it is even conceivable that they will accept a challenge by these had to refuse, in order not to 
be drawn onto mine barriers and submarine lines and thus perhaps to lose half of the ships before 
the guns even opened fire. Such an evasion would admittedly be extremely contrary to the 
feelings of all British naval officers and men, but the new and as yet untested methods of warfare 
would have to correspond to defensive methods, even at the risk of the Leader taking on an odor 
in front of the uninitiated . Suggestions for tactical countermeasures then follow, which will be 
discussed in more detail on another occasion. Here it is only a matter of underlining the strategic 
importance of the document (1), especially since Jellicoe's statements in a letter of November 7, 
1914, also contained in the blue book already cited, found the full approval of the Admiralty, 
while the British fleet by the end of October 1914 he had shown himself ready to counter any 
advance by the Germans, especially against the Channel, while furthermore any transfer of large 
troops to the mainland automatically led to a closer encompassment of the German Bight with all 
available British naval forces expressly approved by the British Admiralty, a period of much 
greater reluctance by the British fleet to surrender the southern and central North Sea. The latter, 
however, could only dare to do so after the channel ports had been finally secured and the 
situation of the allies at the front in Flanders and France restored, but above all after it had been 
shown that the German fleet itself was also showing considerably less offensive power than one 
originally and rightly expected from her. Until the end of October 1914, the German fleet could 
almost certainly have the battle on the Terschelling - Horns Riff line on any day it chose, 





1) In Corbett: Naval Operations, Volumes I and II, this memorandum is not mentioned at 


all? 
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after which time the fight, even if it was looking for it, was much more difficult, if by no means 
impossible made as the events of December 16, 1914, January 24, 1915 and the Battle of 
Skagerrak should show. But it could never again lead the fight under the favorable conditions of 
the first months of the war, and never could a German naval victory have such far-reaching 
consequences as in the beginning. The reasons why it was not sought are mentioned several 
times; they lay primarily in the adherence to an operational order, the prerequisites of which had 
already proven to be incorrect in the first weeks of the war, and secondly in the inclination of the 
chief of the admiralty's staff, under the Influence of the Chancellor and Chief of the Navy 
Cabinet, recommending extreme restraint again and again, but not issuing positive orders, and 
finally in the attitude of the fleet chief himself (1), who believed he had to expect all instructions 
from above after the decision of October 6th. The new era of naval warfare in the North Sea was 
soon to be expressed in very peculiar measures on the British side. 


On the same day that Admiral Jellicoe's memorandum dated (30. X.), one day before the 
beginning of the state of war between England and Turkey, he was called to a conference in 
London. There he found significant changes in the Admiralty. As a result of the increasing hate 
speech against everything in England that was of German name or tribe, the first sea lord, Prince 
Louis v. Battenberg, forced to say goodbye on October 29th. He was succeeded by a man who 
had left this position four years ago: Lord Fisher, a personality who embodies like no other the 
character of the English state of mind and political method. By no means, as the Germans hoped, 
determined to strive for a decision by deploying the "Grand Fleet", he looked for the difficulties 
into which the latter had gotten against the German submarine and mine offensive, but for others 
As early as October 9, the attack by "U 16" on the armored cruiser "Antrim" off the Norwegian 
coast had shown that stopping and searching merchant ships by British cruisers on the high seas 
would make them dangerous for torpedoing by enemy submarines because to do this they had to 
reduce their speed and even stop. The destruction of the "Hawke" soon afterwards proved how 
great the danger was for the cruisers of the British blockade line. 





1) See Baltic Sea, Volume I, page 150.74 
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Armed merchant ships were therefore to take over the issue in their place. Before such became 
available, however, the effectiveness of the English trade blockade between Norway and 
Scotland was seriously questioned. The British cruisers already reported an extraordinary 
increase in shipping traffic in this area and only the Skagerrak, a phenomenon which was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the neutral trade after the contamination of the Hoofden with 
English mines increasingly spread from the north of the Shetland Islands to Norway and the 
Baltic Sea's leading trade routes. As a result of the reasons described, only a small number of 
these ships could soon be examined, so that food and raw materials reached Germany in 
considerable quantities. But when the days got shorter and shorter with the coming winter and 
the weather got worse, the investigation service was completely in question. Even the appearance 
of a somewhat effective surveillance of German imports by sea could then no longer be 
maintained. The British fleet commander therefore felt compelled to point out the seriousness of 
this situation in a meeting with the 4th Sea Lord in Scapa at the beginning of October. According 
to Jellicoe, the only way out of these difficulties was to induce all neutral ships to call into 
British ports for a search and to bring in by cruisers those who should not obey the British order 
and bring them to court. On the other hand, ships that had voluntarily submitted to the 
investigation in British ports should be made aware of the cruisers of the blockade lines by 
setting a special signal (1). 

The purpose was obvious. If it was possible to force neutral shipping into the vicinity of 
the British ports and coasts, the search could be moved from the sea endangered by submarines 
and mines to the ports and carried out with much less effort than before, without this Abandon 
the belligerent's right to control maritime trade. According to Corbett, however, the awareness of 
how completely the conditions for the blockade and the investigation service had changed when 
the submarine appeared had not penetrated beyond the front in England. The Admiralty and 
political leadership hesitated, according to his account, to resort to a means which all too 
obviously placed the maritime trade of the peoples, insofar as it affected the North Sea, under 
British maritime tyranny. As a result, the proposal had been provisionally rejected "as an 
ongoing extension of the rights of a warring party." 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 206.°>° 
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However, Lord Fisher had hardly taken office when he took him on in a more severe form. His 
nature was alien to concerns about international law. At least he did not disdain the act of 
"Berlin" completely to use distortion of the facts as a welcome pretext for the justification of his 
measures and to make the intended violation of international law palatable to the world by 
presenting it as a consequence of alleged German outrages at sea. The remedy is typical of the 
English methods. It is always used when England is unable to provide sufficient justifications for 
the legal justification of subtle modifications, expansions and infractions of the contractual naval 
law. Without even knowing how the mines had got to Tory Island, it was simply assumed that 
they had been laid by a merchant steamer, abusing the neutral flag. In this way one acquired the 
semblance of law to break out in words of deep indignation in front of the world at the ruthless 
German naval warfare, which allegedly despised all international law, and thus to conceal the 
purpose and significance of the planned British measures. So you simply assumed to your 
opponent what you yourself had intended to do for a long time, and in a world which showed 
itself all too inclined to incite lies, in fact, that the odium of these measures fell on Germany, and 
this at a time when England announced its conscious renunciation of the London Declaration, 
armed its merchant ships against the law and blurred the distinction between belligerent and non- 
belligerent, between war and merchant ship. In an Admiralty statement dated November 2nd, the 
world was informed of the new British decision. This document (1) speaks for itself. It read as 
follows: 

“Over the past few weeks the Germans have been scattering mines indiscriminately in the 
open sea on the main trade route from America to Liverpool, which runs north around Ireland. 
Peaceful merchant ships have already been blown up with loss of life as a result of this activity. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 247.°°° 
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The White Star passenger steamer "Olympic" was only saved from disaster by luck (1). Without 
the warnings of British cruisers, other British and neutral merchant and passenger ships would 
have been destroyed. These mines cannot have been laid by any German warship, they Rather, 
they were laid by a German merchant ship under a neutral flag, which, traveling along this traffic 
route as if it were serving peaceful commercial purposes, completely exploited the inviolability, 
which neutral ships enjoy, endanger the lives of all those who travel on the sea, regardless of 
whether they are friends or foes, citizens or soldiers, without worrying about damage or harm. 
Mine-laying under a neutral flag and espionage by fish steamers, hospital ships and neutral 
vehicles are the established characteristics of German naval warfare. Under these circumstances 
and with regard to the great interests of the British Marine on trusting in the security of peaceful 
trade on the high seas and the maintenance of traffic between neutral countries permitted under 
international law, the Admiralty feels the need to take exceptional measures which correspond to 
the new conditions under which this war is being waged. 

It therefore announces that the whole North Sea must be regarded as a war zone, within 
this area every merchant shipping, the trading steamers of all countries, fishing vessels and every 
other type of ship, the most serious dangers from mines, which must necessarily be interpreted, 
and exposed by warships, which advertise suspect vehicles with the greatest vigilance during the 
day and night. All commercial and fishing vessels of the type described are hereby warned of the 
dangers that they will encounter if they do so 





1) Namely the sinking of the "Audacions", a warship.”>’ 
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Navigate areas in a way other than strictly following the instructions of the Admiralty. Every 
effort will be made to convey this warning to neutral countries and to ships at sea, but by 
November 5th, the Admiralty announced, all ships will pass a line which runs from the northern 
point of the Hebrides across the Faroe Islands Islands moved to Iceland. 

Do this at your own risk. Ships of all countries wishing to trade to and from Norway, the 
Baltic Sea, Denmark and Holland are instructed to take the route through the English Channel 
and the Dover Strait on the way to these countries. There you will receive sailing instructions 
which, insofar as Great Britain is involved, will lead you safely along the east coast of England 
to Farn Island, from where, if possible, a safe route will be given over to Lindesnes Lighthouse. 
From this point they have to go north or south, depending on their destination, as close as 
possible to the coast. The opposite way is possible for the outgoing ships. If these routes are 
strictly followed, the trade of all countries will be able to reach their destinations in safety, so far 
as Great Britain is involved, but any deviation, even for a few miles, from the so-called course 
can be accompanied by disastrous consequences." 

Initially, this declaration describes the laying of German mines in the immediate vicinity 
of the main base of the English fleet as being primarily directed against merchant shipping. The 
loss of the "Audacious" is therefore carefully concealed, so that the military result of the German 
measure is less easily recognizable. In one breath, however, with the assertion that Germany is 
endangering neutral trade with unheard-of ruthlessness, this is done through the English 
declaration from the safe waters between Norway and the Shetland Islands in the English 
Channel, 
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the deployment area of the English army, and to the east coast of England where he had to be 
exposed to all the dangers of staying at the focal points of the belligerent activity of the warring 
parties. The declaration of the entire North Sea as a war zone and the regulations for the routes to 
be followed by neutral trade meant nothing other than the blockade of neutral coasts and neutral 
ports, which was introduced against all international law and which England at the time replaced 
the previous traditional form as the prescribed effectiveness had failed because of the modern 
weapons and traffic conditions. Holland, whose earlier protest against the contamination of the 
Hoofden with mines had not yet been answered, rightly asserted in a note dated November 16 
that a sea the extent of the North Sea could not be declared a war zone without a serious offense 
against that of the principle of freedom of the seas recognized by all peoples of the world. The 
detour that is expected of the Dutch ships is as much as 1000 nm, without any safe instructions 
being given for a route to the Dutch ports. But the protests remained on paper; The neutrals, who 
are dependent on the British economic dictator in life and work, have, by and large, submitted to 
the measures of the British government and allowed it to tread a path on which the English naval 
warfare intended not through German behavior, but only as a result of conscious evasion. A 
decision to fight was urged, a procedure, the real reasons for which are to be found in Jellicoe's 
memorandum of October 30th, The new era of naval warfare which England then initiated 
marked the end of the much-called "freedom of the seas." "English law breaks international law." 
This empirical principle of world history was also the basis of Lord Fisher's declaration of 
November 2, 1914. The objections of the disadvantaged neutral sea powers of the North and 
Baltic Seas were ineffective because "the United States, as in the days of the Nordic 
Confederation, refused to make this protest its own cause" (1) (2). 





1) Stegemann, History of the War, Volume III, page 28. 

2) For the context of maritime warfare in the system of the British maritime trade war as 
an economic and people's war, victories also: Gartzke, Captain of the Sea, A new British Naval 
Warfare Order, Marine Rundschau 1922, January to March.” 
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10. Advance of the German high seas 
against Yarmouth (November 3, 1914) and 
defense of Ostend and Zeebrugge 
by German troops. 


With the temporary displacement of the British surface forces from the North Sea by the 
German submarine and mine offensive, the importance of timely reporting of the movements of 
the German naval forces for the British fleet increased, despite their stay in remote bases in an 
anticipated advance of the German fleet, especially against the English Channel, to be able to 
take suitable countermeasures in good time. The British Admiralty received this news primarily 
through an excellent espionage service. According to an announcement by the British 
government, which Germany learned on October 18, it had, inter alia, £ 1,000 reward to be given 
to fishermen who would make critical reports of enemy naval forces. However, this in no way 
prevented the English from severely denouncing, in Lord Fisher's declaration of November 2, the 
involvement of apparently harmless and neutral fish steamers in the reconnaissance service, of 
course only to the extent that the enemy used these methods. What other channels they used for 
espionage emerged from the fact that on October 26th the Dutch government was compelled to 
expel the British consul in Defzyl on the mouth of the Ems. The legitimate reconnaissance 
service, however, fell to the British submarines. Neither the notorious weather conditions of the 
German Bight, nor the difficulties of navigation, nor the German mine barriers and the fighting 
with torpedo boats, planes, airships and submarines could prevent them from doing so. In spite of 
the fact that they were almost never successful in attacking, they maintained the "tight blockade", 
often in conjunction with fish steamers, with remarkable tenacity. on 
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When the German side believed that the wreck barrel at the southwest end of the German mine 
barrier near Norderney seemed to provide them with a good guide for navigation, the barrier was 
opened on the night of October 11th to 12th by the mine steamer "Kaiser" extended by 1.5 nm 
beyond the buoy to the southwest. On the other hand, even after Lord Fisher's declaration of war 
zone, it was not possible to decide to use the most effective antidote, a mine barrier west of the 
mouth of the Ems, because, with regard to Dutch shipping to Delfzyl, prior agreement of the 
Dutch government would have been considered necessary. With such a warning, however, the 
purpose of the lock would have been unsuccessful. 

A second clue for the penetration into the German Bight had probably given the enemy 
submarines the entry point for merchant ships northwest of Heligoland announced in the news 
for seafarers. It was therefore moved to Lift, but even so, the traffic of merchant ships to and 
from the German estuaries of the North Sea remained capable of betraying mine-free access 
routes to the enemy. Here and there, in fact, individual steamers had tried to penetrate the 
German Bight from the north without the German war pilot. It could not be ruled out that they 
were in the service of the enemy, exploring mine-free routes or serving as guides to submarines. 
The compulsory pilotage therefore had to be carried out with all the energy. 

No hostile submarines have been reported in the inner German Bight for a long time 
since the transfer point for merchant ships to Lift. But it is also possible that losses on the 
Heligoland barrier, which appeared to be indicated by two detonations observed there that could 
not otherwise be investigated, kept the enemy submarines away from this area for some time. On 
October 13th, however, another German torpedo boat, "G 7", was fired at by a submarine 
immediately before the mouth of the Weser, albeit unsuccessfully. On October 15th, the II. 
Minesweeping Division reported a submerged submarine immediately east of Heligoland One of 
these was detected by an outpost steamer near the Eider lightship on the 16th, so not only were 
there on the Horns Riff - Borkum line, but now also enemy submarines directly in front of the 
river mouths. It is true that torpedo boat flotillas and airplanes were regularly dispatched in 
response to such avoidance in order to surprise the submarines when they surfaced in the 
suspicious areas, but all attempts in this direction were unsuccessful. On the other hand, another 
succeeded at first: fighting the submarine by the submarine.”*! 
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For days, our own submarines had lain in wait at the places where hostile ones had been 
reported, while all other armed forces avoided these areas. Finally on October 18th this 
procedure was successful. As you will remember (1), two submarines, namely "U 27" and "U 
30", were supposed to cross in a baseline at Borkum Riff, "Kolberg" and "Nautilus" after their 
venture against the Firth of Forth. At the same time they should try to surprise enemy submarines, 
namely "U 30" north of Borkumriff lightship position, "U 27" south of this and immediately 
before the mouth of the Ems. (Map 10.) There the commandant of the latter, Kapitanleutnant 
Wegener, at 11.25 a.m. a buoy-like object that could be identified as a submarine a little later. He 
reports further events in the war diary as follows: 

“At first I kept steering on the previous course in order to gain lateral distance, against 
the sun. It was accepted that the attack against the sea would have to be started afterwards. Both 
machines were used to run halfway and periscopes were retracted. The periscope was shown at 
intervals of about 400 to 500 m for orientation purposes, but before that it was reduced to "a 
machine, small trip". At 12:05 p.m. on course of 285 degrees, since the lateral distance - 
approximately 2 nm - appeared to have been established and the boat should be brought to 
approximately the same depth as the enemy. I considered a distance of 2 nm to be necessary, as I 
had very good observation of the English boat lying in the submerged state also by underwater 
sound reception. Six observers stood in black oilskins on a his tower and had their attention 
apparently completely concentrated in the direction of the mouth of the Ems. Tightened a little 
by 12.45 and then turned the enemy right ahead with a hard turn; course 50 degrees; starboard 
tube with 1.5 m depth setting made clear that enemy was an enemy submarine; 

1. The structure for periscope penetration and the breakwaters were missing on the tower, 

2. on the fore or aft edge of the tower - the position of the boat cannot be seen in the 
flooded state - a 2 to 3 m long spar, apparently the folded mast, 

3. By observing my officer on watch, whom I allowed to look through the periscope for a 
short while to be on the safe side, black "83" was detected on the tower ("E 3"). Except for the 
tower, the outlines of the boat could only be seen from a very short distance. 





1) Page 191.7 
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The boat loaded during my attack because faint clouds of vapor could be seen. Exhaust 
apparently in the waterline. 

At 1:22 p.m. the enemy stood 5° to 6° to port, according to my estimate 300 m away. So I 
went with the starboard engine, which had previously been running small voyage, "Extreme 
power ahead" and turned hard to port for protection. Go: middle. After about 12 seconds 
detonation heard, 50 m high water spout with many explosives observed, boat in the middle 
broken through, bow and stern somewhat protruding, effect on own boat: metallic sounding blow 
to starboard, no vibration, no influence on the depth control. When the water spout fell, the boat 
was gone , since I did not want to expose my boat to the attack of another enemy submarine. 
However, I intended to make a rescue attempt after about half an hour. For example, people who 
were still swimming could be picked up by surfacing briefly and opening the tower hatch, but 
only pieces of cork, loaves of bread and other items spotted a wooden box." 

Just three days later, "U 27" left for the Flemish coast, where it was again distinguished 
by the destruction of the "Hermes" (1). (Map 10 and 11.) 

Despite the fact that the manner in which "E 3" was destroyed was kept secret from the 
enemy, this success remained the only one of its kind. 


Apart from the constant presence of submarines, the hostile activity seemed to have 
rested in front of the German Bight. Frequent advances by one or more German torpedo boat 
flotillas, which however never extended beyond one night, remained just as unsuccessful as did 
the aircraft and airship reconnaissance, although for example "L 5", Commander Oberleutnant 
zur See Hirsch, on October 19 60 nm east of Yarmouth. Only once, on this day, did an aircraft 
(No. "78") sight two enemy destroyers who were chasing it near Terschelling. On the 25th, a 
new attack by the enemy finally seemed imminent. From 05:00 a.m. onwards, cannon thunder 
was reported from Borkum, Norderney and Roter Sand Lighthouse. Up to 5.30 a.m. 15 to 20 real 
gun salvos were counted, outpost boats in front of the Ems had even seen the firelight from the 
guns and observed detonations with a high column of fire. 





1) Page 227.7% 
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Then it was quiet again. Since there were no armed forces at sea, it could only be enemy forces, 
even if it remained a mystery who they had shot at. The fleet immediately went into sharpened 
readiness, the II Squadron, which was about to go to the Baltic Sea for exercises, was held back 
on the Elbe and when it was light, planes and airships cleared up in all directions, but light rain 
and poor visibility made their work more difficult. It was not until about | o'clock in the 
afternoon that the report came in via Norddeich that the aircraft "21" 10:00 a.m. 70 nm northwest 
of Heligoland two battle cruisers of the "Lion" class, a small cruiser of the "Attentive" class and 
ten destroyers heading northwest, medium voyage, sighted, been shot at by the armed forces 
without success and finally landed in Norderney. Since the aircraft itself did not have a F. T. 
facility, the transmission of this important message was delayed until after it landed. It was 
therefore long too late to be persecuted. At least the report was not insignificant because it was 
now established that there were indeed not inconsiderable armed forces near the German coast. 
The purpose of their undertaking, of course, remained doubtful. Perhaps a bombardment of 
Borkum was intended, perhaps German armed forces were to be lured out or mines were to be 
laid, although the latter was least likely if the enemy did not want to make the German Bight 
unusable for operations by his submarines, but perhaps it was just a sham maneuver to be able to 
spread in the press that the North Sea had been "swept in" and the German coast had been shot at, 
in order to calm public opinion in this way about the inaction of the English fleet. Another 
possible explanation for the shooting came from a later report. According to this, a Danish 
steamer got stuck off the mouth of the Ems on October 24 and threw her deck cargo of boards 
and beams overboard during the night. As a result, a lot of drifting wood was found off the Ems 
by airplanes. It could therefore not be ruled out that the English forces standing there on the night 
of October 25th had fired at it in the dark, assuming they were dealing with submarines. It was 
later learned, however, that on October 26th a small cruiser, probably coming from the mouth of 
the Ems, had been brought into Harwich in a damaged condition. After that, after all, it was just 
as possible that English forces had shot at each other there. According to the English 
representation (1) 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 238.7% 
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it was an intended air attack on the airship hangar of Cuxhaven by the "Harwich forces", which 
were supported by "Invincible" and "Inflexible" (1). Heavy rain would have prevented the 
aircraft from disembarking not given in this illustration either. 

On the German side, October 25th had once again clearly shown the importance of a 
really effective aircraft reconnaissance. Since it still happened in the third month of the war that 
at times only two aircraft were ready for use in the whole of the North Sea, the fleet management 
had already made an urgent request to the Reich Navy Office on October 16, and the North Sea 
air stations finally with new and really powerful aircraft and useful planes and equip observers. 
At least 6 aircraft each were required for Borkum and Lift, and 18 for Heligoland. 


After October 25th, the German North Sea coast was completely quiet again. All the 
news that one received about the enemy was always so vague and contradictory that it gave no 
useful picture of the distribution and activity of his armed forces. Possibly the use of merchant 
ships on the English side, masked by wooden superstructures, transformed into so-called mock 
warships, contributed significantly to the confusion of the observers, because ships of the line, 
armored cruisers or individual squadrons were at all times in all ports on the east coast from the 
Thames to Inverness reported at the same time, also on the west coast of October 17th. 

All these impressions reinforced the idea in the fleet management that larger own 
advances would lead to losses by enemy submarines instead of rushing against enemy squadrons, 
until the enemy himself went on to attack. The bond between the enemy and the events on the 
Flemish coast was unfortunately not recognized as such. The importance of active naval activity 
for the course of the fighting in Flanders, the necessity of fully deploying surface forces in 
addition to submarines to relieve the stress on the land front, was never emphasized by the chief 
of the admiralty. The fleet did not become aware of the difficult situation on the land front 
because it was not sufficiently informed about it, otherwise it would be hers 





1) See also Page 230.°° 
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the wait-and-see attitude during the decisive days of the army's efforts to conquer the canal ports 
cannot be explained. In misunderstanding the situation, she even tried to take advantage of the 
alleged "waiting time" for exercises. When asked whether the situation would allow ships and 
individual squadrons to be sent to the Kiel Fjord to bring in and practice the units that were new 
to the fleet, she received Admiral von Pohl, the chief of the Admiral's staff, gave an affirmative 
reply by telegram on October 17th and was thus expressly reinforced in their attitude. Under 
these circumstances, the urging of the General Staff to relieve the land front in Flanders initially 
only led to the use of submarines. Even the news of the planned transfer of 15,000 Englishmen 
on the night of October 30th to 31st from Dover to Ostend under cover of ships of the line and 
several cruisers was by no means taken as a suggestion for the action of surface forces from this 
point of view. On the other hand, on October 20, the chief of the admiralty's staff urged a 
repetition of the mining operation against the Firth of Forth during this new moon period. 
According to his suggestion, a small cruiser accompanied by a submarine should be used this 
time instead of the "Nautilus". The repetition of such an advance with inadequate means, 
however, was now refused by the fleet management, after the advance against the enemy the 
"Kolberg" and the "Nautilus" had probably become known on October 17th. Therefore, a 
particularly strong guard and counteraction on the English coast had to be expected recently. 
Under these circumstances, the use of one of the few fast cruisers seemed to her to be over which 
they disposed of too valuable without the support of stronger armed forces. After their 
contestation, the possibility of such ventures, which could only succeed by surprise, was over. 
Admiral von Ingenohl contested that mines could only be used by force under the protection of 
heavy armed forces could be brought to the English coast, from this and no other consideration. 
As aresult of this, on October 28th, the decision was made to undertake the first offensive 
operation by the entire high seas forces. The execution should therefore not be hesitated any 
longer in order to anticipate a more offensive action on the English side expected after the 
change of the First Sea Lord. Small cruisers, under the protection of the battle cruisers, were to 
mine the area between Smith's Knoll lightship and the town of Lowestost, to avoid traffic 
between the Channel and the east coast of England, as well as the particularly brisk English 
fishing in the sea area east of Yarmouth and Gorleston at this time of year disturb.” 
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Following this, the cruisers were to advance towards the mouth of the channel to the south of the 
Smiths Knoll - Haaks lightship line in order to destroy enemy guard forces or to the north on the 
I. and If. Squadrons, which for this purpose had to take a pick-up position not far from 
Terschelling. To allow these squadrons to advance over the area of the German Bight in order to 
offer the cruisers immediate protection during their stay on the enemy coast, Admiral v. Ingenohl, 
to his regret, was not considered permissible because of the surgical instructions of October 6th. 
But quite apart from the value of a reception position and, as he writes (1), “although according 
to the order of operations of October 6th, the majority of the fleet should not be actively involved 
with the enemy, he thought it was urgently desired that the battleship squadrons also take part in 
the advances,, already for schooling and getting used to the war at sea, which was felt to be a 
need now to a far greater extent than in the first time, since the fleet was still at the level of its 
training when the war broke out ". 

A forwarding of one's own cruisers without support from the main body would not have 
been justifiable as contrary to all the rules of the art of war, apart from that it was in fact finally 
time, if not too late, to lead the squadrons against the enemy. Strategically, the most suitable 
period had already been missed, it began around the end of the Marne battle in mid-September 
and reached its climax with the battle of Calais! With further considerations about the planned 
advance one came to the conviction that the cruisers, in order not to be reported prematurely by 
the submarines and fish steamers blocking the German Bight, should not leave the Jade until 
after dark, but then it would hardly be possible that they would reach their destination before 
daybreak. On the other hand, mine-laying should remain hidden from the enemy as far as 
possible. After it became clear, this could only happen if the attention of the enemy were 
diverted by other events. From these considerations, inspired by statements by the commander of 
the reconnaissance ships, the plan arose to bombard the coastal works of Great Yarmouth with 
the battlecruisers during the mine-laying process. The small cruisers would also be better 
covered if the battlecruisers lead directly in front of them and covered them with all guns from 
the outset. 





1) Memorandum of Admiral v. Ingenohl: "Considerations, explanations and explanations 
on the behavior of the deep-sea fleet in the first half of the war.7° 
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Perhaps it would also be possible to withdraw forces from the Belgian - French coast through the 
bombardment. After all, the bombardment, as visible evidence of the activity of the German fleet 
so close to the mouth of the Thames, could have a great moral effect and deepen the awareness 
that was already dawning in England that Jellicoe's fleet was unable to meet the expectations of 
the English people. In the interests of secrecy and surprising action, it was regrettable that the 
approval of the emperor had to be obtained and the admiral staff had to be informed before the 
implementation. The correspondence conducted on this shows how little freedom of action was 
granted to the fleet chief at the time. The following telegram was sent to the headquarters on 
October 29th: 

“T intend to lay mines near Yarmouth by the end of the week with fast light cruisers under 
cover of I Reconnaissance Group, II Reconnaissance Group and a fast torpedo boat flotilla. I. 
Squadron, II. Squadron, II. Reconnaissance group, [V. Reconnaissance group and the other fast 
flotillas Pick-up position about 40 nm north of Terschelling lightship. To the west of it the 
submarine line as a second pick-up position. The duration of the company is a maximum of 30 
hours. Assume that this venture will remain within the limits drawn upon us by Supreme 
Command. It is urgently needed to maintain the energy of the staff and promises success." 

In the Admiral's staff in Berlin the finally awakening corporate air of the fleet was 
greeted with joy. In order to support them, the deputy chief of the admiral's staff, fearing certain 
countercurrents at headquarters, considered it necessary to underline the absolute necessity of 
such an undertaking in a telegram to the chief of the admiral's staff and to ask him as urgently as 
possible to contact the chief to express their consent to the high seas associations, "if otherwise 
not possible, out of their own power," as he expressly considered necessary to emphasize. 
However, this time his fears proved to be exaggerated, because the following answer came in 
from the headquarters in the evening: 

“His Majesty the Emperors approve the Yarmouth venture. His Majesty the Kaiser expect 
that reconnaissance of all kinds will also be carried out by airships and airplanes to the north, in 
order to prevent cutting off on return. ae 
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When the telegram reached the fleet, a strong easterly storm had set in, which lasted for the 
following days and delayed the operation until November 3rd, so that it did not begin until the 
fighting in Flanders, if only indirectly certain, could still gain influence, had already come to a 
preliminary conclusion. 

On November 2, the only two submarines that had been active there recently, "U 27" and 
"U 30", entered the Ems. On the same day "U 6" (Steinbrinck), "U 14" (Schmieger), "U 21" 
(Herfing) and "U 22" (Hoppe) went to sea from the latter in order to prepare and support the 
company against Yarmouth to lay out a 30 nautical miles long submarine line at Terschelling, 
which should run from 53° 46' north and 4° 27' East in the direction south-west 4 south. All 
other available submarines were concentrated on the Ems, with Helgoland being temporarily 
exposed, while torpedo boats and minesweeping flotillas searched the Heligoland bay for mines 
and enemy submarines. At 13:30 were the I. and II. Reconnaissance Group under Konteradmiral 
Hipper and the I. and II. Squadron under Vizeadmiral v. Lans and Konteradmiral Funke with the 
associated torpedo boat flotilla on Schillig Roadstead, the III. and IV. Reconnaissance group 
assembled on the Weser. On the other hand, the ships of the IL. Squadron under Vice Admiral 
Scheer could not take part in the enterprise, they were in Kiel for the installation of some 
facilities that are important for their swimming safety in case of underwater hits. 


After a meeting of the admirals on the fleet flagship, the cruisers under Rear Admiral 
Hipper lifted Anchors at 16:30 and, drawing in a wide arc over Heligoland to the northwest, in 
order to avoid enemy submarines and other observers of the enemy lurking on the Dutch coast, 
advanced at 20 nm towards the south-west coast of England. (Map 13.) The small cruisers 
"Stra8burg" and "Graudenz" formed the vanguard, 3 nm behind them marched the battle cruisers 
"Seydlitz", "Moltke", "Bliicher" and "Von der Tann", while the small cruiser "Kolberg "with the 
mine-laden" Stralsund" followed in the wake of the battle cruisers. The originally intended 
delivery of a torpedo boat flotilla was finally dispensed with because it would probably not have 
been able to maintain the high speed required for the implementation with the still high seas or in 
the event of a new deterioration in the weather. At 18:00 followed the I. and If. Squadron with 
the fleet flagship almost on the same courses as the cruisers. First at 10 nm, later 12 nm, the 
squadrons broke up at 22:00 in seven individual groups with a distance of 2 nm, in order to be 
better armed against possible destroyer attacks in this night march formation, which has been 
tried and tested through many peace exercises. (See map 13, next map.) — 
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After these units had left, the other high seas forces went into intensified readiness on the outer 
roads, the V squadron on the Lower Elbe, the VI. on the outer jade. The mine-layers "Albatrob" 
and "Nautilus" were ready to lay tactical mine barriers immediately, and the hospital ships were 
also under steam, clearly ready for immediate departure. 

The night passed with the advancing forces without special events. It was blowing in very 
hazy weather from east-southeast with wind force 2, but it was not too dark, and at times the 
moon came through the low-moving clouds. Guns, searchlights and leak detection stations were 
manned, the war watch raised. The hope of finally getting to the enemy after a long, painful 
waiting period, enlivened the minds. Since Admiral de Ruyter's time, no navy of any power had 
dared to use their guns just off the British coast. Around midnight the cruisers passed the first 
vehicles in this otherwise deserted area on the Terschelling longitude. They were fishermen who, 
however, could just as well be in the enemy's outpost duty as they were going about their 
peaceful trade. At 04:15 a.m. they came across a second line of fishing vessels, then their number, 
now steamers, now sailors, increased steadily until, near Smiths Knoll, whole flotillas covered 
the sea with wide-spread nets. However, there were no indications that a properly organized 
guard service was being carried out by individual fish steamer. In any case, neither F. T. nor any 
other English signal traffic was observed when passing them. Only once did some sailing craft 
burn red and white torchlights, but in terms of design and rigging they were all of Dutch 
nationality. Now the lack of a torpedo boat flotilla made itself very badly felt. It would have been 
easy for one of them to destroy a considerable part of the extraordinarily large number of English 
fish steamers after the crews had been taken on board and also to inflict severe damage on the 
British waging war.. The cruisers were unable to do this because the submarine danger prevented 
them from stopping and from being distracted from their main task. Only a few of the English 
vehicles, some of them motorboats without nets, recognized the danger in time and, when 
sighting the cruisers, ran at high speed towards Yarmouth, most of them*”” 
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but, believing that they had a British squadron before them, they lay quietly in front of their nets 
and waved the British flag. 

If the swarm of English and neutral fishing vessels disturbed the approach to the coast 
considerably, even greater difficulties soon arose. At Helgoland, the cruiser's navigation officers 
had not been given a safe place of departure because of the hazy weather. The astronomical 
observations during the night could hardly be considered reliable because of the uncertain visual 
horizon. A reckoning of ship's position comparison at 5.30 a.m. therefore resulted in differences 
in the determination of the ship's location up to 10 nm. Although this was by no means unusual 
given the often unpredictable current distortions in the North Sea, the uncertainty about the 
location of the ship naturally also had a not inconsiderable influence on the management of the 
cruiser group. Only now did the full extent of the difficulty of the task become clear: the ships, 
some of them 9 to 10 m deep, ran at high speed towards the sands off the coast, without one 
being allowed to assume that lightships and navigation signs, as in peacetime, would be in time 
would reveal any danger. If the ships were stuck only a few miles north than calculated, they 
could easily get stuck on the sands. But if such a case occurred, there was no doubt that the 
stranded ship would have to fall defenseless victim to enemy submarines or surface forces. No 
battle on the open sea could present the command of a squadron with a more difficult and 
ungrateful task than it had to be done in a coastal bombardment under such circumstances, even 
before a visible success justified the operation. The German fleet was primarily trained for 
squadron combat, but the peculiar development of naval warfare forced it to perform tasks for 
which experience and practice were still lacking. 

After the flagship's ship's position, should already be at 6.30 a.m. the position of Smith's 
Knoll lightship must be reached. Based on this, the "Stralsund", Fregattenkapitén Harder, started 
sailing in the wake of the battle cruiser, now throwing mines in order to block the Haisborough 
Gat in accordance with his task. (Maps 13 and 14) The voyage was already at 15 nm at 06:15 the 
cruisers only laboriously made their way with constant plumbing between countless fishing 
vessels, steamers and sailors, English and Dutch, on changing courses. But the depths neither 
decreased, as expected, nor came Smith's Knoll lightship in sight, apparently mine-laying had 
started too early.7”’ 
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Recognizing this, the commander of the "Stralsund" had the mines thrown at longer intervals in 
order to retain a sufficient reserve for the intended closure of the inner fairway. He also allowed 
interruptions to occur in closer proximity to fishing vessels and by suitable exhibition of teams of 
the mines standing on deck try to deceive the fishermen about the activity of the ship. Suddenly, 
an hour later than expected, a red buoy with the inscription “Smiths Knoll Watch” was sighted in 
the immediate vicinity. If its location corresponded to the information in the sailing manual, that 
was only now the position of Smith's Knoll lightship was reached. Doubts about the ship's 
location were already resolved when, contrary to expectations, the plumb line on the flagship 
indicated a sudden decrease in depth to 15 m. Soon afterwards a yellow and green striped ball 
buoy with a small tin flag was spotted on the port side and the reason for believing that one had 
come to the south edge of the Hearty Knoll Bank. In order to avoid the danger that threatened 
from these sands, this led to the premature turning on the south world course. It was only when 
the vanguard reported "Strasbourg", Commander Fregattenkapitén Retzmann, a lightship with a 
mast, apparently Cross Sand, and thus at last a reasonably reliable mark for navigation, that it 
was possible to turn towards the coast again but even remained behind the dense fog, which was 
so frequent in autumn, out of sight. 


At high speed, Rear Admiral Hipper headed west to north course for the lightship that 
had just been spotted, in the plan to turn south-southwest only shortly before it, to stop at the 
Corton lightship and to begin bombarding the coastal works of Great Yarmouth. But even before 
the latter was achieved, he allowed himself to be distracted from this task by sighting a few small 
war vehicles apparently located close to the land and, as it later turned out, turned too early for 
the coastal bombardment to the south, so that his flagship's broad file was first aimed at the 
enemy ships to bear. Soon a vehicle with two funnels and two masts was spotted as a torpedo 
cannon boat for the "Halcyon" class, an older destroyer ("Lively"), another ("Leopard") farther 
towards land in close proximity (Map 14.) With headlights asked the torpedo gunboat to show 
the detection signal, and only the impacting shells taught it that a German and not a British 
squadron was approaching the coast.” 
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It was striking that it was not better informed about the whereabouts and movements of its own 
armed forces, otherwise it should have known without further ado that such were not to be 
expected at Yarmouth Roadstead that morning. 

Even before the battlecruisers turned south, the small cruisers "StraBburg", 
Fregattenkapitén Piillen, and "Graudenz", Fregattenkapitén Retzmann, had rushed at the enemy 
and at 08:15 a.m. the fire opened at 85 to 77 m. The destruction of the English ships could have 
been left to them, but let it be said that after the hour-long delay in the approach, the commander 
of the reconnaissance forces feared enemy countermeasures by laying out submarines and mine 
barriers, let it be his flagship that he would destroy the first wanted to speak to the enemy sighted 
in the naval war, he called back "Strasbourg" and "Graudenz", ordered them to stay at the head 
of the battle cruisers and gave permission to fire for "Seydlitz". This signal given by flags and Z 
station was on "Moltke" and "Bliicher" misunderstood. Even before "Seydlitz" "Moltke" opened 
fire, then "Bliicher" joined in, for a few minutes the rules of fire discipline were forgotten in the 
still unbridled zeal for battle. In the high impacts of the volleys of heavy and medium artillery, 
the small enemy at distances of 98 to 170 hm soon disappeared completely, any observation 
became impossible, and by repeated turns and changes of course he succeeded in dealing with 
the destroyers of the effects of German fire to withdraw. Although "Moltke", Commander 
Kapitan zur See v. Levetzow, directed the fire from 8:12 am to 8:26 am exclusively against the 
enemy naval forces, there were no effects of any kind. On the other hand, "Seydlitz", Kapitan zur 
See v. Egidy, and "Bliicher", Kapitén zur See Erdmann, after just three minutes, went over to the 
coastal bombardment, which was also sent by SMS "Von der Tann", Kapitan zur See Hahn, 
whose guns had been silent until now. It was directed against the North and South Star Battery, 
against the so-called wing battery and the coast guard station. But the conditions were extremely 
unfavorable, as the ships had to maintain high speed on rapidly changing courses due to the 
danger of enemy submarine attacks and, moreover, still thick haze obscured all targets. Only 
gradually did individual clues such as the towering Nelson column become more clearly visible. 
Since this case was foreseen in the bombardment plan, the shooting was indirect, initially 
according to navigational information about lateral position and distance, then according to 
auxiliary targets, from "Seydlitz"” to 130 to 150 hm, from?” 
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"Bliicher" to 194 hm and from "Von der Tann" to 190 to 200 hm. The coast was only reached at 
very great distances. On the other hand, very soon after the opening of fire by "Bliicher", impacts 
of enemy projectiles in the vicinity of the German ships, which could just as well originate from 
the coastal batteries of "Halcyon", that of the fire intermittently replied. Since no effect of the 
German fire against the coast could be ascertained in the hazy weather and the great distances, it 
was stopped after a few minutes and again directed against "Halcyon" for a short while. 08:31 
o'clock falls from "Von der Tann" at 136 m the last protection against this goal. (For artillery 
information, see Annex 15.) Then the torpedo cannon boat and the two destroyers manage to 
escape into the inner fairway. Already during the battle, however, according to observations by 
the German cruisers, it had given the following unencrypted F. T. signal: 

"Two Battle Cruisers and two Armored Cruisers opened fire on" Lively "and myself (1)." 

Of the small cruisers, "Kolberg", Commander, Fregattenkapitin Widenmann, and 
"Stralsund" followed the battlecruisers in their wake until the bombardment began. The former 
was supposed to guide them during mine-laying and provide navigational support. When it 
turned out that after the soundings the ships were at least 2 nm further from land than originally 
intended, "Kolberg" sheared off in order to bring the mine cruiser with a course for Crorton 
lightship close under the coast, since according to the order of operations the inner fairway 
should also be contaminated with mines. But a F. T. signal from the flagship called the two ships 
back into the wake of the big cruisers. Any further approach to the coast should be avoided 
because of the threat of mines and submarines there. It seemed to the Leader more right, under 
these circumstances, to be content with the effective contamination of the area in front of Smiths 
Knoll and Haisborough Gat, which is also important for the canal control. Corresponding to the 
irregular shape of the courses steered by the battle cruisers, the mines lay at depths between 2 
and 3.5 m below (Map 14.). In this way, the clearing of the barrier had to cause greater 
difficulties for the enemy, even if the mine laying itself was not kept secret despite all efforts, 





1) "Two battle cruisers and two armored cruisers opened fire on" Lively "and myself."*”* 
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because already at 12.35 noon the following radio message was picked up by "Bliicher"” on 
waves between 900 and 1000 m: 

"Many mines are laid vicinity of Smiths Knoll this morning (1)." 

At 8:56 am, the mine-laying was over. Apart from the fact that enemy submarines could 
now approach, the cruisers were now in a difficult position because they were now between three 
minefields, namely: the barrier that had just been laid, the barrier of "KOnigin Luise" and one 
Area near Texel, where after the destruction of the 7th torpedo boat semi-flotilla (Thiele) on 
October 17th, sharp German mines had to be reckoned with. In this situation, after the leadership 
had been challenged, they would probably hardly have found enough free sea space if they had 
confronted a stronger enemy in order to be able to break through to the east outside the barriers. 
It was therefore important for them to be at least east of the area contaminated by Stralsund as 
soon as possible. For this reason and in view of the delay that had already occurred, the planned 
advance to the south was abandoned and the shortest route to Terschelling was taken. The four 
small cruisers were sent ahead 5 nm to starboard as the vanguard. 


During the bombardment, the majority of the Germans had reached the planned 
exceptional position in 101 y 72), about 60 nm north-west of Terschelling. (Map 13.) Enemy 
forces or other vehicles were not encountered except for two steamers, the 04:00 am. were 
examined by torpedo boats of the vanguard. The distance between the battle cruisers on the 
enemy coast and the bulk in the receiving position was about 100 nm at this time. A direct 
protection of the cruisers by the battleship squadrons was therefore not available. Admiral v. 
Ingenohl felt as such. He was particularly aware of the high value that the battlecruisers would 
have for the coming naval battle, "but - he continues literally - when we meet each other during 
this time - he explains in a memorandum that has already been mentioned several times (3) 





1) "Many mines were laid this morning near Smitys Knoll." 

2) Square designation, see square map in Volume I "The War in the North Sea". 

3) "Considerations, justifications and explanations on the behavior of the high seas fleet 
in the first half of the war."*”° 
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of the eternal waiting and waiting and really wanted to do valuable preparatory work for the later 
decision, there was no other choice, especially since one could not know how long the restraint 
ordered by the majority would last. On closer inspection it also turned out that the risk was not as 
great as it initially seemed to us. If the cruisers unexpectedly hit the spot at daybreak, stayed 
there for about | to 1% hours and then hit the march back at full speed, it should have been a 
particularly unfortunate coincidence if they did so during this time of the year short day before 
dark would have encountered superior enemy forces. For it would have been so much time 
before the enemy fleet, even if they were in a port nearby, would have opened steam, left and 
pursued, that our ships could already have a considerable lead, as a superior enemy could only a 
larger number of battlecruisers can be considered, as our cruisers could avoid ships of the line 
due to their greater speed and all other armed forces except the battlecruisers were inferior to 
them in terms of combat strength." 

As much as these considerations are correct, one cannot assume such a certain factor in 
the superior speed of the cruisers as it would seem here. A single hit on a mine or submarine or 
any other incident, such as a serious machine breakdown or an unfortunate hit by enemy artillery 
on a single ship, could suddenly reduce the speed of the entire cruiser formation so considerably 
that the help of the fleet, which was too far behind, came too late. Again and again the guidelines 
of the chief of the admiralty's staff led to half measures which one day had to become fatal. Even 
if such consequences have not yet occurred in the present case, the great distance between the 
fleet and the cruisers deployed undoubtedly contributed to the fact that the operation was not 
carried out with the calm and security that direct support from the fleet would have given it. 

However, as was the opinion of the fleet management, it was so unlikely to have 
incidents during the coastal bombardment that, even before the report from Konteradmirals 
Hipper had been received about the completion of the task, the squadrons were already at 8.30 
a.m. Let turn around. Since daylight a formation had been taken in anticipation of the enemy, 
which allowed the rapid development to the battle keel line and took into account the danger of 
submarines. (Text sketch a 
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The two squadrons stood side by side, the flagship at the same level as the top ships 
between the two lines, the small cruisers in vanguard and side cover pushed forward to the limit 
of visibility; the torpedo boat flotillas, zigzagging courses, distributed around the fleet as 
submarine protection. The flotillas in front of the main body drove up in lines abreast, one 2 nm, 
the other 5 nm Text sketch 5. the squadrons, boat distance 2 nm. In this way enemy submarines 
did not attack, although immediately after the U-turn of "V 6", a boat of the V Flotilla, two 
torpedo trajectories southwest of the main body had been reported one after the other High seas 
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“Between 08:00 and 09:00, strong English F. T. traffic was heard temporarily, while 
observation of this traffic had not revealed anything unusual beforehand. — 10:00 a.m. the 
message from the commander of the reconnaissance ships came in: "Mission carried out, 
location 028 a 6 above, heading east-north-east, 22 nm." From this it is concluded that the 
commander of the reconnaissance ships after completing the task made the return march between 
about 08:00 am and 08:30 am. At 10:30 the commander of the reconnaissance ships reported: 
"An enemy cruiser is in contact in the north-northeast; several clouds of smoke in sight in the 
north-northeast." This contact person stands in front of the commander of the reconnaissance 
ships in the retreat direction. It can therefore be assumed that it is an English outpost cruiser (1). 
For the time being, however, there is no reason to believe that Admiral Hipper needs bulk 
support. The march to the east is therefore continued with the obligation to be as early as 
possible with the main body near Heligoland so that it is no longer exposed to attacks by enemy 
torpedo boats during the dark, but on the other hand to avoid the danger of submarines in the 
inner German Bay to use the darkness to enter the estuaries. 10:56 a.m. S.M.S. "Stralsund" 
reports: "The reported enemy forces are heading east-south-east, are in 046 y." According to 
Admiral Hipper's orders, the small cruisers are to form march protection on the return march. It 
can therefore be assumed that S.M.S. "Stralsund" stands in front of the big cruisers and that the 
enemy cruiser is passing in front of the armored cruisers to the east. For this it would have to 
have high speed. It is likely that it is one of the most modern small cruisers of the "Undaunted" 
class. 

The march of the own group is continued. 


In this case, the facts justified the challenge of the naval command that a stronger hostile 
counteraction could only come about with a delay. To what extent the German fleet had 
command of the sea in the southern North Sea on that day and what mighty blows it could have 
been exploited, at that time it lacked any idea or knowledge. Five, moreover, outdated ships of 
the line were the only thing that could have confronted her in the form of English armed forces 
of some combat strength in the southern North Sea. 





1) See Page 273." 
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Of these, "Majestic", "Jupiter", "Queen" and "Venerable", which had just returned from Dunkirk, 
were in the Nore, "Irresistible" in Dover, and only the latter and "Venerable" were in such 
readiness as guard ships that they could go to sea in two hours. Outside the harbors, only the 
small cruisers "Undaunted" and "Aurora", which were operated with the III. Destroyer flotilla in 
the area of the "Breiten Vierzehn" (1) crossed to secure the squadron on the Belgian coast. 
"Fearless", the flagship ship of the Ist Flotilla, and "Arethusa", the flagship of the Commodore 
Tyrwhitt, lay in Harwich to replenish fuel. Towards evening "Aurora" was called back, as it was 
supposed to support a few mine-layers with six destroyers in reinforcing the English minefield in 
front of the channel exit, a measure which became necessary as a result of Lord Fisher's 
declaration of that day. Admiral Jellicoe, the supreme commanding officer of the "Grand Fleet", 
was in London on November 2nd. At the conference that met there, the question of whether the 
previous distribution of the armed forces in the domestic waters still corresponded to the 
situation was examined with regard to German attacks, and it was decided that the "Canal Fleet" 
by the III and VI battle squadrons to strengthen, as the Admiralty explained better protect the 
southern waters for urgently needed, even at the risk that a timely taking the III. squadron for 
fleet operations in the North Sea would then no longer be guaranteed. At the time of the decision 
it did cruiser services in the blockade line north of the Shetland Islands, while the actual battle 
squadrons were still in Lough Swilly on the north coast of Ireland. On November 2nd, however, 
according to the new resolution, it was already on the march to the west of Ireland around Ireland. 
Of the "Grand Fleet" only the battle cruisers and light cruisers were on the east coast during the 
German attack. 


They had gathered at Cromarty on the orders of the naval command. An understandable 
dismay, therefore, followed the first radio message from the Halcyon that superior enemy forces 
were standing directly in front of the coast, especially as heavy shells were beginning to hit the 
beach at Yarmouth without it being possible to see what was happening from there in the mist of 
autumn morning at sea. Of the "Yarmouth Patrol" only the two destroyers "Lively" and 
"Leopard" were with "Halcyon", and for mine-hunting, outside of the harbor. Only when the 
cannon thunder did the others run out Roads arrived, but the enemy was already gone in the haze. 





1) Area between the Maas and Haaks lightship.”” 
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Coincidentally, there were also three "high seas", submarines, "E 10", "D3" and "D5", 
clear to sea in Gorleston to sail for the Kattegat and Terschelling. They too advanced 
immediately against the cruisers, proof of how justified it had been that Rear Admiral Hipper had 
anticipated submarine attacks during the bombardment and had adjusted the behavior of the 
armed forces accordingly. The submarines did not attack, however, and one of them, "D 5", hit, 
as the British claim, not against a German, but against a drifting English mine and sank in less 
than a minute, almost with the whole Crew. 

Immediately after the first volleys, the destroyer "Lively" had cleverly swept a plume of 
smoke between "Halcyon" and the battle cruiser, and so the ship managed to escape the heavy 
fire with only minor damage and only three wounded. At 08:45 a.m. it reported that the enemy, 
whose strength and composition were still uncertain, was firing to the south-west. At the first 
alarm, Commodore Tyrwhitt had already ordered the cruisers "Aurora" and "Undaunted", which 
were separated because "Aurora" was on their way back to port, through FT Signal to rush to 
collect at Smiths Knoll himself intended to advance to Terschelling at full speed with "Arethusa" 
and another destroyer division, as soon as they were clear to sea, in order to cut off the enemy, 
who was for the time being greatly underestimated in terms of fighting power. "Aurora" and 
"Undaunted" should also go there from Smiths Knoll. (Map 13.) Only when "Halcyon", whose 
FT facility had apparently been destroyed, reached the port of Yarmouth at 09:30 am, more 
precise information was obtained. According to the ship's report, the enemy consisted of 4 
battleships and 4 cruisers with four Chimneys and was out of sight about 12 nm from Lowestost 
at 52° 33' north and 2° 0.4' East. In an earlier report from Gorleston, however, the enemy 
consisted of a battle cruiser and three or four other cruisers and headed south. In the latter form, 
the message was relayed by the Admiralty to Admiral Hood in Dunkirk and Admiral Beatty in 
Cromarty at 10:00 a.m., and at the same time the nearby coastal patrols were ordered to the 
battlefield, and all ready-to-use submarines were set up for attack in Harwich those at Dover 
were laid out in waiting positions in front of the channel entrance. Admiral Burney, the chief of 
the "Channel Fleet," was also warned, and "Queen" and "Irresistible", the only ships of the line 
immediately ready to sail on the southeast coast, received orders to take up a position for the 
patrols. In view of these inadequate British measures, it must be regretted that the originally 
planned advance by German cruisers”*” 
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from Yarmouth to the south because of the submarines, which are not easy to take, and the 
danger of mines. 

Around noon it was reported from Yarmouth that two battlecruisers and four light 
cruisers would certainly have been identified during the bombardment. Commodore Tyrwhitt, 
who had already set sail, was therefore warned by the Admiralty not to allow himself to be cut 
off. However, in the event that the coastal bombardment only represented the initiation of a 
major enemy operation, it was left to Admiral Beatty to head for a point north of Heligoland as 
quickly as possible, where the light cruisers from Scapa were to join him, possibly to destroy the 
enemy from there cut off. The "Grand Fleet" was informed of these measures. In the meantime 
the large combat ship squadrons left Lough Swilly to rally at Scapa. The III. Battle Squadron, 
which was on his march to the English Channel northwest of Ireland, was also sent there. 
However, these measures could only influence the outcome of the operations if the coastal 
bombardment was to be followed by a blow against the coastal places or the blockade line in the 
north. The British battle squadrons came too late for a German advance against the Channel. 
Therefore the "Channel Fleet" moved immediately from Portland to Spithead, while the 
"Venerable" and five submarines from the Nore reinforced the liners "Queen" and "Irresistible" 
at Tongue to protect the Thames estuary. Also" Majestic "and" Jupiter "should as soon as they 
did were clear to sea, follow there. 

At about 12 noon a fisherman entered Lowestost and reported that the Germans had 
thrown a mine barrier about 5 nm in length in the Smiths Knoll passage. A general warning from 
the Admiralty immediately informed the naval forces of this. In the meantime, however, the 
cruiser "Aurora" had already crossed the part of the "Stralsund" mine barrier east of Smiths 
Knoll at around 11 am and had apparently only been saved from a hit by the great distances 
between the mines, proof that one could not overestimate the effect of a single-row barrier with a 
distance of more than 40 m. In the meantime Commodore Tyrwhitt drove with "Arethusa" and 
six destroyers on the coast of Suffolk to Smiths Knoll, so that "Undaunted" and her destroyers at 
first advanced alone against Terschelling. Having arrived at the 53rd parallel, however, he 
sighted four German cruisers behind her, which she seemed to be chasing when coming from the 
English coast. She took two of them to be armored cruisers ga 
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the "Roon" Class. It was not the first time that "Stralsund" and "Strasbourg" were confused with 
these by the English because of their four chimneys. "Undaunted" eluded them, reaching north, 
at great speed and then steered westward to pull the enemy anew against the English coast (1). 
When this did not succeed, she turned on the same course with the enemy and kept in contact 
with the German cruisers at a great distance. In the meantime, Commodore Tyrwhitt had reached 
the Corton lightship at 12.30 noon, then crossed the German mine barrier twice with the same 
luck as "Aurora" and tried to catch up with it and "Undaunted" at high speed. But already in the 
early afternoon the commodore received an order from the Admiralty to withdraw, if the enemy 
would be far superior. He called back "Undaunted" and "Aurora" and did not make his advance 
over Terschelling against the German Bight until 16:00 after he had gathered his forces, 3 
cruisers and 13 destroyers, at 53° north latitude midway between England and Holland, a 
generally established meeting point. These measures, however, had lost touch with the enemy. 
Since it was not possible to take them out again, the battle cruisers and light cruisers under 
Admiral Beatty were soon recalled. On the other hand, Commodore Tyrwhitt did not turn around 
until about midnight, searched again in broad formation for the Hoofden and on the 4th laid out 
an outpost line at the height of the Meuse lightship. But contrary to expectations, there were no 
signs of renewed attack movements by German naval forces, so that afterwards the regular 
security service was resumed. 


It was not hidden from Rear Admiral Hipper that very soon after the coastal 
bombardment and mine-laying had ended, enemy forces had made contact. Shortly after 09:00 
a.m. after passing some drifting English mines, the small cruisers driving 5 nm ahead reported a 
small cruiser ("Aurora") in the north. This was at a very great distance beyond the German mine 
barrier. The German formation then went on a 23 nm journey, around to shorten the distance 
from to their own bulk if possible before the now surely expected encounter with an enemy 
superior in number. Around 10:00 o'clock a second cruiser with three funnels and a mast was 
sighted in the north-northeast ("Undaunted"), which was heading east at high speed. Several 
clouds of smoke in close proximity revealed three destroyers, which themselves were only 
temporarily visible. 





1) See Page 269.7 
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But before these ships could be maneuvered, they turned to the north. Given their high speed, it 
soon became apparent that they could neither be shaken off nor destroyed. Around noon they 
reappeared for a short time at very great distances, then they finally came out of sight. While at 
first it appeared as if they were trying to bring in stronger forces, it was later to be deduced from 
their constant evasive action and eventual turning away that they did not have strong support. 

With greater speed requirements, the German cruisers would hardly have met the fleet 
chief's expectations. Even so, around 11:00 a.m., initially "Kolberg", then "Von der Tann" 
temporarily no longer able to cope with the journey, "Kolberg" because of a breakdown in a 
boiler room fan, "Von der Tann" because of bad coal. On the other hand, the older "Bliicher", 
equipped with piston engines, kept all the required speeds. At 13:45 the own submarine line was 
passed in front of Terschelling near "U 21" (Herfing), which appeared when its own ships were 
recognized. (Map 13.) On the other hand, "U 14" (Schwieger}, the northernmost boat of the line, 
started to attack until it recognized the "Strasbourg" in the supposed enemy with four chimneys 
and two masts in time. From 14:00 Rear Admiral Hipper pushed three small cruisers as vanguard, 
one as port side cover about 4 nm from the battle cruisers and ran zigzag courses because enemy 
submarine attacks were to be expected when approaching the German Bight. Only shortly before 
19:00 the British cruisers also crossed the German U-Line, in the vicinity of the position of "U 6". 
However, according to their orders, the U-boats had already marched back at nightfall. The 
emerging fog made them difficult, like the Germans Cruisers headed for the estuaries of the river, 
but when they were briefly cleared up, the latter sighted Heligoland for a short time and soon 
after midnight they reached the outer road of the Jade, where they just anchored inside the 
lightship shortly before the thickening fog made any further navigation impossible. The 
formation of the bulk were already at 22: 00 arrived, the fleet flagship "Friedrich der GroBe" had 
anchored in Schillig Roadstead. 

The company had promised a great deal of the airships and airplanes’ reconnaissance 
activities, but on the days before the venture this had failed due to strong easterly winds and on 
November 3rd because of the poor visibility weather. Some planes had cleared up that day, but 
only reported their own armed forces.*** 
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Under the weather conditions of the winter half-year, therefore, effective aerial reconnaissance 
was likely to be even less likely for further undertakings, especially since, according to the fleet 
management, this assumed good weather, which in general would not be desirable for the 
success of the enterprise itself. In addition, details such as errors in signal transmission and the 
like had shown that in the long run the best peace training had to suffer from the long period of 
forced silence. Even the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff, in agreement with the Chief of Cabinet at 
the Grand Headquarters, could not escape this impression after the reports had been received; 
only he did not draw the final conclusion from these considerations: the need to give the fleet 
greater freedom of action for brisk activity against the enemy. 

Even so, the advance led to a clash with enemy forces of only some importance hadn't been 
more benevolent Influence on mood and warlike spirit as well as on the preservation of the Sea 
habits and war skills of the crews are unmistakable. On the other hand remained a fine strategic 
effect, especially for the situation in Flanders slight, especially because no further and more 
powerful blows followed. 

Unfortunately, there was a tragic aftermath. At Schillig Roads, where a large number of 
the ships anchored the night after the advance, the fog was so thick on November 4th that one 
could only look over from one ship to the next from time to time. The armored cruiser "Yorck", 
Commander Kapitan zur See, who had been part of the march protection of the bulk during the 
advance, lifted anchor in spite of the thick fog in order to run up the Jade to Wilhelmshaven to 
carry out an urgent repair of the drinking water cells Pass the narrow gaps in a double-row mine 
barrier, which closed the roadstead to the south. This came into view only at a distance of 200 m, 
when it was already too late to avert the danger. Turning hard, the armored cruiser soon 
afterwards hit the broadside of one mine and immediately afterwards a second mine and capsized. 
A large part of the crew rescued themselves on the wreck lying keel up in the shallow water. 
Many, however, drifted up the jade, quickly solidifying in the cold water, and could only 
partially be picked up in time by torpedo boats, steamers and ships hurrying up from all sides. At 
least 381 men, over half of the crew, were able to be rescued thanks to the energetic management 
of the rescue work by S. M. S. "Hagen", Commander, Fregattenkapitén von Klitzing, who was 
near the scene of the accident.” 
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v. Klitzing, which was near the scene of the accident, saved 381 men, over half of the crew. 

In the present case the accident was primarily due to the decision of the ship's command 
SMS "Yorck", which was difficult to justify from a seaman's point of view, to pass the lock in 
the fog. However, there are also cases in which the Jade fairway had to be crossed as quickly as 
possible by ships of the fleet for military reasons, regardless of fog and other navigational 
obstacles. For this reason, the fleet management should have objected to the implementation of 
this barrier from the outset, if, which was a mistake, they did not assume the fortress area In a 
meeting on September 6th, your concerns about the closure proposed by the command of the 
North Sea Station and only implemented in the period from October 17th to 19th, however, 
extended more to the fact that the place for anchoring and drills on Schillig Roadstead should not 
be restricted to those mentioned above. There were much more weighty reasons. The only lesson 
learned from the incident was that at least the internal double mine barrier at Genius Bank had to 
be removed, the narrow gaps in the mine even having to be crossed in some cases across the 
river. It was not until much later that the outer barrier, like all the others in the estuaries, was 
defused, if not removed. It was entirely sufficient to arm them only when a hostile break-in really 
had to be expected. This case has practically never occurred, so that the barriers have always 
only served to hinder the freedom of movement of one's own ships. 


On the day after the operation against Yarmouth (November 4th), the fleet management 
sent the following telegraphic request to the chief of the Admiralty's staff at the headquarters: 
“All submarines returned from the channel. Immediately requested information whether the war 
situation makes further immediate use of submarines in the channel particularly necessary. 
Personnel is very strained. Most of the boats are in need of repair." 

The following answer was received: 

“Our own troops at Nieuport suffer greatly from fire from enemy ships. The Army 
General Staff attaches great importance to the fact that enemy ships are driven away by 
submarines. Please send submarines straight away.""*° 
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At the same time it was learned from Dutch press reports that 22 English and 5 French 
ships were supposed to be standing on the Belgian coast, both reports that had actually already 
been overtaken by the withdrawal of the British naval forces on November 3rd (1). They did, 
however, give the commander of the submarines an order to send another two submarines there. 
These were supposed to be in the vicinity of Nieuport and try to shoot down enemy ships that 
were preventing the forward movement of the army. At the same time, the naval division in 
Bruges was instructed by the chief of the admiralty's staff to determine the type and position of 
the ships and to keep the submarines informed by F. T. However, "U 12" (Forstmann) and "U 
29" (Plange) had scarcely left when the admiralty's staff announced that, according to a telegram 
from the naval division, the message from the general staff of the army must be based on an error. 
Nevertheless, the early dispatch of submarines into the canal remains very desirable. Thereupon 
"U 29" received the instruction, if none, by an FT signal, which was picked up by "U 12" and 
transmitted to "U 29" on November 7th at a chance meeting at sea enemy ships would be 
encountered more on the Belgian coast, to continue immediately after the west exit of the 
channel and then to cross in the south exit to the Irish Sea as well as in front of Mounts Bay, 
where "U 20" (Droescher) had already observed nocturnal traffic that only targeted enemy. It 
was also to be assumed that at the junction of so many English trade routes there would 
definitely be guard cruisers. On the other hand, "U 12" should remain in the Ostend and 
Boulogne area. 

For the exit, the route along the Dutch coast to the Meuse lightship and from there via 
Noord Hinder to West Hinder lightship was recommended for both boats. After their departure 
they received news of a newly discovered English mine lock at Outer Gabbard via Norddeich. 
The further advance of both submarines took place under the usual side effects of multiple 
counteraction by enemy destroyers. (Map 11.) 


While they were still leaving, on the night of November 4th, Admiral Hood had crossed 
the Channel again with "Crusader" and three other destroyers to support an attack by the 
Belgians on the Yser Sea Front. On the German side, the 38th Landwehr Brigade (von Kotze) 
took over the dune section in place of the 4th replacement division. 





1) page oOo 
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It was initially subordinate to Army High Command IV and later to the Navy Division. On 
November 4, the brigade, supported by two battalions of sailor artillery and sailors under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel v. Bernuth and three other sailor companies, a major attack that 
led beyond Lombartzyde to both sides of Plingbruk, the eastern bridgehead of the lock crossing 
at Nieuport; Because of the falling darkness, which made it difficult to survey the situation, the 
German troops were taken back to their starting positions at Lombartzyde in the evening. Several 
hundred prisoners remained in her hand. Obviously, the enemy was keen to widen his land to the 
east of the Yser estuary. It is all the more remarkable that Admiral Hood, whose armed forces 
had meanwhile been temporarily reinforced by the ship of the line "Excellent", returned to Dover 
on November 7th after he had fired at German troops for the last time at Westende and 
Lombartzyde "Vestal", "Humber", "Rinaldo" and "Bustard" as well as "Excellent" remained 
behind. The next day (November 8th) the Belgians made heavy raids from Nieuport against the 
38th Landwehr Brigade. They did not achieve any success worth mentioning, but remained with 
stronger forces east of the canal and in Lombartzyde village. The English naval forces were also 
preparing to intervene in the fighting that day when "U 12" (Forstmann) headed for the roadstead 
at Nieuport. (Map 11.) Around noon he asked Ostend where enemy ships were, but received it 
the answer that none were in sight. At the same time, he was informed that the entrance to 
Zeebrugge was free of mines and could be passed. At night the beacons would light on request 
Your report that there were no ships off the coast soon turned out to be out of date, because as 
early as 13:35 pm. Several small vehicles, apparently monitors, were sighted by "U 12" ina 
south-westerly direction between the sands of West Diep, the thunder of cannons heard and 
observed that a brisk firefight was in progress between the coast and the sighted naval forces. 
Under these circumstances, Kapitaénleutnant Forstmann decided to attack despite all the 
navigational dangers. He therefore ran the submarine over the Nieuport Bank in a flooded state 
in order to get to the ships. But then he too had to convince himself of the impossibility of his 
plan, as can be seen from the following statements in the war diary;”*’ 
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“14:00 Gone to 9 m in West Diep. The shells hitting the water could be clearly heard in 
the boat. The access to the innermost part of the Diep was guarded by two fish steamers, which 
crossed the narrow fairway with changing courses. Navigation was particularly difficult for me 
in these narrow waters, as a strong, unpredictable current moved the boat. The only point of 
reference was the white and red bell barrel on the southwest end of the Nieuport Bank, which I 
was only allowed to take bearings from now and then in order to pass the safety line unseen in 
the smooth sea. The boat often ran aground on the sand because the screws found too little water 
and therefore pulled the stern into the sand. So the boat was always several degrees stern-heavy, 
which made it easier to get stuck, and the boat only made slow progress. 

16:30 p.m. I had to give up the attack within the security line when the boat got stuck 
again. In terms of navigation and diving technology, a submarine venture in this flowing and 
shallow water would be too difficult. I put the boat on the bottom and waited for it to get dark 
before attacking the monitors that might be at anchor." 

In the meantime, however, they had found the fire from the coast to be so effective that 
they quickly got out of range. They also believed they had been attacked twice by submarines, 
although it must be doubted that they actually saw "U 12" during his attack attempts. In any case, 
however, they had disappeared when "U 12" was 18:00 showed up for the intended night attack. 
It therefore steered back to the Middelkerke Bank's red bucket, reported from there the negative 
result of his attacks on Ostend and lay aground after the battery had been charged. On the next 
morning (November 9th) the chief of the naval division, Admiral v. Schréder, the following 
message: “Zeebrugge entry free, 15:30 to 17:30 pm. Running encouraged. Wandelaar lightship 
pulled in, head for Wielingen lightship, from there Zeebrugge pier head between deployed 
fairway buoys. The pilot vehicle is at the Wielingen lightship. " 

The commander did not wait until the afternoon to arrive, however, because he wanted to 
report to the commander-in-chief ashore as soon as possible and personally that the support of 
the army by submarines in West Diep was futile. He also intended to find out as soon as possible 
whether the troops might be fired at from another position at sea that was more easily accessible 
for his boat. At the same time he wanted to find out whether Zeebrugge was already suitable as a 
base for the area of activity assigned to him.*** 
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The wreckage of a steamer near the position of the drawn-in Wandelaar lightship, which had 
obviously hit a mine, made it easier to navigate. From the Wielingen lightship, a pilot officer led 
the boat safely through the mine-free area searched so that "U 12" was the first German 
submarine to anchor in the outer harbor of Zeebrugge around noon. 

At the same time, "U 29", Commander Kapitaénleutnant Plange, who had been standing at 
Noorb and West Hinder on November 8th, stated that the coast was no longer being shelled. Map 
11.) In fact, the last British ships had also been withdrawn to Sheerness that day in order to no 
longer subject them to enemy submarine attacks, especially since the sea flank now appeared 
secure anyway. However, after supplies and ammunition had been replenished, they were held 
together as a closed association so that they could be used again on the coast if necessary. 


This British retreat had not gone unnoticed on the Flemish coast. Therefore, when it left 
Zeebrugge on November 10, "U 12" had to look for targets elsewhere. After a stormy night 
which it had spent on the bottom between the Sandettié and Ruytingen sands, some at a depth of 
34 m the next morning (November 11), with the westerly wind becoming increasingly violent, an 
extraordinarily daring undertaking against South Foreland, about which the commander, 
Kapitaénleutnant Walter Forstmann, commented in the war diary as follows: 

“T intended to take advantage of the enemy’s reduced alertness due to the bad weather to 
advance into the Downs, especially since the heavy seas from the west made it impossible to 
carry out an attack in the channel itself. Only the downs were protected from the westerly winds. 
Continuing the march at 20 m underwater, I adjusted my speed so that I could leave the downs 
again while the water was standing still. 

My undertaking was based on the idea that the appearance of a German submarine on this 
trade route, which is particularly important for England, would make a great impression. I 
intended to achieve this in the absence of war vehicles by shooting down a larger transport 
steamer.” 

Coming from the East Goodwin lightship, "U 12" broke through at 11:30 a.m., unnoticed 
by a torpedo boat with three funnels,” 
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the security in front of the south exit of the Downs, then the commander sighted at 13:00 
immediately before the deal, in the middle of the busy steamship traffic under English, French, 
Dutch and Spanish flags, a British warship, which was stopped about 1,800 m away by a 
steamship and apparently monitored the shipping traffic in front of the Gullstream: as it later 
turned out, the gunboat “Niger”. Kapitaénleutnant Forstmann describes the other events as follows: 

“Because of the current and depth, I couldn't advance any further. 13:03 p.m. Bow shot, | 
to 1% m depth adjustment. The torpedo broke through the water surface once after 300 m 
running distance. Soon afterwards I heard a sharp bang and saw a white and black explosive 
cloud disembark near the bridge. There was a lively movement among the steamers hurrying to 
the aid of the gunboat. 

Leave the downs on a south course at a depth of 20 m. At South Goodwin I wanted to 
take bearings to determine my location and went to 9 m, when the boat broke the surface of the 
water. Immediately a torpedo boat headed for "U 12" at full speed, but the boat reached a depth 
of 15 m in time. A violent shock showed that the torpedo boat was passing over us. A heavy 
object had to be thrown or dragged over the boat Because the people in the foredeck heard the 
din and streaks of chains on the upper deck. The boat went through the jerk from 15 m to 22 m. 
Immediately I changed course to 90 degrees and stayed until 17:00, heading for Out Ruytingen 
Bank , at a depth of 20 m.” (Siege text sketch 6.) 

When "U 12" appeared at 17:00, a hurricane-like west-northwest raced. In contrast to the 
previous evening, the beacons on the English coast had been extinguished. Lying at a depth of 33 
m, the boat lurched up to 16 degrees to each side. The following morning (November 12th) the 
north-west storm raged with undiminished strength. English mines were torn from their 
anchorages in great numbers and drifted past the submarine as it headed for Zeebrugge to seek 
refuge there. At 02:40 a.m. Nm. moored "U 12", fully ready for use, in the harbor. 


On the other hand, "U 29" (Plange) was exposed to the full strength of the hurricane on 
this and the following days. It had penetrated the canal from the East Goodwin lightship 
underwater on November 9th, passing six to eight destroyers with two and four funnels unseen 
and spotted a large cruiser with four funnels behind the breakwater at Dover. An English 
submarine that entered there could not be attacked because it was recognized too late.””” 
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In the heavy steamship traffic it passed several hospital ships heading for the French coast. On 
November 10th it stood before Portsmouth. Looking for an opportunity to attack there, it had to 
be at 10:30 a.m. dived quickly in front of a warship-like vehicle. Here it suffered a serious 
accident. As a result of some leaks in the air lines, the boat immediately became very tentative. 
Still caught at the right depth, it soon sank forward again. At that moment the aft down elevator, 
which was supposed to counteract this movement, failed due to the breakage of the drive chain. 
The boat fell to sixty-five feet, touched the bottom, and then shot to the surface, maintaining the 
slope. Due to the high pressure, the exhaust slide and valves had become leaky. From now on, 
the boat could only dive in emergencies and was no longer able to counter the counteraction to 
be expected in the eastern exit of the channel. The commandant therefore decided, following the 
example of "U 20" (Droescher), to march back around Ireland and Scotland. Setting the British 
flag and returning the greetings of the passing steamers, it sailed through the middle of the canal 
to the west and reached the Atlantic Ocean unhindered on the 11th. This received the boat with a 
heavy westerly storm, which, turning right in the following days, soon increased to a hurricane 
and pursued it with undiminished violence until it entered the North Sea. Nautical charts of these 
areas were not on board. Flemmings German English French Russian naval warfare map and the 
river Atlas were used for navigation. For seven days, the machine personnel could not get to the 
air, while the seamen suffered badly from the torrential seas and the cold, especially since their 
stuff could not be dried. Nevertheless, by applying all efforts day and night, it was possible to 
make the rear down elevator and the high-pressure air compressor ready for use again (1). 

Even so, the boat was only partially submersible and was therefore only saved when it 
reached shallower sea depths near Hanstholm on the Danish coast on November 16, where it 
could be swept to the bottom in the event of a pursuit. "U 29" arrived in Wilhelmshaven on 
November 17th. 


Two days later, "U 12" made fast again in Heligoland. The storm had held it back in 
Zeebrugge until the 16th, then after a fruitless attempt to advance to Boulogne despite the very 
bad weather, it started its march back. Hail and snow squalls put it in unexpected danger at Nord 
Hinder. 





1) The machinist Friedrich and Obermaat Schulze stood out in particular. - 
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Text sketch 6. 
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In their protection, a destroyer had approached the boat unnoticed at 2000 m and suddenly 
showered it with heavy shell fire. It was only thanks to the lucky coincidence that a steamer 
passed between this and the submarine, that the latter, running hard to starboard with the utmost 
strength, could disappear under water and continue the march submerged. 


With the return of "U 12" and "U 29" to their homeland and the withdrawal of the British 
naval forces from the Flemish coast, the German and English efforts to gain direct influence at 
sea on the fighting on the mainland initially came to an end. These, too, had come to a 
provisional conclusion after the commanding admiral of the Navy Corps had succeeded in 
putting an end to the constant disquiet from the west in the fierce fighting that began on 
November 9th, thereby securing Ostend more than before. Every step that the German positions 
advanced to the west brought the port further out of the range of fire of the enemy artillery. The 
less space the enemy had to develop east of the Yser estuary, the more difficult a large-scale 
attack in the dune strip was. Lombartzyde had to be taken again under all circumstances. 

On November 9, 16:00 as a result, Colonel Lessing received orders to relieve the 5th and 
8th Battalion of the Navy Infantry Brigade of the 77" Landwehr Regiment in the front positions 
south of the road Middelkerke - Lombartzyde. Lieutenant Colonel v. Bernuth occupied the 
positions north of the road with a battalion of the Navy infantry brigade and 2% companies of the 
sailor artillery regiment 1. The detachment took place after dark without incident. The position 
ran from Villa Escolaire on the beach west of the west end to Bamburgh. The front lines of the 
infantry faced each other at 300 to 400 m. The other parts of the Navy Infantry Brigade located 
in Middelkerke and Wilskerke and those of the 38" Landwehr Brigade received orders to leave 
until 09:00 a.m. to be made available the following day at Middelkerke and Wilskerke, so that 
they could be used from there to attack at any time; The decision on the timing of the infantry 
attack was reserved. The entire artillery located in the sector was put under the command of the 
Kapitins zur See Morsberger; he too should be in position until the next morning and at 09:00 
ready to fire fine. 


The night deepened calmly.””” 
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On November 10th, the artillery, for the first time not bothered by sea, opened fire at the 
time ordered. First and foremost, the batteries standing in the dunes northwest of Nieuport on the 
western Yseruser, the farms at the Palingbruk bridge and the houses on the south bank of the 
Nieuport - Plasschendaele canal were under fire. (Map 11.) The enemy responded from positions 
that were only partially visible; It did not inflict any appreciable losses on the German artillery, 
but it was overlooked that an attack by the infantry was not yet in place. At 13:30 pm. it was 
therefore ordered that the division should not attack until the next day. The command in the right 
section north of the Ostend - Westende road was given to Major General v. Wichmann, assigned 
to Colonel Lessing on the left section south of the road. The Tagert sailor regiment in Ostend 
received orders to transfer his reserves with the 2nd battalion of the 2nd sailor artillery regiment 
under the command of Korvettenkapitin v. Waldeyer - Hartz, who had been brought in from 
Bruges, to unite and also to keep them ready. In the evening the order to attack was issued for the 
next day: 

"Tomorrow the division will attack opponents between Meer and Noter Dyk, take 
possession of his positions and advance to the western edge of the dunes and the southern edge 
of Lombartzyde." 


The troops of the two sections should be under cover of darkness until 07:30 a.m. the 
11th to be provided. 

At night, a few patrols were driven up on the right wing in the dune area, which came 
into small skirmishes with the enemy guardians. Strong enemy infantry positions were found in 
front of Lombartzyde. Nieuport was kept under slow fire. On the morning of November 11, the 
artillery fight was initially continued. The detachment v. Waldeyer was called in to the battle site 
of the division on the crocodile. At 13:15 p.m. the infantry was ordered to attack; it was carried 
out with determination and success in both stages. Around 16:00 p.m. Lombartzyde was in 
German possession; Lieutenant Dehning of the Navy Infantry Brigade was the first to reach the 
enemy position on the south-eastern edge of the town; the far edge of the village was occupied 
and held. In the dune section, advancing and shooting was made more difficult by violent 
sandstorms blowing against them (wind force 8, west); for the most part, the rifles became 
unusable after just a few shots. The Ist Battalion of the Naval Infantry Brigade writes about it in 
his combat report:””* 
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“The attack stood about 1% hours before "K 2" and "K. 3" until the leader of the "K. 3 ", 
Lieutenant von Keyferlingk, with parts of his and the 2nd company, launched a flank attack on 
the opponent's positions at the Polder [diked marshes]. This succeeded, and since the Bernuth 
area had meanwhile also been won, "K. 2" and "3" as on the other parts of the front, the attack in 
tremendous momentum up to the designated end position (Lombartzyde road - Lombartzyde 
Bains) on that the flag of the "K. 4" located in the Bernuth section was unveiled and carried 
forward (1) so that it could be seen from afar." 

Around 16:30 p.m. the commanded end position was reached. Another advance as far as 
the canal, which was intended shortly after dark, turned out to be inappropriate in the hurricane- 
like storm and rain. The troops therefore also dug into the positions they had reached here. The 
night passed without any particular incident. On November 12th, the troops standing in the dunes 
pushed forward to the canal at dawn, took numerous prisoners who had not been able to return 
because of the bridge was destroyed by our artillery fire, and took hold of the canal's mouth. The 
commanded positions were thus achieved all along the line. (Map 11.) 

According to prisoners' statements, the 11 battalions of the naval division had faced the 
whole of the 81st French Territorial Division, which had also been reinforced. The naval 
division's total losses during the three days were substantial. They amounted to: 14 officers, 175 
men dead, 23 officers and 553 men wounded. However, the losses on the enemy side were 
apparently much greater. The number of prisoners alone amounted to about 800 men. 

The goal was fully achieved: Ostend was now deprived of any direct threat from the land. 
From the sea, however, from Cadzand on the Dutch border to the mouth of the Yser there was a 
coastline of about 50 km to defend, which borders the sea with a belt of dunes of varying widths 
and heights that nowhere exceed a few hundred meters. Behind it stretched the fat polder and 
marshland with fine meadows and pastures, criss-crossed by numerous ditches, by low bushes 
and tall rows of trees, often flooded or marshy in winter. 





1) Vice Sergeant Lessing falls with the flag, but Sergeant Juergensen takes the place and 
carries it forward to the troops. si 
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The importance of this area for naval warfare is evident from the following consideration 
(1): Two waterways connect Bruges with the sea. The canal leading to Ostend dates from the 
first half of the 17th century and was later deepened and widened: like the port and lock systems 
of Ostend itself, it is navigable for medium-sized vehicles, including torpedo boats and 
submarines, but not larger ships to use. After long negotiations, in 1895 the construction of the 
new port of Zeebrugge and the Bruges - Zeebrugge Canal was decided: in 1907 the facilities 
were put into operation. The genesis of this plan and the actual reasons for its realization are not 
completely cleared up. It may be that in the original plan the intention was decisive to make the 
"dead Bruges" an old sea-trading town again and to create a purely Belgian seaport accessible to 
large ships independently of the partly Dutch Scheldt estuary. The widely discussed assumption 
that Zeebrugge was largely built with English money is therefore very likely, because with the 
lively connection between the English and Belgian general staff, England had to be concerned 
with getting a suitable port of departure for its field army, but no documentary evidence of this 
was found in Belgium at the time. 

The port of Zeebrugge is formed by a 2500 m long, mighty, wide breakwater jutting out 
into the sea as a quarter circle, the head of which is 1100 m from the beach. In order to prevent 
silting up, the otherwise stone pier not far from the foot is interrupted for a length of 300 m by an 
iron pile bridge. The outer wall of the breakwater supports a high wall of concrete blocks to 
protect against the surf. The usable length of the quay on the inside is around 1500 m, the water 
depth of the port averaged around 7 m at low tide in 1914, but has not decreased significantly in 
the course of the war. The break in the stone pier proved more disadvantageous than useful; 
instead of washing through it, the current running along the coast carried off large masses of 
sand and silt in the harbor basin. The existing dredging equipment was not sufficient to 
counteract these effects. The pier already had railroad tracks, some halls, sheds and cranes. 

The Zeebrugge lock is over 150 m long; the water depth in the entrance is 6 m at low tide, 
so it can be used for war vehicles up to the small cruiser. 





1) See maps 8 and i asa 
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The same applies to the canal, which leads in a 10 km long, dead straight line to the city of 
Bruges and ends on the north side in three contiguous harbor ceilings, a western, a slightly 
shorter eastern and a north side basin: the facilities are located in the course of the War has been 
expanded. 

A connecting canal running through Bruges establishes the connection between the 
Ostend and the Zeebrugger Canal. An inland canal continues from Bruges to Ghent, navigable 
for vehicles up to large torpedo boats after they have been emptied; From Ghent it goes down the 
Scheldt to Antwerp, but this connection is only suitable for smaller types of boats because of the 
steep curvature of the fairway. 

A main arm of the Scheldt estuary, the Wielingen fairway, also passes directly below the 
eastern part of the Flemish coast. Of the remaining fairways of the estuary, the Deurloo, the 
Ostgat and the Ostschelde, only the narrow Ostgat, which passes close to the island of Walcheren 
and Vlissingen, is navigable for deep-going ships. The other two were only used by fishing 
vessels during peacetime. A little west of the longitude of Cadzand - the exact course of the 
sovereign border was controversial under international law - up to the Belgian border northwest 
of Antwerp the Scheldt is Dutch sovereign waters, so it was closed to the naval forces of the 
watring powers; The passage of merchant ships was also subject to restrictions. As a result, the 
port facilities, docks and workshops of Antwerp for German warfare could only be used to a 
limited extent. 

The plan to widen and deepen the inland waterway from Antwerp via Ghent to Bruges, in 
order to allow at least large torpedo and submarines to pass through, has been considered several 
times by the Naval Corps. which would have justified such work, later there was a lack of 
manpower and building materials, and in the meantime they had committed themselves to 
important facilities in the Zeebrugge - Ostend triangle. After all, Antwerp was used from the start 
for the construction of small submarines and minesweepers ("A" boats), which were not trusted 
to travel across the open North Sea from home; Ghent was later joined by the German circle 
shipyard. 

The decisive factor for the strategic evaluation of the Flemish ports was their proximity to 
the English south-east coast, especially its most important part, the Thames estuary, and also to 
the Dover - Calais strait and the English Channel in general.°”° 
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The distances from Zeebrugge to the Thames estuary and Dover Strasse are around 70 nm - for 
torpedo boats that doesn't mean a four-hour march - only the fourth part of the route from the 
Elbe estuary to the same points. Light forces could therefore advance from Flanders to these 
important combat areas in one night of medium length, operate there and return to the port of 
departure. The same was not possible from any point in the German Bight, because only the 
darkness, in which a capital ship is not feared by torpedo boats but a welcome target, allows the 
detached use of torpedo boat formations. For submarines, too, the geographical location of the 
Flemish bases meant a considerable shortening of the approach and return routes to the most 
important areas of activity. 

The difficulties which, on the other hand, had to arise from the English neighborhood - 
the French fleet was not counted at all from the first day - for the naval conduct of the Naval 
Corps were obvious. As long as batteries of the heaviest caliber were not set up in sufficient 
numbers, the coast and its ports were exposed to bombardment by long-range ship guns at any 
time. Occasional bombardments at great distances or during night advances could not be 
prevented even by the strongest artillery defense. Own mine barriers to protect the coast could be 
used almost without restrictions in tactical terms, as long as this did not prohibit reliance on own 
naval forces; but at first there was a lack of floating means to work at greater distances from the 
coast. In addition, the enemy was always able to clear the fairway again where the German 
batteries could not reach it. 

The possibility of blocking operations was always close at hand because of the 
geographically open coast; Such undertakings had to be easy on the enemy as long as the 
defensive measures had not reached a high degree of perfection. Likewise, enemy mine barriers 
were to be expected as a counteraction, at the latest as soon as one became a nuisance to the 
enemy on the water. However, the large tidal range made it easier to find and clear mines in the 
entire southern Hoofden area. Electricity and loose ground affected the anchorage's durability. 
The coast outside the two ports was not very suitable for a major landing. The offshore sands, on 
which there is almost constant surf, and the current that runs parallel to the beach make 
disembarking large numbers of troops extremely difficult.””” 
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Larger ships have to stay several thousand meters away from the coast, so the actual landing 
would have had to take place in numerous unprotected boats and booms, which the defender's 
machine gun fire could have ruinous, quite apart from the nautical difficulties of handling. But 
even these flat vehicles could not drive onto the dry beach, the crews would have had to wade 
the last stretch through the water and then still have to negotiate the belt of dunes that dominated 
the area. 

An attempt to land suddenly in the ports of Ostend and Zeebrugge itself was more likely. 
Given the proximity of the enemy coast, sudden raids at night and unseen weather had to be 
reckoned with, as they had often played a role in British war history. 

Under these circumstances the situation was not an easy one for the naval division, which, 
with very limited military forces, almost no artillery, and with very inadequate technical and 
nautical aids, faced the most powerful naval enemy directly at its gates. In addition, the fighting 
on the land front, only a few kilometers away, required full attention; every step of the enemy to 
the east put Ostend in grave danger anew. Naval forces were initially not available to the division 
at all. 

So it was understandable that in spite of the aggressive spirit which the Admiral v. 
Schroder was incessantly animated, but the attention during the first period, as far as the coast 
and naval warfare came into question, was devoted entirely to expansion and defense. 

The first foundations for all subsequent activities of the Division and the Navy Corps 
were laid in the weeks and months that followed. 

The guidelines were given in an order issued by the Chief of the General Staff of the 
Field Army on October 25th as follows: 

"1. After occupying the ports of the Belgian north coast, the main task of the naval 
division, as already indicated in the Supreme Cabinet Order of August 29, 1914, is the guerrilla 
war against England. The ports of the Belgian and northern French coasts are to be occupied by 
the naval division, as far as this task requires, as the right wing of the army advances. The parts 
of the naval division that are currently being used for other tasks are to be replaced as quickly as 
possible and made available to the commander of the naval division for this purpose.” 
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2. A naval station is set up in the occupied stretch of coast. A proposal for the 
delimitation of the station area of the naval station shall be presented to His Majesty in 
agreement with the Governor General. 

3. The chief of this naval station is directly subordinate to His Majesty the Emperor, but 
has to comply immediately with requests from the Governor General for the provision of troops 
to suppress civil unrest or to repel enemy attacks. 

4. The governor-general remains with the governor-general within the station area. 

Following this, I inform you that Major Siegert, assigned to the General Staff of the Field 
Army, has been commissioned by me to make preparations for an air flight over the sea. I 
reserve the management of this company. A request is still being made about the involvement of 
the naval division for this purpose." 

The aviation enterprise mentioned here, which was supposed to be directed against 
London, was, however, abandoned after various considerations and preparatory work, since the 
technology of aviation at that time proved to be insufficiently developed for such tasks. 

The subordination and affiliation of the naval division to the general government in 
various points resulted from the assumption that the land front would shortly shift further to the 
west, so that the area around Bruges would be on the same level as the governorate in terms of 
maintenance. Shortly after the divisional command, Lieutenant General v. Kramsta as "Governor 
of West Flanders" together with staff and civil administration as well as the district chief, 
Colonel Count von Schwerin, came to Bruges While waiting for some time, they were detached 
and used in other positions. For the naval divisional commander, the situation was simpler and 
clearer than would have been the case if various departments had been located side by side. 

On October 28, the naval division was tactically subordinate to A. D. K. 4 in matters of 
land warfare, whose commander-in-chief was Duke Albrecht von Wiirttemberg; he has always 
shown great benevolence to the Navy. 

On November 3, the State Secretary in Antwerp initiated the expansion of the division 
into a corps by the very highest cabinet order and the division commander was appointed 
commanding admiral of the marine corps under the direct subordination of his majesty the 
emperor. 
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The geographical delimitation of the station area was finally made in a supplementary 
order of February 8, 1915, and it was then enclosed: 

a) in the east through the Belgian-Dutch border, 

b) in the south by the Moerhuizen - Maldegem - Erneghem lines, 

c) in the west through the borders of the occupied area, 

d) in the north by the sea. 

In the long course of the war, which made it necessary to move larger army units to and 
from, even in the coastal area, the borders drawn here could not be maintained with such 
sharpness; even the righteous of the station chief never came to fruition in full. In particular, the 
economic independence of the Marine Corps was later subject to major restrictions. A long- 
standing war of position, the organization of a great defensive battle in Flanders, a tightly 
summarized economic policy right behind the front had not been expected when this order was 
issued. The immediate position of the commanding admiral was maintained by the change of 
time. The main purpose that the State Secretary of the Reich Marine Office had in mind was also 
achieved when, against various objections from other quarters, he obtained the granting of such 
extensive powers to the Commanding Admiral from His Majesty the Emperor: freedom of action 
for the Navy Corps in the expansion of the Coast and definition of the idea that the navy should 
establish a new base on Flemish soil. It was not only about fighting, but also about organizing 
creatively and building up generously. The spirit and content of those important first 
arrangements had an impact, even when the form had to partially disappear. 

On December 15, the enemy made one more attempt to throw the German troops back on 
Lombartzyde or Middelkerke. He surprisingly crossed the Yser estuary on stoops and Lausstegen 
north of Nieuport and tried to advance on the eastern bank, but was repulsed, losing 450 
prisoners. Another surprising advance on December 16 suffered the same fate in the polder 
[diked marsh] section, even if the foremost German positions in the dunes were pushed back by 
about 300 m. A counterattack was omitted, however, since the new line was located on the dune 
tops overlooking the Yseruser and thus seemed to offer some advantages for the time being.*° 
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On December 4, the 2nd Navy Division had meanwhile taken over the section south of 
the Plasschendaele Canal as far as Schoorbakke, which had previously been occupied by the 
Guard Cavalry Division. The commanding admiral attached importance to the fact that this 
section would be subordinate to him, because a large part of the artillery, which covered the 
enemy dune positions, had to be displayed there, so the uniformity of the command seemed to be 
desirable for an effective summary. So now the situation developed which, with a few 
interruptions and deviations, remained until the end of the war. The later frequent withdrawal of 
the Navy brigade for use on the main combat fronts and the associated formation of a special 
Navy division in the summer of 1916 then made it necessary to push army units into the 
positions on the Yser estuary several times, but essentially it remained that the 1** Navy Division 
the coastal defense, the Phil | avy Division the land front. 

Both fronts were kept almost unchanged until the October days of 1918, when the 
Supreme Army Command had to order the evacuation of the coast because of the enemy advance 
near Ypres. 

The participation of the Navy Corps in the events of the land war during the first months 
of the war has thus been broadly outlined. It was necessary because these events laid the 
groundwork for the whole development of the corps. 

From now on, the presentation will be all the more limited to its actual area, the sea and 
coastal war. 


If one finally looks at the fighting on the coast of Flanders on a larger scale, it ended with 
the result that, although the allies had to give up all hope of a quick reconquest of the lost 
Belgian territories, the Germans on the other hand had no way to Calais (1) In anticipation of a 
decisive battle on the water to be fought later, the use of naval forces on both sides had been 
remarkably small in relation to the significance of the outcome of these battles. It is true that the 
geographical conditions for intervention from the sea were much more unfavorable for the 
German fleet than for the British, since the struggle took place immediately in front of the bases 
of the latter. In the opposite case, in fights on the mainland near Esbjerg or on islands like 
Borkum, for example 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page o54m 
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the German naval forces have hardly shown the restraint that the English did before Nieuport; 
the attack on Yarmouth had already shown that despite all the inhibitions of a strategic defensive 
that had been recommended, the greater air of enterprise was on the German side. Neither then 
nor in the further course of the war did the English dare to act in the same way against Borkum, 
Nordernery or Sylt. The possibilities which arose out of the English reluctance, as revealed by 
the Yarmouth enterprise, were, coming very close to the facts, in the war diary of S.M.S. "Von 
der Tann", Kapitan z. S. Hahn, summarized as follows: 

“In spite of the very bright night, no English observation forces were found during the 
advance to the roadstead at Yarmouth. The lack of a strong English outpost position in the 
Kentish Knock - Haak lightship line, which previously existed, raises the question of whether the 
English fleet is adequately guarding its North Sea coast and the channel entrance by light forces 
in addition to the tasks that otherwise fall to it is able to carry out. It seems as if gaps were 
inevitably created here, since it cannot be assumed that the British do not see the need for such 
surveillance. But even with an outpost position at Kentish Knock and an associated earlier 
notification of the enemy about our advance, no superior enemy forces could have been deployed 
against us, since, according to the previous news, such a high and concentrated readiness of 
superior battleship and cruiser formations with the enemy was not available and will hardly be 
able to be carried out. In any case, we should be able to be informed about this in good time. It 
therefore appears to be promising that such attacks against the English coast with strong forces 
may intercept and destroy occasionally weaker British units, which advance on the basis of 
reports about parts of our separate armed forces." 

The vigorous repetition of such an advance as far as the enemy coast was soon to show 
whether the partial successes hoped for in these explanations could be achieved.*”” 
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Attachment 1. 


Dutch note to the German ambassador in The Hague 


of October 28, 1914 on the non- internment of the castaways 
from " Cresssy "," Aboukir " and " Hogue " (1). 


(Compilation of some matters dealt with by the Dutch Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the period 
from October 1915 to July 1916, 1916, pp. 27, 28.) 


Convention X of 1907, concerning the application of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention to naval warfare, deals in Article 12 with rescued sick shipwrecked persons who are 
on board etc. of neutral merchant ships. With regard to these persons, the article grants a warship 
of a belligerent power the right to demand their extradition. The explanation issued in 1907 ( 
Actes et documents , tome III, part 565) shows that the expression "warship of a warring party" 
means a warship belonging to the opposing party of the persons in question (... .. JJ y trouve des 
blessés, des malades, des naufragés; il a le droit absolu de les considérer comme ses prisonniers 
.....). Article 14 also determines what can happen to the perceived persons who are recruited 
into prisoners of war in this way. One of the possibilities provided for in Article 14 is that the 
said prisoners of war are brought to a neutral port. In this case, Article 15 also provides that if 
they are disembarked there with the consent of the local authorities, they must be guarded by the 
neutral state in such a way that they cannot participate in the hostilities again. 

As is clear from the above shows, the convention does not have the case provided that a 
neutral merchant ship rescued, sick shipwrecked one party has on board, no encounters warship 
of the counterparty. In the absence of a provision in this regard, the Dutch Government did not 
have the right to intern the abovementioned English sailors. This right cannot be derived from 
Article 13 of the aforementioned Convention, because this Article deals exclusively with the 
special case of rescued, sick shipwrecked persons being taken on board a warship of a neutral 
power. It is clear that in this particular case the neutral power must be obliged to prevent persons 
from participating again in the acts of war; for by the fact that they were admitted on board the 
neutral ship they were deprived of the right of capture which the aforementioned Article 12 
grants to a warship of the opposing party. 

The lack of a contractual provision, by virtue of which the Dutch government would have 
been obliged to intern the above-mentioned English sailors, is opposed to the section in the 
report by Professor Renzult (Actes et documents 1907, Part I, p. 76) , in which it is expressly 
stated that that when a neutral merchant ship, which has accidentally taken in sick shipwrecked 
people who have been rescued, comes into a neutral port without encountering a cruiser 





1) The Dutch text for the translation is taken from "Seekriegsrecht im Weltkriege", a 
collection of diplomatic notes and other documents. Compiled on behalf of the State Secretary of 
the Reich Marine Office. Berlin 1916.°”° 
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or has been in contact with him, the persons who landed the neutral merchant ship do not fall 
under the provisions of Article 15 of the Convention, but find them free. 

The Netherlands, which have ratified Convention X of 1907, which has been mentioned 
several times, are bound to comply with the provisions of this Convention and the declarations 
made in connection with it, regardless of the fact that England has not ratified the 
Convention.Germany, which has also ratified the convention, can not complain that the 
Netherlands are acting exactly in accordance with the spirit of the convention. 

The conduct of the Dutch government does not conflict with the provision in Article 3 of 
the Dutch declaration of neutrality. The English sailors mentioned were at the moment when she 
and the board of the "Titan" "Flora" were taken in the Netherlands "guests", by temporarily 
remain in this country is the character as a "guest" for the said British sailors not lost. 

The foregoing does not, of course, apply in the event that the rescued persons were 
picked up on the high seas. If those who were rescued by war leaders had been admitted into the 
territorial waters after a sea battle, then Article 3 of the neutrality provisions would have been 
applicable.*™* 
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Appendix 2. 


Wilhelmshaven, September 25, 1914. 


Memorandum from the fleet chief to the chief of the admiralty's staff at 
the headquarters on the need to change the order of operations for the 
North Sea dated September 25, 1914. 


On September 22nd it was intended to anchor the big cruisers SMS ships "Seydlitz", 
"Moltke" and "Von der Tann" to start an advance on the English guard line Scotland — Norway. 
Two enemy squadrons with a strength of 28 ships, including or perhaps also the six ships of the 
1“ Battlecruiser Squadron, reported in the Skagerrak on September 20 and 21. Far superior 
armed forces would therefore very likely have been drawn onto our armored cruisers and would 
have been north of them from Horns Riff can cut the way back to the German Bight. 

The postponement of the advance, which was welcomed with great joy, gives me the 
reason to point out that such undertakings can only be undertaken without the danger of 
encountering far superior enemy armed forces if there is reliable information that such armed 
forces are not in the vicinity of the area of operation of our cruisers stand. But this will only be 
the case in exceptional cases. An exceptional position by the entire high seas armed forces is 
therefore usually necessary. In my opinion, an undertaking with the entire ocean-going armed 
forces offers the best prospect of a battle with part of the enemy fleet. 

On the other hand, we impose restrictions on the operational order and the Highest 
Willing Opinion, repeatedly communicated by Your Excellency, with regard to such use of the 
high seas; because it should be waited afterwards with the deployment of the high seas. sa 
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Charcoal filling, lighten up to 1700 tons. Keeping the canal draft permanently at the moment 
would mean that these ships would not be ready for action, as they lacked coal protection and 
had to be trimmed coal by nautical staff very soon. From the beginning of November the 
conditions are more favorable. 

On the evening of September 24th, all cruisers ready for use and most of the torpedo 
boats and submarines were sent to the Baltic Sea; The strongest squadrons and armored cruisers 
that remained in the North Sea were completely paralyzed, while the use of the weak small 
cruisers without support, i.e. before the armored cruisers and battleship squadrons arrived in the 
Baltic Sea, is in my opinion not harmless and could lead to combat situations like on August 28th. 
For a successful action against strong English armed forces, in my opinion, it would be necessary 
for the high seas forces to join forces under unified leadership. 

I ask Your Excellency to give his Majesty a lecture on my assessment of our strategic 
situation and, if possible, to obtain: 

1. A greater freedom of action for my resolutions than is expressed in the telegram of 
September 19th, especially to the effect that the fleet may undertake larger forays outside of the 
German Bight when the opportunity arises, even at the risk of it perhaps comes to battle with 
superior enemy forces. 

2. Opening of the path through the Belte (1). The latter cannot be a military disadvantage 
for us even if England were to move part of the theater of war at sea to the Baltic Sea. Only then 
will the strategic advantages of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal really come to the fore. The history of 
naval warfare also teaches that the relocation of the theater of war to the Baltic Sea has always 
brought the British only disadvantages, never advantages. The use of submarines in the Baltic 
Sea would be very difficult for the enemy due to the fact that it is more than twice as far from 
fine home ports in the absence of a nearby base. 

3. Unified use of the high seas armed forces wherever larger undertakings are required 
and strong enemy armed forces must be reckoned with. 

4. However, if His Majesty the Kaiser expressly wishes to postpone the deployment of 
our fleet for reasons that cannot be overlooked here, I would ask Your Excellency to send me 
official instructions about this. 

signed v. Ingenohl. 





1) See Baltic Sea, Volume I, Chapter 9, in particular page 162.°”° 
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Appendix 3. 
Berlin, September 28, 1914. 


Statement by the deputy chief of the admiralty 
on the memorandum of the fleet chief of September 25, 1914, 
addressed to the chief of the admiralty at headquarters. 


To the letter of the chief of the high seas from 25. b. Mts. is obediently noted: 

1. As your Excellency will have inferred from the memorandum on the advance of September 13th and 
from the submission to the cathedral on September 22nd, I consider it necessary, in accordance with the statements 
made by the chief of the oceans, to make the armed forces advancing as strong as possible. I am challenged that 
either large parts of the high seas fleet must be used for this purpose and supported by the main power in a pick-up 
position, or that the entire high seas fleet should carry out the advance. Such advances, attacked against inferior parts 
of the enemy, offer, as the ocean chief emphasizes, good prospects of bringing about a valuable balance of forces. In 
order to be able to carry out the undertakings with sufficient security, the approach must be based on reliable news 
or good long-range reconnaissance by airships. A quick decision and the possibility of taking advantage of favorable 
circumstances are necessary. The main requirement is therefore that the chief of the oceans has full freedom of 
action. The original O command gives him this. For he expressly emphasizes that favorable opportunities for 
striking must be used even if a balance of forces has not yet been brought about. The telegram of September 19, 
mentioned by the chief of the oceans, which is not known here, apparently restricts this freedom, as does the 
information previously sent to the chief of the oceans. If this is not the case, I consider it necessary that the chief of 
the oceans be given specific instructions on the behavior to be observed. He must either be given the freedom to take 
advantage of favorable positions that arise, using the entire ocean-going fleet, or he must be given specific 
instructions to avoid the battle until a time to be determined later. Then, in my opinion, the order for the operation 
would have to be changed in such a way that even favorable opportunities for striking cannot be used for the time 
being. 

I doubt that advances, if they are clearly and well planned, surprising, energetic and at the same time 
carried out with the necessary caution, will bring us complete success without having to come to battle immediately. 
Such repeated advances force the English fleet to keep a closer look at our fleet, therefore to come out of their 
secured positions and come close to us. This increases our chances of bringing torpedo boats and submarines to 
them and surprisingly destroying parts of them. In my opinion, one should not be deterred from waging war like this 
by occasional losses. I think that such offensive activity, if we always act strongly in one place, will bring us fewer 
losses than the defensive with dispersed guards. The undoubtedly very serious submarine danger can be reduced, if 
not eliminated, by running out at night and using shallow water. 

It is not possible to keep a modern fleet in the ports for the long term as it has been up to now without 
serious damage to it. Your strength is used up, your quick wittedness is lost. If it is suddenly faced with a big task, 


possibly the decision, there is a risk of loss*”’. 
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In my opinion, these points of view are of decisive importance compared to the political 
backlogs that speak for the arrest of the fleet. A fleet that has lain in ports throughout the war and 
never struck is a less important political factor than a fleet that has shown what it can do. 

After all, I do not want to fail to urge Your Excellency to have His Majesty lift the 
restrictive instructions. 

2. The challenge of the high seas chief that he must fight the battle immediately if the 
hostile bulk appears in front of the German Bight, goes too far in my opinion. If the hostile bulk 
comes into our waters, it gives us the best possible opportunity to bring about the balance of 
forces aimed at in the order of operations. It is in the sphere of action of our submarines and 
torpedo boats and the prospects of damaging it sensitively are very favorable if these armed 
forces take an energetic approach. I do not believe that if our light forces take full advantage of 
such a favorable position, there is a danger that the reputation of our navy and the fighting spirit 
of the crews will suffer if the battle is not fought immediately. This will prevent the successes of 
our light armed forces that can then certainly be expected. 

3. I do not think that the planned use of Danish waters as a line of retreat is right, but its 
use as a line of retreat in an emergency for dispersed armed forces is indispensable. In my 
opinion, a retreat through the Danish waters has the great disadvantage that our armed forces are 
endangered by the following enemy destroyers, which must be expected, given the narrowness of 
the waters. For this reason, a battle in the Skagerrak or Kattegat does not seem appropriate either. 
In such a case, as it happened in the last few days, when armed forces were starting in the 
Skagerrak, our submarines have the best possible opportunity to seriously damage them. Such an 
undertaking, however, must be started immediately and with sufficient resources in order to 
promise success. As far as is known here, only two submarines were attacked against the English 
armed forces in the Skagerrak, and the approach came very late, so that it is doubtful whether it 
will be successful. 

I believe that if we conduct submarine operations and mine warfare more energetically 
and more actively than before and without paying too much attention to the material, we can 
count on good results. 

4. With regard to the statements made by the chief of the oceans about the demonstrations 
in the Baltic Sea, I do not consider it necessary to drag the entire fleet to the Baltic Sea for this 
purpose. In my opinion, in such cases a strong protection of the western Baltic Sea is sufficient, 
especially the southern exits of the Belte. I did not think that such demonstrations were right at 
all. In general, the success of a demonstration is disproportionate to what is at stake and the 
damage it causes to serious warfare in the North Sea. I consider it urgent that the warfare in the 
Baltic Sea should be hardened in favor of those against our strongest enemy within the 
framework of the O-Order for the Baltic theater. Otherwise it is to be feared that we would like 
to let the favorable opportunities for strikes against the English fleet pass unused. 

signed: Behncke.*”* 
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Appendix 4. 


Charleville, October 6, 1914. 


The imperial will of October 6, 1914. (1). 


Aside from the Chief of the Naval Cabinet: 
Received from His Majesty following the October 6th talk. 
signed: v. Miiller. 

U. and R. Mr. Admiral v. Pohl. 

I advise against getting a special approval note from His Majesty. 

In fact, everything is approved in the lecture that is outlined in the letter, that is, that can 
also be issued with full authorization. 

I have allowed some editorial changes that we consider useful to be indicated in pencil. 

signed: v. Miiller. 
October 6, 1914, 12:30 p.m. 


On the presentation of the letter of the Imperial Command of September 25th have 
graciously deigned to command His Majesty the Emperor: 

1. The development of the war situation at night it is absolutely necessary that the fleet 
initially (as far as possible) remains in its existence and does not expose itself to the possibility 
of coming to battle with superior enemy forces. 

His Majesty points out that the existence of the fleet, ready to strike, has so far kept the 
coasts of the North and Baltic Seas free from the enemy and that trade with the neutral countries 
in the area of the Baltic Sea could be resumed. 

The fleet saves the army from having to protect the coasts and enables the necessary 
troops to be deployed in the field. 

After a battle, even if it is fought out successfully, the influence of the fleet will diminish 
in the face of the numerical superiority of the enemy and the attitude of the neutrals will be 
adversely affected under the pressure of the enemy fleet. 

His Majesty therefore orders that the fleet hold back and avoid actions which could lead 
to greater losses. However, this should not exclude the possibility that, in accordance with the O 
command issued by the Most High, favorable opportunities must be used to harm the enemy, but 
always with a view to avoiding greater losses. 

A use of the fleet outside the German Bight, which the enemy z. B. strives for by his 
movements in the Skagerrak, lies outside the favorable opportunities mentioned in the O-order. 

It would also not correspond to His Majesty's intentions if the battle were accepted with 
stronger forces in the German Bight if the enemy appeared, since then, as the Imperial Command 
also points out, damage by submarines is certain before the start of the fight must be expected. 





1) The words in brackets indicate changes by the head of cabinet.>”” 
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His Majesty the Emperors reserve the right to decide for themselves when the fleet will 
be deployed, which has not yet come (given the general political situation). 

On the other hand, His Majesty orders that the war with submarines, torpedo boats and 
mines be vigorously pursued, but that the maintenance of the submarines and torpedo boats be 
kept in mind so that they are not missing in the later stages of the war after the occupation of the 
Belgian-French coast and the torpedo boats can be expected on the day of the decision. 

His Majesty also approves of the action taken by the large cruisers to harm the enemy in 
the North Sea. 

2. His Majesty has found great satisfaction in the conduct of the war at sea so far and, as I 
have already communicated orally to the chief of the oceans, he has the fullest appreciation for 
the great benefit that the services and the waiting attitude of the fleet have so far had for the 
conduct of the war. 

His Majesty the Kaiser expect from the spirit of the leaders and the crews that he will not 
suffer from the wait-and-see attitude and that His Majesty can count on the fleet when the very 
Highest believes the time for deployment has come. 

3. The reopening of the path through the Belte is not possible in the current political 
situation. Nor is it in the military's interest, because with the low coal reserves of our shallow 
armed forces and the lack of an operational base in the north of the Belte, the use of the 
Skagerrak as a sorting gate is hardly of any greater use. On the other hand, the closing of the 
Belte by Denmark and Sweden provides greater security against the penetration of light enemy 
forces into the Baltic Sea. However, this does not exclude the possibility of armed forces that 
have been split off from returning through the Little Belt in an emergency, but this is not planned 
for. 

The use of the Little Belt in an emergency will also have a detrimental effect on 
Denmark's now benevolent neutrality and (certainly) give rise to countermeasures by England, 
which are better avoided (would cause us great difficulties). 


signed: v. Pohl.*'° 
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Excerpt from the war diary of the chief of the I Squadron, 
Vice Admiral v. Lans, September 15, 1914. 


The deliberate withholding of the English fleet suggests whether it is right to seek contact 
with the enemy by advances, or whether it is more correct to wait for the enemy only in the 
German Bight, assuming that he has to come one day. 

If advances are made with the whole fleet, the following results Comparison: 


Comparison of the advantages and disadvantages of an open water battle with a battle in 
the German Bight, especially with a horizontal a = and B = barrier. 

1. Dangers of repeated advances. 

a) It will probably be possible at most once or twice to return undamaged to the German 
Bight after an advance. As soon as the enemy realizes that we are making advances, he will 
certainly damage us with submarines, torpedoes, boats and mines.>!! 
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That this will occur through submarines is to be assumed with a high degree of probability from the first advance. 
b) It will be the case that the cruiser and the main body will crumble before a battle even occurs. It can 
easily happen that the enemy does not have to risk a battle at all, because he is sufficiently damaging us on these 
journeys anyway. 
c) Apart from the moral influence, the sacrifices made are futile, there a battle is unlikely to occur under 
such circumstances. 


2. Lack of cruisers. 

The prerequisites for such advances and thus an open water battle are numerous cruisers that we do not 
have. The consequences of this inferiority on cruisers are: 

a) Our cruisers will wear themselves out in the cruiser battles that constantly take place around the mass. 

b) It is impossible that we can get in touch with the hostile mass in order to use our torpedo boats and to 
repay the same with the same. 

It is precisely the cautious conduct of war on the part of the enemy that leads to the conclusion with 
certainty that the enemy does not hold back a large part, especially when he sees that he can harm us without 
inserting a large part. 

c) Even if the hostile main body takes part in battle, the inevitable prerequisite for a tactically favorable 
starting position is the presence of a strong reconnaissance that gains contact with the enemy before the battle and 
even prevents the enemy from keeping touch with his own main body. I therefore consider it incorrect to look for 
such a battle where, because of the lack of cruisers, the prerequisites for a tactically favorable starting position are 
lacking. 

d) Airships cannot replace the lack of cruisers, as they cannot prevent contact with their own main body. 
Even technically they find so little sure that they fail from the back of the weather when they are most needed for an 
advance. 


3. The choice of place, time, wind etc. is not at our discretion. 

a) Since the enemy surrounds us with cruisers and we have no touch on the his mass, he can force us to 
battle if it suits him and not us. He can choose the weather (fog, hazy weather, wind position) that is favorable to the 
fine development. He is developed to surprise us with all of his superior fleet and force us to develop to the line of 
battle in his fire. 

b) The free sea space allows him to bring his entire superiority to bear. 


4. The IV and V squadrons. 

a) Carrying along the IV and V squadrons, on whose combat power - as low as it is - we are dependent, is 
an obstacle during the advances and a possible open water battle. 

b) The low level of training not only of the individual ship, but of the entire formation, especially those 
who did not enter the fleet, find serious disadvantages, which become all the more apparent when, as can certainly 
be expected, we develop into a battle line in the enemy, which is certainly to be expected have to perform in enemy 
fire under the most unfavorable conditions. The two squadrons cannot handle such difficult transitions. They 
therefore bring disorder to the line.*'” 
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c) The low unit speed reduces the speed of the entire fleet considerably. 
d) The slow formation speed will mean that the formations will separate in battle, which makes 
cooperation in battle impossible. 


5. Influence of the lock. 

a) A barrier in the back is of no use to us in battle because it does not appear to harm the enemy. 

b) The barrier cannot hinder us if we are forced to accept the battle in the immediate vicinity of 
the barrier. All movements (staggering, etc.) can then possibly be made impossible for us. 

c) There is a risk that, apart from other navigational difficulties, when we return from an advance 
we will have unclear weather and, in addition to all the other disadvantages of an advance already 
mentioned, we will also have to accept the fact that we are surrounded by enemy torpedo boats, have to 
stop or run the risk of getting over the lock because we can't find the gap. 


6. Damaged ships. 
We will hardly ever bring damaged ships home, but they will be sacrificed to the enemy. 


7. Advantages of the battle in the German Bight. 

1. A reconnaissance in the sense of an open water battle is not necessary. 

2. It is not possible to encircle our wings, since Helgoland and Wangerooge prevent this and at 
the same time may form an artillery reinforcement. 

3. Our older squadrons can effectively shred themselves, since breaking the battle line is not as 
important as in the open water battle. 

4. It is difficult for the enemy to develop strong armed forces. 

5. If the opponent comes within the German Bight, he has the disadvantage of the barrier in his 
back in addition to the losses when puffing the barrier; If he wants to go to battle, he has to go through the 
barrier and several submarines and then back over the barrier again after the battle. 

6. We will free our German Bight from mines. 

7. A battle behind the barrier can be prepared according to plan and is not exposed to accidental 
and sudden resolutions, such as those which appear so unfavorably for IV and V squadrons in the event of 
an unforeseen development towards the battle line. 

8. The battlefield is at our gates, wrecked ships can get into the ports. 

9. If we do not like the day when the enemy comes (wind, lack of vision), there is at least the 
possibility that the enemy will be so close to Heligoland Island in the evening that torpedo boats have an 
opportunity to attack. In this way, all the advantages arise, for which we have been trained in years of 
peace work. We carefully studied the battle behind the lock in long tactical investigations. It was later 
shown with success repeatedly in the autumn maneuvers. here we will achieve something. 

signed: v. Lans.*"° 
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Letter from the General Director of the Hamburg America Line, 
Mr. Ballin, to the Chief of the Naval Cabinet. 


Hamburg, October 2, 1914. 

Dear Excellency! 

Today I received your dear letter of September 29th, for which I am very grateful. 

I can see from the letter that you have communicated my letter to Your Excellency von 
Tirpitz and, of course, I agree that you may use the letters 

I am addressing wherever you think they will arouse some interest and perhaps be of use. 

I had a personal, very interesting letter from Admiral von Tirpitz and ask for permission 
to be able to give you confidential information about the answer (1) that I sent to Herr von 
Tirpitz. 

I may leave you to consider whether it might be useful to make use of the letter omitting 
the second paragraph on the first page, if you agree with some of my 
statements................ (2) 

Sincerely, I am, dear, honored Excellency 

sincerely yours 

Signed: Ballin. 





1) See Appendix 7. 
2) Here are four lines of purely personal messages.°!* 
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Letter from the General Director of the Hamburg America Line, 
Mr. Ballin, to Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz. 


Hamburg, October 1, 1914. 

Dear Excellency! 

I am sincerely grateful to you for your kind letter of September 27, which came into my 
hands last night. ... (3) 

I fully agree with what you say in your kind letter. You can't look at these things more 
sharply and worryingly than I do. Hopefully the time is not far off when we will have the very 
welcome opportunity to discuss this with you, my dear, esteemed Excellency. 

The successful creation of peace will not be much less difficult than the successful 
implementation of war. In my opinion, this world war can be ended in six months with the same 
results as can be achieved in twelve months. I believe that if we have not laid the basis for our 
compensation claims in a few months, our prospects in the further course of things would not be 
much more certain for us either. 

What we should strive for is a regrouping in the form of an alliance Germany England 
France. It will be nice to have this alliance as soon as we have brought France and Belgium to 
the ground, and as soon as you have decided to reach an understanding with England on the 
construction of the navy. 





1) See Appendix 7. 
2) Here are four lines of purely personal messages. 
3) Here are six lines of purely personal messages.*!° 
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I know you don't like the idea, but without an agreement on the navy you will never be 
able to get the British to a reasonable peace. 

I call such an agreement a sensible peace agreement, with which Germany and England 
can honorably go to Home, and which leaves neither the one nor the other nation with a hatred 
that prepares the ground for the next war. 

The French idea of revenge could be endured for 44 years, because you only had to deal 
with a bunch of nationalist screamers. An English revenge idea, on the other hand, would be 
extremely detrimental to the future of our national economy and our share in world traffic. 

I have had the impression for a long time that the time for the Super Dreadnoughts is 
running out, and I once asked Herr von Miiller whether it was not conceivable that a fleet 
agreement could be discussed in the form that only the sum of money was fixed which each of 
the two governments wished to spend annually for the purposes of their warship-building, and 
that it would be left to each of the contracting parties to decide over what type of war-craft they 
would like to distribute the agreed sum. 

England fights for a living as much, if not more, than we do. The existence of England as 
a world power is dependent on at least a numerical superiority of her fleet. 

I am convinced that - always assuming that we succeed in wrestling France and Belgium 
to the ground - England's demands for superiority in naval construction will be very moderate, 
and I cannot let go of my doubts that a fair agreement with regard to the expansion of the 
warship is just as important for Germany as it is for England. 

The current state of affairs represents a screw without end and creates an explosive in 
England that will never allow us to come to a safe understanding. 

I know, dear Excellency, you do not like Churchill! I also challenge the fact that he is an 
unreliable man, a man full of weaknesses, a man who works for the daily success and plays for 
the applause of the gallery. His whole essence only became clear to us when we were credibly 
told that he was a morphinist. I think that's possible, even likely. His miserably pale complexion 
and the rapid change of subtle moods suggest this. The Churchill who comes in the morning for 
breakfast is very different from the one you meet in the evening. But the man remains obsessed 
with one idea, no matter what condition he is in, and that is the wish that he would like to make a 
fleet arrangement with Germany. You can have it cheap! 

You should not miss the opportunity (please do not take this advice offense)! I have 
always found in life that one should not long for new gods, and that the successor usually has 
more unpleasant sides than the already unpleasant predecessor. You have no way of knowing 
who's coming after Churchill. Among the men who come into question are some whom I 
consider decidedly more questionable. 

And what about the further course of the war? I hope, dear, dear Excellency, that you will 
not use the fleet. The word that has recently reappeared but has never disappeared from me: "the 
fleet in being" serves you all the relevant considerations in a nutshell. 

In my eyes, the fleet has never been anything else and must not be anything else, like the 
indispensable reserve of a value economy found. And just as little as a conscientious director will 
attack the reserves of his company, as long as the bitterest necessity does not compel him, just as 
little should*"® 
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one draws the fleet into the war, as long as there is not the toughest compulsion. 

What can you achieve in an open sea battle? Not only we Germans believe that our ships are of higher 
quality, that our officers and men are infinitely better, but also very knowledgeable Englishmen. Even King Edward 
emphasized at every opportunity that the English warship crews could not come close to Germany's men. But what 
do you want? Do you want to fight against a large mass? That would be extremely worrying and, even if it succeeds, 
the winners will also go home as damaged vehicles. 

I don't know how you and how Excellency v. Miiller and Excellency v. Pohl think about the matter, but 
since you yourself have encouraged me to express my views, you will not interpret it badly if I venture a little 
cheekily into this remote area. I do it for another reason too. 

We have to deal with the preparation of peace. Do you think, Excellency, that it would be a happy 
preparation for peace if the German fleet succeeds in delivering a victorious naval battle to the English fleet? That 
would be a mistaken belief. In my opinion the opposite is the case. When the English see their army destroyed, when 
they see that this disgustingly petty economic war, aimed at stealing our money from our pockets, remains an 
unsuccessful undertaking, when they see that the conditions in their colonies are beginning to grow insecure when 
they finally get disgusted at the thought that they are lying in bed with the Slavs and the yellow guys, then they will 
certainly be ready for peace, especially when France and Belgium also long for peace. But if they have previously 
suffered a major setback in the maritime field, then they have to fight to the last man and to the last penny. That's 
only natural. Even those who only understand a continental policy must understand this. 

If England has lost even only part of its maritime prestige, it has also lost the great continents, which today 
are subordinate to the small island in the form of colonies. The English right to exist in its present form ceases to be 
too subtle when the supremacy on the sea is lost for England. 

If we could get England to declare bankruptcy in this way, and wipe it out of the ranks of the great powers, 
that would be a success so great and so great that one is fully entitled to sacrifice the last man and the last penny for 
it. But I'm afraid it will remain an overly ambitious goal. One shouldn't reach for the stars. 

England at least has a supply of fine food from Atlantic countries, while we can hardly survive such a war 
that goes on for years. But we should also starve for it, if the solution of the task is promising. I am convinced that in 
England, if her fleet suffers a defeat in open battle, one will break out into an almost insane anger, which brings us 
inferior men into the cabinet than those with whom we currently have to reckon, and who make women quite 
hysterical which is already influencing politics in England to a much greater extent than is believed. Today we are 
dealing with a cabinet that acted stupidly but not unfairly. 

How much easier it would have been good for Gray if he had withdrawn at the last moment, only to make 
himself the arbiter of Europe after four weeks, as he did with more luck than brains during the Balkans wars. He 
would then have acted according to the old English system?!” 
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and would have let the others fight for them. Now he must at least shred his so-called army, 
which incidentally, as we say, is supposed to be better than had been assumed. 

The present cabinet is sworn to the old English idea of the "balance of power". England is 
the only one of the three hostile great powers that has no interest in weakening Germany further. 
If the war had been unfortunate for us, England would have Perhaps admitted that the French 
Alsace and Lorraine would take away from us again, and would not have been modest on the war 
indemnity issue, but otherwise - this is my conviction - a change in the political equilibrium in 
Europe would not have been tolerated I go so far as to believe that if we had been unhappy and 
Russia had overrun us, England would have sided with us so as not to see the balance shaken in 
Russia's favor. 

And please don't forget one thing. We must seek our compensation in the annexation of 
valuable overseas territories. But we can only enjoy the peaceful enjoyment of the fruits of this 
overseas expansion in peace with England. We find in general - always assuming that we do not 
succeed in wiping England out of the ranks of the world powers - dependent on peaceful 
cooperation with England. Just imagine what it would mean for our world trade if England got 
together with her colonies in a customs union and wrote the protective tariff on her flag! 

Today Germans find the most outstanding leaders of economic life in all English colonies, 
and the open door has assured us a large part of the national wealth which made possible the 
splendid organization of our financial mobilization when the war broke out. 

That is why I missed it so badly that public opinion is so insanely overheated against 
England by the German press. I was in Berlin this week and am shocked by the userless thoughts 
that not only Berliners, but also outstanding men from Rhineland and Westphalia indulge in. 
They take it for granted that our army will land in England. The taking away of their best 
colonies need no longer be discussed. It has long been decided that we will keep Calais, 
Boulogne, Ostend and Antwerp. The English navy has moved within the limits of ours, and the 
war indemnity varies between 30 and 40 billion. That the English fleet long ago withdrew from 
the Channel and hid behind the Orkney Islands is as certain as it is certain that Egypt is one of 
the colonies which we have served for dessert. 

That is - as I said - the mood that prevails in Germany and especially in the capital of the 
Reich today. It will be fine to slowly demobilize this mood. 

I have deviated far from the questions which you, Your Excellency, have put to me. You 
wish to know how the war will develop in economic terms, in my opinion, in subtle 
consequences. 

I do not want to complain about this already much too long letter for you with such 
considerations, but will allow me to write to you about it in a few days. But you will kindly 
excuse the length of this letter with the old words: "Whenever the heart is full, the mouth 
overflows." 

With the most sincere wishes and greetings, I am yours in loyal devotion 

signed: Ballin.°'® 
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Letter from the chief of the naval cabinet to the general director 
of Hamburg America Line, Mr. Ballin. 


Grand Headquarters, October 7, 1914. 


Dear Mr. General Manager! 

I thank you sincerely for copying your letter to Admiral v. Tirpitz. 

In this letter I first of all welcome the sensible, moderation in what we should strive for and thus the 
rejection of the demand made by so many unsuspecting hotspurs: "England must be brought to its knees." These 
haters have not yet learned the slightest thing from the course of the war so far, and at least that could be expected of 
them, even if one pardons them for their original underestimation of the resistance of France and the efficiency of 
the English army. It is true that the number of those who said: "If the English come to the continent, the better, then 
they will be destroyed at the same time," is no longer so great, but the number of those who imagine that England 
will give in when we first do appearing with planes over London and shooting our giant artillery into the Strait of 
Dover is still considerable. This is what people find who have no idea of the importance of the English fleet as a 
world power and also no idea of the way the English think and feel, which you really characterize in your letter. 

The political goal that you are setting us is still very optimistic in my opinion. Much must still come to 
fruition against England in the Near and Far East before England agrees to a peace, with you imagine it, a peace that 
leaves us economically useful colonies and secure world trade, which is a condition for our position as world power. 
A decisive victory in France and Russia will find necessary stages on the cradle to reach this goal, but that alone will 
not attain the goal. 

I don't know how Admiral v. Tirpitz will put forward the naval agreement you have proposed, but he has 
already admitted - on the occasion of the Haldane negotiations - that a fundamentally regulated relationship with 
England, at that time the assurance of neutrality, would allow a revision of the naval law. Well, now a revision has 
already been given based on the military experience of this war, the easier a political revision would not be if we 
really came to a politically secure relationship with England, to an explicit community of interests. But does this 
seem possible to you? An almost incurable anger has kindled among the German people against England, which is 
ruled by the meanest selfishness. Is it conceivable then that the German people will be willing to go along with the 
deceitful England, from which they can expect betrayal at any moment if this brings England advantages? And the 
German people will have a say in such resolutions to the same extent as the enormous sacrifices they make in this 
war. That is why the government should not be under any illusions. In any case, we must strive for a regrouping of 
the European powers, perhaps better without than with England, whose brutality as a sea power has become clear 
even to my current allies. Whatever the case, the current ranting about England and the division of the English 
colonies in our press debates is simply stupid. As far as I know, our government is also influencing the press in this 
regard. 

I fully share your view of the deployment of our fleet. It would be a great military and political mistake to 
seek battle just to appear with the fleet as an instrument of combat. This view also applies to all senior naval officers. 

Your work in the interest of exploiting the foreign market for us during the war was given undivided 
recognition. That must please you, even if it is enough for you to be conscious of a highly significant achievement in 
this war. 

With best wishes, your most sincere devoted: v. Miiller.*”” 
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Letter from Herr Ballin to Admiral v. Miiller. 


Hamburg, October 12, 1914. 


Dear Excellency! 

Thank you very much for your letter of 7 b. M. I received yesterday. I am particularly pleased that you, as 
an expert, also find that we are not allowed to use our ocean-going fleet as long as we can avoid it. It would not only 
be a waste of a large chunk of national wealth, but (as I tried to explain in my letter to Excellency von Tirpitz) in the 
event of a victory over the English fleet, England would be forced to continue the war to the utmost. 

Your Excellency To give v. Tirpitz a lot of space, that is in the Emperor's interest, and I would be grateful 
if you would say this to His Majesty on my behalf. 

Already today there is grumbling in the whole of the German Reich that there is supposed to be no one who 
can make peace as beautiful as one imagines it. 

But you know what credit Tirpitz enjoys in the Reichstag and in general among the German people. A 
peace agreement, which he negotiated excellently and covered with a his name, will, even if - as to be foreseen - fall 
far short of expectations, nevertheless meet with the approval of the people. Tirpitz cannot be brought into the 
foreground enough now, that is what the Emperor is interested in. 

Of course he looks like the red rag on a well-known animal as soon as you negotiate with England, but that 
doesn't matter. I believe (based on a letter from him) that he is now bona fide for a fleet agreement. I am attaching a 
short memorandum, which I am sending to Mr. Tirpitz wrote his request about the economic development of things. 
Antwerp's case aroused great enthusiasm here, and we needed another pleasant break from the embarrassing waiting 
time. At the request of the Reich Marine Office, Iam sending my directors Dr. Hopss and Huldermann went to 
Antwerp to help with the disposition of the existing ships. At the same time, I am taking the opportunity to 
concentrate our agencies, which are now mostly in Belgian and English hands, in Antwerp in a separate Hapag 
branch. I would be pleased if the German naval authority in Antwerp and the gentlemen in Brussels were informed 
that these two very intelligent directors of Hapag in Antwerp are holding out for the time being and are happy to 
provide their cooperation in any related undertaking in the patriotic interest. ............ (1) 

We have already happily brought in three loads of food from America and, in Sweden and Denmark, 
through our large purchases for the Reich, as well as in Holland, have had a positive influence on the mood in favor 
of Germany. The organization is now on its feet; Strangely enough, in peacetime there was hardly any preparation 
for the fact that the civilian population also had to be looked after. It is infinitely fortunate that the war began in 
August and not in March. The period from March to the end of July is the most critical in terms of the food supply in 
Germany. 

Hopefully it will soon be time for a pleasant peace. The day we have Ostend, Boulogne and Calais is the 
psychological moment for England. 

With the most cordial greetings, Iam, dear Mr. Miiller, as always yours. 

signed: Ballin. 





1) Here are seven lines of purely personal explanations.*”” 
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Report of the deputy chief of the admiral's staff to the 
chief of the admiral's staff at the main headquarters on the 
question of the use of submarines in the channel. 


Berlin, October 5, 1914. 


1. According to an agent report from New York, a Canadian troop transport was supposed to leave Quebec on October 
2nd. The transport is said to be 31,000 men, or about 30 ships, and is said to go to Boulogne. Assuming an average speed of 12 
nm, the transport can arrive at Boulogne on October 12th. 

Occasionally the earlier English troop transport, the Dover Strait was heavily guarded by small cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. Up east of Dover Street were destroyers and cruisers. Most of them were not pulled south to secure the transports, 
but the liner squadrons of the III Fleet seem to have been used for this in the canal. 

The transport fleet would make a good target for submarines. 

If the submarines were unable to enter the channel because of the heavy guard on Dover Strait, they would be able to 
attack the cruisers east of Dover Strait. Torpedo boat attacks against these armed forces would also come into question if the 
weather was favorable. Except for the last part of the march back, they would be carried out in the dark if they were attacked 
from the Ems. 

However, it is questionable whether the English will continue to do what they used to do Channel guarding must be 
maintained. 

On October 3, the Admiralty announced that it might close the area between 51° 15' N and 51° 40'N, 1° 35' E and 3° E 
with mines. Perhaps the mines are supposed to replace the armed forces that used to advance eastwards, since they have been torn 
apart after the experience with "U 9" submarine attacks. Whether the lockdown will actually be carried out or whether the notice 
is only intended to keep us from sending our submarines forward. The latter can be supported by the very precise indication of 
the dangerous area. Inquiries into the question are initiated. Even if the mine barriers are in place, they will endanger the 
submarines not considered so large that we had to refrain from attempting an attack with submarines against the troop transports. 

The aerial reconnaissance will be able to give an indication of whether the barriers are in place. From their result on the 
position of the English naval forces it would be possible to infer from and where the mine barriers were. 

This aerial reconnaissance would also be important for starting torpedo boat operations. 

2. In order to carry out the undertaking, it would be of value to use as many submarines as possible. Since experience 
shows that the submarines need a longer period of time to carry out maintenance work after every major undertaking, the 
question arises whether other submarine undertakings cannot be restricted as far as possible before the undertaking is carried out. 

3. It is obediently proposed that these considerations be made available to the ocean-going chief. 

In representation 
signed: Behncke. 


To the chief of the Admiralty's staff at headquarters. 





The Deputy Chief of the Admiralty's Staff in the Navy. 
Berlin, October 6, 1914. 
Telegram. 


Against the advance of submarines to the Channel, concerns arose on further consideration, since England may still 
have submarine mines and may have blocked the southern North Sea with them. This was not taken into account in the 
submission dated October 5. On October 5th steamer from Dover to Zeebrugge ran into mine. Location unknown. Explorations in 
progress. 

In representation 


signed: Behncke.*” 
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Statement by the leader of the submarines on the closure 
of the canal entrance by British mines. 


Schillig Rede, October 8, 1914. 

According to the reports that have been received, it must be reckoned with the fact that 
England actually laid mines in the area of the Channel announced by him. So it has made a major 
international road and a large open sea area impassable. 

As far as this can be overlooked here, the English approach represents a violation of 
naval law, if this case is also included in Agreement A VIII of Il. Hague Peace Conference is not 
specifically provided. 

The result is that the submarine operations against the English Channel, which are in 
themselves particularly difficult, are made even more difficult. Since the British measure is 
likely to be directed primarily against our submarines, the depth of the mines will be measured 
accordingly. The requirement to pass the entire mine-suspected area only at high tide would 
greatly delay the advance of the submarines and force them to neglect other no less important 
aspects. Also, England only needs to station vehicles near the minefields which force the 
submarines to dive and thus bring them into contact with the mines. That the English anchored 
mines detonate even if a submerged submarine hits the anchor rope has been proven by our 
experiments last summer. 

So you will be involved in submarine operations against the canal in the future with a 
high probability of boat losses due to mines. 

I humbly request that the British Government and the public be informed of the following: 

"Tf the illegal closure of the channel, which is contrary to international law, is not 
reversed within a certain period of time, a trade war with submarines on all English coasts will 
be opened as a retaliatory measure." 

We will then either achieve that the canal becomes free again, or we will receive a full 
replacement for the previous channel undertakings in the trade war. 

The proposed procedure also has the following advantages: 

1. It is pointed out to England that we too are in a position to retaliate against continued 

violations of the law of sea warfare. 

2. The neutral powers damaged by the British action, primarily Holland, will have to 
regard the German conduct as representing its own interests if the publication is 
suitably drafted. Our sympathies in the countries mentioned can only win. In 
particular, however, the negative consequences are weakened if a vehicle of their 
nationality should also be destroyed in the intended trade war. 

signed: Bauer. 
To the Imperial Command of the High Seas Forces.*”” 
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The British Admiralty on German mine-laying policy. 
(German Reichsanzeiger and Royal Prussian State Gazette 
No. 234, Monday, October 5, 1914, evening.) 


Great Britain and Ireland 

The British Admiralty announced that the German policy of mine-laying in connection 
with the activity of submarines made it necessary to take countermeasures for military reasons. 
That is why the government has given permission to lay mines in certain areas. A system of 
minefields has been designed and is being developed on a large scale. In order to reduce the 
danger to non-combatants, the Admiralty announced that from now on it is dangerous for ships 
to use the area between 51 degrees 15 minutes and 51 degrees 40 minutes north latitude and 
between | degree 35 minutes and 3 degrees east longitude pass through. In connection with this, 
it should be remembered that the southern limit of the German minefields lies at 52 degrees north 
latitude. Although the boundaries of the dangerous area were thereby determined, it should not 
be assumed that navigation in any part of the waters south or north thereof was safe. Orders 
issued to H.M. ships to warn eastbound ships of newly laid minefields. 

In connection with this announcement, the “W. T. B. "the following in the responsible 
office: 

The English Admiralty's claim that the German minefields went up to 52 degrees north 
latitude is fictitious. German mines are only on the English coast. The above-announced action 
by England to contaminate the international waters of the southern North Sea with mines is an 
apparent breach of international law. Incidentally, it will not damage Germany, but rather the 
neutral states, primarily Holland.*”° 
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The reply sent by the German government to the neutral powers 
on November 7, 1914, to the British government's protest against the 
laying of German mines in the North Sea. 
(North German general newspaper No. 283, first edition from November 15, 1914.) 


The German government has come to know that the British government on September 20th d. J. addressed 
a note to the neutral powers in which they lodged custody against the laying of German mines. In the protest it is 
alleged that the mines were laid in a manner contrary to international law and in impermissible locations, that they 
were not adequately anchored and monitored and that the neutrals were not properly reported. Attention is also 
drawn to the contradicting declarations made by the first German plenipotentiary at the IT Hague Peace Conference 
and to the arbitrary damage to neutral trade which German action on the open sea is supposed to entail. The German 
Government has to reply to this protest as follows. 


I. 

In condemning the alleged German action, the British government relies on the eighth Hague Agreement of 
October 18, 1907 on the laying of submarine automatic contact mines. In doing so, it overlooks the fact that, 
according to Article 7 of this agreement, its provisions between the contracting powers only apply if the belligerents 
find all contracting parties. But Russia, allied with England, has not ratified the agreement; It is therefore not 
binding for any party involved in the present war under international law. 

Nonetheless, the German government has voluntarily bound itself to the its provision, with the exception of 
Article 2, which both Germany and France have expressly reserved. The assertion of the British Government that 
these provisions will be violated by Germany is most emphatically disputed. 


II. 

1. The British Government finds a procedure contrary to international law in the fact that the German mines 
were apparently laid by fishing boats, perhaps even under a neutral flag, which apparently had been ceded from the 
peaceful fishing industry. This claim is inaccurate and completely out of thin air; the German mines were laid 
exclusively by German warships. 

2. The British Government complains that German mines have been laid within fifty miles of the English 
coast and not only on British but also on neutral access roads. How far from the coast and the ports of the enemy 
mines may be anchored is not specified in the agreement, nor is it established by an exercise of international law; In 
addition, the English information about the distance of the German mines from the threatened coast is far 
exaggerated; on the contrary, the mines have been placed as close as the design of the anchorage and the conditions 
of the coast allow. The assertion about the blocking of neutral access roads is untrue, no German mine has been laid 
on the access road from the high seas to a neutral port. 

3. The British protest also claims that in numerous cases free German mines have been found floating 
without having lost their explosive effect.*”* 
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The mines have been anchored with the utmost care by German rope. Should any individual get 
into drifting as a result of the current, the cases are in any case far fewer in number than the 
mines laid near England, which are driven on the Belgian and Dutch coasts and have caused 
damage there by their undiminished explosive effect. 

4. The duty to monitor mines, the violation of which has been criticized by Britain, can 
naturally only be incumbent on a belligerent party as long as it controls that part of the theater of 
war in which it has laid mines in a manner permissible under international law. As a rule, this 
duty is only given for defensive mines, but not for offensive mines. For the latter, if the 
belligerent has laid them properly and reported their laying, any further responsibility falls away. 

In the British protest, the German government is accused of never having issued any 
notice of the location of the mine. This claim contradicts the facts. As early as August 7, 1914, 
the German government sent notification to all neutral powers that the access roads to the 
English ports would be blocked by mines for the Germans. The neutral shipping was therefore 
informed about the facts of the mine laying and about the places where they could expect 
German mines. If the German government has not given the exact location of the individual 
mines, this can be explained by the circumstances under which the mine had to be laid. 


Ill. 

The amount of strong words and moral indignation with which the British protest 
denounced the German government to the neutral powers is in no way justified by the German 
approach. This protest is evidently only a means of covering up in public opinion the serious 
violations of the rules of international law laid down in the London Declaration of Sea Warfare, 
which are popular with England and the illegal closure of the North Sea, which in its economic 
significance is equivalent to the blockade of neutral armaments prepare. In view of these facts, it 
is doubly peculiar when the British Government poses as the champion of the "established and 
generally accepted principle of the freedom of the seas for peaceful trade"; for England at war, 
peaceful trade is evidently only neutral trade which Bringing goods to England, but not the one 
who brings goods or could possibly bring them to their enemies. 

The German Government is convinced that England's continued rape of neutral trade will 
put British protest everywhere in the right light. It is aware that in the measures required by 
military necessity, the endangerment or damage to neutral shipping has been kept within the 
narrowest possible limits and that it has strictly adhered to the rules that have previously applied 
between civilized peoples for naval warfare. On the other hand, the interference with neutral vital 
interests on the English side is not justified by any military necessity, since it is not connected 
with the military measures and only seeks to hit the enemy's economy by paralyzing legitimate 
neutral trade. This fundamental disregard for the freedom of the sea, which it invokes, deprives 
the British Government of any right to advocate this freedom on the question of mine-laying, 
which is far less damaging to the neutrals. 

Berlin, November 7th, 1914. 
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Operation order for the auxiliary cruiser "Berlin" 
along with Annexes | and 2. 


Berlin, September 11, 1914. 


_ 


News from the enemy. (To be completed according to the latest news from the fleet.) 
1. The English Fleet have so far usually stayed in the sea area of the northern North Sea between Norway 
and the Orkneys, for example. At times, groups of cruisers stood in the central North Sea. 
2. It is to be expected that the Shetland-Norway barrier line consisting of cruisers of the "Edgar" class and 
discontinued commercial steamers will be on display. 
3. Possibly there is still a barrier line from modern ships Stavanger-Peterhead, it is not certain whether the 
entire extent is. Armed forces sighted repeatedly near Stavanger. 
. The Faroe Islands have been called at by English warships after isolated news. 
. An old French warship has been sighted near Iceland. 
. The Irish Sea is said to be used occasionally by English units for rest and coal. 
. Ardrossan* in the Firth of Clyde is a submarine station in peace (3 A-class boats, 1 old destroyer, depot 
ship "Pactolus"). 
8. Between Ouessant and Lizard there is a barrier line made up of cruisers of the "Talbot" class. 
. America-England steamer route is guarded by English naval forces. The lines from America and Canada 
to the Irish Sea now appear to all pass through the St. George's Canal. 


NAAM 


\o 


IL. Task. 

1. The access road to Glasgow is to be contaminated with mines south of the Cumbrae Islands between 
Garroch Head and Fairland Head. If this is not possible to the full extent, an attempt should be made to 
contaminate the main fairway in or south of the Garroch Head-Cumbrae lighthouse line. If 
contamination south of the Cumbrae Islands is not possible, an attempt should be made to find the 
main waterway to the Firth of Clyde between Pladda and Turnberry Pt. to contaminate. Depth 2 m 
below spring low water. 

2. After completing task | or, if it does not succeed, you should undertake a push against sea fishing near 
Iceland and against trade on the England -Archangelsk line. The cruiser war is to be conducted in 
accordance with the award regulations. Appendix | provides clues. 

3. After completing tasks 1 and 2, you should try to return home using favorable weather conditions. If this 
does not succeed, you should take refuge in a suitable neutral port, if possible Norwegian, Swedish or 
Danish, with a rail connection as far as possible. 

4. If you are forced to move south in the northern Atlantic Ocean, *”° 





*55.6432° N, 08.0897° W 
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so you must try to move on to the cruiser warfare in the Atlantic Ocean. 


The cruiser war is to be waged according to the prize order and foreign = O = orders. 
Appendix | contains clues. 


Il. Special. 


1. There are 200 mines to be taken on board. Takeover of the mines in accordance with 


the instructions of the ocean-going chief in Cuxhaven or Wilhelmshaven. 


2. Determination of the time for the enterprise and the bringing out of the auxiliary 


cruiser is done by the chief of the high seas. 


VI. Guidelines for the execution of the mining enterprise. 
See Appendix 2. 


V. The commander of the auxiliary cruiser is personally responsible for ensuring that this 


order, with his facilities, does not fall into the hands of the enemy. 


have been omitted here because this part of the plan was not carried out 


The Chief of the Admiralty's Staff in the Navy. 





Appendix 1 to the order of operations for the auxiliary cruiser "Berlin". 

A. Regarding II 2 of the "Task". 

1. Sea fishing in Iceland takes place on the south coast of the island in September and 
October. According to reliable reports, the English and French fishermen were in full 
operation in August, while the German fishing vessels that were still in existence 
were sunk by English warships. 

2. Since the beginning of the war, wood and food (eggs, butter) have been transported in 
considerable quantities to England and from here coal to Russia on the trade route 
from England to Arkhangelsk. Russia is in need of coal. 

Shipping on this line ceases at the end of October. 

3. Three ships of the Russian voluntary fleet are scheduled to leave Genoa on September 
15th. They are supposed to bring about 4,000 Russians (reservists?) To Arkhangelsk. 

These ships are: 


"Moronesch" 10,700 t 13 nm 
"Mogiloff" 8,800 t 11 nm 
"Yekaterinoslav" 6,500 t 11 nm 


They are not armored and have no F. T. 


Note: Further points in Appendix 1 refer to the cruiser war in the Atlantic Ocean and 
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Appendix 2 to the order of operations for the auxiliary cruiser 'Berlin". 


Without wishing to restrict the independent decisions of the commanding officer, some pointers are given 
below for the conduct of the enterprise. 


Guidelines for carrying out the mine abandonment. 


I. Time and weather. 

The most favorable time is around the new moon (next new moon September 19). At the time of the next 
new moon there will also be the arrival of a number of steamers coming from Canada and going to Liverpool. Some 
of these are made to resemble "Berlin", so that if the undertaking is carried out within the times indicated below, 
deception appears possible. The following are expected: 

"Manitoba", "Cralgarian" (similar to "Berlin") 16. 9. 


"Laurentic" September 19 
"Virginia 9/24 
"Teutonic" September 25 
"Grampian" 9/30 


The most favorable weather is bad weather, especially rough seas, as steamers can hold out, while the light 
enemy forces and the old cruisers standing in the northern outpost line lose speed considerably. 


II. March to the operational area and after the contamination has been carried out. 
1. Through the North Sea. 

If possible, pass the South Norway-Scotland line in the dark, if the weather is not completely without 
visibility. If it is occupied, it will have fast and modern armed forces. If "Berlin" is sighted by these, it can either be 
easily intercepted or the northern prepaste line can be notified in good time and then intercept "Berlin". If, on the 
other hand, "Berlin" breaks through the northern outpost line, previously unseen, the prospects are not bad because 
of the slow speed of the English naval forces standing there and the surprising breakthrough At Stauanger, English 
armed forces are often sighted. After this line, stopping the Norwegian side may be advisable, since the ship can 
enter Norwegian territorial waters if it is to be hunted and can no longer evade pursuit. 

South Norway-Scotland line to Shetlands-Norway line approx. 170 nm = approx. 10 hours / 18 nm. 
Becomes the first line around 9 o'clock pm. happens, the latter can be around 7 a.m. can be achieved. This time is 
not unfavorable, because in the morning hours of the current season there is no fog there. The readiness of the staff 
on board the ships in the morning hours is also less likely than usual. 

2. Through the Atlantic to the operational area. 

After breaking through the northern pre-pasting line, keep the north course, then between the Faroe Islands 
and Iceland (narrow = about 180 nm wide) and head for the narrow Inishtrahull-Rhynns of Islay at a sufficient 
distance from the Hebrides. From here to Enge Rathlin Island - Mull Cantyre, 33 nm. From the latter narrowness to 
the contaminated area 55 nm. Enge Rathlin Island - Mull of Cantyre must be passed in the dark if possible. The 
former narrow area should also be taken at dusk or in the dark, if possible. This*”® 
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is possible if the Inishtrahull-Rhynns of Islay strait is passed around 7:30 in the evening. Then 
the narrow Rathlin Island-Mull of Cantyre can be passed around 9:30 p.m. and the contaminated 
area in front of Glasgow can be established between 12 p.m. and | a.m. If you count on the 
contamination about | to 1% hours, the Enge Rathlin Island-Mull of Contyre can be reached on 
the way back, still at dawn. 

When steering into the Firth of Clyde, a course must be chosen as far away as possible 
from Lamlash and Ardrossan. (Submarine station.) 

The contamination is most expedient if Fairland Hd. Is approached and then the 
contamination on course to Garroch Hd. Is started immediately. If possible, the contamination 
does not have to take place on a straight course, but as irregular as possible, since this makes 
clearing more difficult and increases uncertainty. It may be possible to lay a second row of mines 
on the opposite course. If there are still mines and if the time and the other circumstances permit, 
then on the way back there can also be contamination of the Narrow Pladda-Turnberry Pt. come 
into question. 


3. Departure from the contaminated area. 

The cheapest way is through the Bute Sound and Kilbrennan Sound, as little traffic is to 
be expected here. Using this route on the outward journey, however, is not favorable, since the 
choice of it could attract attention due to a ship similar to the English steamers. This is less of a 
concern for the return journey. As a side fairway, the Kilbrennan Sound is not very busy, so 
caution is advised when passing the Erinsbank. 

After leaving the Irish Sea, it is best to start steaming with a north-westerly course far 
north-west. 

Note: A few more instructions follow, which in particular relate to the F.T. traffic 
signaling Handle.*”” 
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Appendix 15. Artillery information 
on the operation of November 3, 1914 against Yarmouth. 


















































Ship Time Number Number Range Target Shell Other Diary Notes 
name of of hm 
volleys shots 
Battle 8:17 fire - Number of 98- ,Halcyon* 28cm 8.23. The English small cruiser replies fire. 
cruiser opened with shots Total: | 120 Ps Impact observed near the ship 
“Seydlitz M.A. 50 and 81 15 cn 
% 8:20 fire - 130- Great Sprer. 
opened with 150 Yarmouth 
S.A. 
rm 8:25 to 8:26 - 35 »Halcyon* Several covering volleys observed 8.26 fire 
with S.A. & stopped (v. Egtby.) 
M.A 
Battle 8.12 to 8.16 - 106- = 28 cm Success not observed Fire is interrupted as the 
cruiser 105 Ps target arrives at St. B. 
“Moltke” 
35 8.16 to 8.25 - - * A bombardment of the fortifications of Great 
3s 8.22 to 8.26 - 48 90-98 Larger 15cm Yarmouth could not take place from "Moltke", 
(M.A. on torpedo boat | Sprgr. | because even from the spot and due to the heavy 
secondary smoke obstruction no targets on land could be 
objective) seen. Distance about 180 hm. (from Levetzow.) 
Battle 8.21 fire 6 25 220- Land battery | 28cm 8.17 “Von der Tann” does not shoot in order not 
cruiser started 8.25 190 Aid target Ps to make observations even more difficult and 
"Von der fire ceased chimney of because the distance is well over 150 hm 
Tann" the north 
battery 
+ 8.31 Fire 5 10 112- Halcyon“ 28cm | Two full volleys observed. Fire was returned, 
opened 136 Ps impacts were estimated as 12 to 15 cm. No hit on 
target was observed. No enemy hit (Sahu.)**” 
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Ship Time | Number | Number | Range Target Shell Other Diary Notes 
name of of hm 
volleys shots 
Armored 8:20 (?) | 3-4 47 96 "Halcyon" 21cm 08:15 From here, initially 
cruiser sprer. not firing, so as not to disturb the 
"Bliicher" “Moltke” zeroing in. At first the 
enemy cruiser was roughly on the 
opposite course. When the first 
volleys fell, he turned over St. B. 
= Bug and then went on an 
approximate parallel course (1). 
“ ? 5-6 194 Land 
destinations 
“ ? - 100- "Halcyon" 
170 
Small 8.15 to | - 54 85-77 | “ 10.5 Vehicle searches through 
cruiser 8.21 cm repeated turns and changes in 
"StraBburg" | Vm spregr. travel Make it difficult to zero in. 
Fire canceled to fire the battle 
cruiser Night to disturb. Effect 
cannot be determined (Retzmann) 
“ 8.23 to | - 87- Hostile 
8.28 106 destroyer 
Small 8.24 3 18 Etwa | "Halcyon" 14- The target was temporarily 
cruiser Fire 80 10.5 masked by the front man. Fire was 
"Graudenz" | opened cm made more difficult by the fact 
sprer that the man in front had to put a 
(J.Z.) lot of rudder several times with 
4-10.5 | regard to the maneuver. It was not 
cm possible to observe whether hits 
sprer were scored. From hostile 
(K.Z.) | counteraction only isolated spikes 
of very small calibers or 
explosives were pegged. 
(Flushing) 





*) "Bliicher" now opened fire in the direction of 320° at 96 hm; 3 to 4 volleys were fired. The fire had to be 

stopped because the line swiveled to B. B. in order to start the land bombardment: this started after the line had been 
relocated, direction 90° with the greatest increase in the guns 194 hm, departure point Strandkimm. An observation 
of the impacts was not possible due to the passing smoke and powder smoke of the people in front. About 5 to 6 
volleys were shot at land. In the meantime the small cruiser came into sight again St. B. ahead at about 45°. The land 
bombardment was discontinued after B. B. had panned further, and the cruiser was taken under fire again. 
According to local observations, "Seydlitz", "Moltke" and "Bliicher" shot at him. It is very difficult to observe the 
shooting because of the wind direction. Fire was carried out at 100 to 170 hm; two impacts between "Moltke" and 
"Bliicher" were observed while lying 300 m briefly. Likewise, it was apparently also fired from a land battery, the 
impacts (two) were very short according to the observation of the officer (Erdmann.)**! 
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Ship Time | Number | Number | Range Target Shell Other Diary Notes 
name of of hm 
volleys shots 
Small 8:23 2 7 120 Great Yarmouth | 10.5 Great Yarmouth can be seen. There 
cruiser cm are two salvos delivered with a 
"Kolberg" Sprgr. | height of 120 hm, both are briefly 
Patr therefore fire stopped. A cruiser was 
shot at on St. B. Since the distance is 
over 100 m, not taken under fire. 
(Widemann.) 
Small 6:25 to | - - - - - Mines thrown in the wake of the 
cruiser 8:56 armored cruiser did not participate in 
"Stralsund" | am. the bombardment. (Harder) 


























Note: A total of 167 heavy, 129 medium and 79 light missiles were fired.” 
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Appendix 16. 


The crews of the torpedo boats "Thiele" half flotilla. 
Chief: Korvettenkapitaén Thiele. 


S. M. torpedo boat "S 115". 

Commander: Kapitanleutnant Mushacke. Oberleutnant zur See Wachsen, torpedo 
helmsman WoOllner, torpedo chief machinist Rapschinsky, torpedo machinist Beyer, marshal. 

Torpedo-Oberbootsmannsmaat Krause, Torpedo-Bootsmannsmaate Niemann, Zimmer, 
Torpedo-Obermaschinistenmaate Barnitzke, JanBen, Machlinsky, Schwarz, Torpedo- 
Maschinistenmaate Ascherfeld, Auth, Keitsch, Kopp, Miiller, Rablen, Vau, F.T.-Maat of the 
reserve Thiesbrummel. 

Torpedo chief sailors Droge, Friederichs, Griinberg, Onkes, Paries, Ziemann, 
Zimmermann, torpedo chief sailors of the Horn, Kapisch, Krichel, torpedo sailors Drews, 
Furstenberg, Roth, torpedo sailors of the Ritzmann reserve, torpedo chief heater Bock, 
Bornschein , Giinther, Hannemann, Heischkamp, Hils, Jung, von K6lln, Késter, Longert, Sachse, 
Scholz, Stacker, Strahl, Torpedo top heater of the reserve Bugehagen, radio, torpedo heater Elze, 
Miiller I, Staudop, torpedo heater of the reserve Miiller, senior torpedo machinist candidate 
Goldberg, torpedo machinist candidate Fohr, Kranz, FT-Obergalt Bayer, FT-Obergaft der 
Reserve Strauss, FT- guest Buck. 


S. M. torpedo boat "S 117". 

Commander: Kapiténleutnant Sohnke. Oberleutnant zur See Kalau vom Hofe, Marine 
Stubarzt Dr. Korte, torpedo helmsman Kroscht, torpedo chief machinist Manthey, torpedo 
machinist Brod. 

Torpedo chief machinist's mate Ganguin, Leipnitz, Miitze, Sennewald, torpedo 
machinist's mate Brandt, Cramer, Guilka, Hemmes, Mohl, Rippen, torpedo machinist's mate of 
the reserve Gabler, Kla8mann, torpedo bosun's mate Krug, Langmagen, Schdpple, bosun's mate 
of the reserve Hemmes. 

Torpedo-Obermatrosen K6nig, Labudda, Morgenthaler, rod, torpedo-sailors Blum, 
Brunshagen, Dreyhkorn, Fr6mmichen, Heidemann, Heinrichs, Horn, Liilbte, Schierfch, Torpedo- 
Oberheizer Belger, Bihrer, Fischer, Heiner, Jung, Kiithl,333 
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Kosetzky, Krupp, Lippold, Miiller II, Obersperger, Poft, Riinger, Schneiber, Weise, Torpedo-Oberheizer der Reserve Fuhrmann, 
Torpedo-Heizer Prack, Reker, Welfch, Torpedo-Heizer der Reserve Henze, Meschke, Oberheizer der Reserve Pfeifle, Torpedo- 
Obermaschinistenanwarter Prefcher, Torpedo-Maschinistenanwarter Kaczkowsky, F.T.- Gasten Baum, Schulze, Tauer, F.T.- 
Obergast der Reserve, Link, Sanititsgast Neumann. 


S. M. torpedo boat "S 118". 


Commander: Lieutenant Beckert. Oberleutnant zur See Hoogklimmer, Oberleutnant zur See of the Reserve, Boesch. 
Steuermann Bock, Torpedo- Obermaschinist Koffack, Torpedo-Maschinist Reinicke. 


Torpedo-Oberbootsmannsmaat Steiner, Torpedo-Bootsmannnmaate Hube, Niemeyer, Torpedo-Obermaschinistenmaate 
Drache, Kraus, Torpedo-Maschinistenmaate Aulendach, Dohle, Franke, Hagemeyer, Hagn, Jochum, Schmidt, Seela, Witte. 

Torpedo-Obermatrosen Bauer, Huser, Kriiger, Leyhe, Marks, Mobus, Reif, Rull, Steinfatt, Torpedo-Matrosen Dahlke, 
Riedel, R6rig, Torpedo- Oberheizer Bartsch, Benzinger, Brenner, Biiddecker, Fontaine, Freitag, Guhl, Haby, Heinsch, Horn, 
Jébsch, Rohe, Schiinhoff, Thole, Weidig, Torpedo- Oberheizer der Reserve Stahlhut, Torpedo-Heizer Hinz, Winter, Torpedo- 
Heizer der Reserve Wei, Torpedo-Obermaschinistenanwarter Betzelt, Wiechmann, Torpedo-Maschinistenanwarter Buhr, 
Buffack, Miiller, F.T.-Obergast Fahnders, F.T.-Obergasten der Reserve Dulck, Krupp, F.T.-Gast der Reserve Meyer. 


S. M. torpedo boat "S 119". 


Commander: Oberleutnant zur See Windel. Oberleutnant zur See Plange, Leutnant zur See Guilleaume, Torpedo- 
Obersteuermann Bauer, Torpedo-Obermaschinist Grunewald, Torpedo-Maschinist Bean. 

Torpedo-Oberbootsmannsmaat Klein, Torpedo-Bootsmannsmaate Nietsch, Sommerfeld, Torpedo- 
Obermaschinistenmaate Bojahr, Helfensteller, Hoitzick, Loffau, Spengler, Torpedo-Maschinistenmaate Béger, Borrmann, Huhn, 
Kahl, Stigter, Wagner. 

Torpedo-Obermatrosen Frick, Kausmann, Klau, Kraack, Kraust, Sonntag, Torpedo Obermatrose der Reserve Fischer, 
Torpedo-Matrosen Hunte, Lenk, Mller, Schmidt, Soltau, Weisner, Torpedo -Oberheizer Bollmann, Carabin, Chouffert, Grill, 
Jungk, Kosters, KrauBe, Reimers, Schiederich, Sch6nbrodt, Schulz. Ziegler, Torpedo- Oberheizer der Reserve Behn, Bolz, 
Burkart, Torpedo-Heizer Breuer, Gergen, Hamm, Meyer, Reising, Scheerer, Torpedo-Obermaschinistenanwarter Schmidt, Wolf, 
Torpedo Maschinistenanmarter Bentrup, Moskau, F.T.-Obergaft der Reserve Tillmanns, F.T.-Gast Rothstein, F.T.-Gasten der 
Reserve Datene, Fleischmann, Zimmermannsgast Flinsberg. 


Mine personnel embarked on the boats: 
Minen-Oberheizer Beckmann, Borowski, Kersten, Schiitte, Unverhau, Minen-Heizer Gudewer, Maus, WeiB. 


ok * * 


All of them were killed near Texel on October 17, 1914 

with the exception of the following prisoners of war: Lieutenant zur See Guilleaume, Torpedo-Obermaschinisten 
Grunewald, Kossack, Torpedo-Maschinist Bean, Torpedo-Obermaschinistenmaate Helfensteller, Hoitzid, Loffau, 
TorpedoMaschinistenmaate Béger, Hagn, Kahl, Keitsch, Torpedo-Bootsmannsmaat Sommerfeld, Torpedo- 
Obermaschinistenanwarter Schmidt, Wolf, Torpedo-Oberheizer Brenner, Carabin, Choussert, Grill, Heiner, von K6lln, Reimers, 
Schulz, Torpedo-Heizer Meyer, Staudop, Torpedo-Obermatrosen Klau, Knaack, Krause, Sonntag, Torpedo-Matrose Soltau, F.T.- 
Obergast Tillmanns, F.T.-Gast Baum, F.T.-Gast der Reserve Fleischmann, Zimmermannsgast Flinsberg.** 
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Appendix 17. 


Admiral Jellicoe's memorandum of October 30, 1914 
about the need for a fundamental change 
British Strategy in the North Sea and 
Response the British Admiralty (1). 


Nv. 339/H. F. 0034. 
"Iron Duke. “ 
30th October 1914. 
Sir, 
The experience gained of German methods since the commencement of the war make it possible and very 
desirable to consider the manner in which these methods are likely to be made use of tactically in a fleet action. 


2. The Germans have shown that they rely to a very great extent on submarines, mines and torpedoes, und 
there can be no doubt whatever that they will endeavour to make the fullest use of these weapons in a fleet action, 
especially since they posess an actual superiority over us in these particular directions. 


3. It therefore becomes necessary to consider our own tactical methods in relation to these forms of attack. 

4. In the first place, it is evident that the Germans can not rely with certainty upon having their fall 
complement of submarines and minelayers present in a fleet action, unless the battle is fought in waters selected by 
them, and in the Southern area of the North Sea. Aircraft, also, could only be brought into action in this locality. 


5. My object will therefore be to fight the fleet action in the Northern portion of the North Sea, which 
position is incidentally nearer our own bases, giving our wounded ships a chance of reaching them, whilst it ensures 
the final destruction or capture of enemy wounded vessels, and greatly handicaps a night destroyer attack before or 
after a fleet action. The Northern area is also favourable to a concentration of our cruisers and torpedo craft with the 
battlefleet; such concentration on the part of the enemy being always possible, since he will choose a time for 
coming out when all his ships are coaled and ready in all respects to fight. 


6. Owing to the necessity that exists for keeping our cruisers at sea, it is probable that many will be short of 
coal when the opportunity for a fleet action arises, and they might be unable to move far to the Southward 
for this reason. 


7. The presence of a large force of cruisers is most necessary, for observation and for screening the 
battlefleet, so that the latter may be manoeuvred into any desired position behind the cruiser screen. This is a strong 
additional reason for fighting in the Northern area. 


8. Secondly, it is necessary to consider what may be termed the tactics of the actual battlefield. 
The German submarines, if worked as is expected with the battlefleet, can be used in one of two ways: 





1) From the blue book of the British Admiralty: "Battle of Jutland". Official despatches with appendices.** 
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a) With the cruisers, or possibly with destroyers, 
b) With the battlefleet. 

In the first case the submarines would probably be led by the cruisers to a position favourable for attacking 
our battlefleet as it advanced to deploy, and in the second case they might be kept in a position in rear, or to the 
flank, of the enemy's battlefleet, which would move in the direction required to draw our own Fleet into contact 
with the submarines. 


9. Tue first move at (a) should be defeated by our own cruisers, provided we have a sufficient number 
present, as they should be able to force the enemy's cruisers to action at a speed which would interfere with 
submarine tactics. 

The cruisers must, however, have destroyers in company to assist in dealing with the submarines, and 
should be well in advance of the battlefleet; hence the necessity for numbers. 


10. The second move at (b) can be countered by judicious handling of our battlefleet, but may, and probably 
will, involve a refusal to comply with the enemy's tactics by moving in the invited direction. If, for instance, the 
enemy battlefleet were to turn away from an advancing Fleet, I should assume that the Intention was to lead us over 
mines nnd submarines, and should decline to be so drawn. 


11. I desire particularly to draw the attention of their Lordships to this point, since it may be deemed a 
refusal of battle, and, indeed, might possibly result in failure to bring the enemy to action as soon as is expected and 
hoped. 


12. Such a result would be absolutely repugnant to the feelings of all British Naval Officers and men, but 
with new and untried methods of warfare new tactics must be devised to meet them. 

I feel that such tactics, if not understood, may bring odium upon me, but so long as I have the confidence 
of their Lordships I intend to pursue what is, in my considered opinion, the proper course to defeat and annihilate the 
enemy's battlefleet, without regard to uninstructed opinion or criticism. 


13. The situation is a difficult one. It is quite within the bounds of possibility that half of our battlefleet 
might be disabled by under -water attack before the guns opened fire at all, if a false move is made, and I feel that I 
must constantly bear in mind the great probability of such attack and be prepared tactically to prevent its success. 


14. The safeguard against submarines will consist in moving the battlefleet at very high speed to a flank 
before deployment takes place or the gun action commences. 

This will take us off the ground on which the enemy desires to fight, but it may, of course, result in his refusal 
to follow me. 

If the battlefleets remain within sight of one another, though not near the original area, the limited 
submerged radius of action and speed of the submarines will prevent the submarines from following without coming 
to the surface, and I should feel that after an interval of high speed maneuvering, I could safely close. 


15. The object of this letter is to place my views before their Lordships, and to direct their attention to the 
alterations in pre-conceived ideas of battle tactics which are forced upon us by the anticipated appearance in a fleet 
action of submarines and minelayers. 
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16. There can be no doubt that the fullest use will also be made by the enemy of surface torpedo 
craft. 

This point das been referred to in previous letters of their Lordships, and, so long as the whole 
of the First Fleet Flotillas are with the Fleet, the hostile destroyers will be successfully countered and 
engaged. 

The necessity for attaching some destroyers to Cruiser Squadrons, alluded to in paragraph 9, 
emphasizes the necessity for the function of the Ist and 3rd Flotillas with the Fleet before a fleet action 
takes place. 

17. It will, however, be very desirable that all available ships and torpedo craft should be 
ordered to the position of the fleet action as soon as it is known to be imminent, as the presence of 
even Third Fleet Vessels after the action or towards its conclusion may prove of great assistance in 
rendering the victory shattering and complete. 

The Channel Fleet should be accompanied by as many destroyers, drawn from the Dover or 
Coast patrols, as can be spared. 

I trust that their Lordships will give the necessary orders on the receipt of information from me 
of an impending fleet action. 


18. In the event of a fleet action being imminent, or, indeed, as soon as the High Sea Fleet is 
known to be moving Northward, it is most desirable that a considerable number of our oversea 
submarines should proceed towards the Fleet, getting first on to the line between the Germans and 
Heligoland in order to intercept them when returning. The German Fleet would probably arrange its 
movements so as to pass Heligoland at dusk when coming out and at down when returning, in order to 
minimize submarine risk. The opportunity for submarine attack in the Heligoland Bight would not 
therefore be very great, and from four to six submarines would be the greatest number that could be 
usefully employed there. The remainder, accompanied by one or two light cruisers, taken, if necessary, 
from the Dover patrol, should work up towards the position of the fleet, the light cruisers keeping in 
wireless touch with me. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. R. Jellicoe, Admiral. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty. 





M. 03177/14. Admiralty, 
Sir, 7th November 1914. 

Ihave laid before My Lords commissioners of the Admiralty your letter of the 30th ultimo, No. 
339/H. F. 0034, and Iam commanded by them to inform you that they approve your views, as stated 
therein, and desire to assure you of their full confidence in your contemplated conduct of the Fleet in 
action. 

2. My Lords will, as desired, give orders for all available Ships and Torpedo Craft to proceed to 
the position of the Fleet Action on learning from you that it is imminent. 

Tam, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

The Commander-in-Chief, 

H.M. Ships and Vessels, Home Fleets. 


W. Graham Greene. 
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TRE EALEIUOTHEK Rarte 2 
HOLSTENN —‘BorftoRe der ,Grohen Flotte vom 1. bis 12. IX. 1914. 
Suz Der Rrleg in der Rordfee. Bd. 11, (Schematlfe Darftetung,) fiarfe 2. 
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Harte 8, "ee 
vom 10. September 1914 in der D 
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Karte 6. 
=U 19* und ,U 22" im Sieth of Forth (23. 
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LANDESZENTRALBIBLIOTHER 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


Flensburg 


fiarte 7. 
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UANDESTZENTRALBIBLICTHER : 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 4 
Flensburg Sarte 10- > 


Die Unternepmungen in der Nordfee und Ve 
— Der Rildjug 
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STK (mittee € Rk Are 6) 
wegen deutsch U-Bootegetadr 
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LANDESTENTRALBIBLIOTHER 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


arte 11, Flensbura 
tatigteit und Kampfe an der flandrifhen Kilffe. 
Ende Oftober bis Ende November 1914. 


Werleg bon GG. Wester A Cote, Beet, 


LANDESTENTRALBIBLIOTHER 
SEALESWNG-HOLSTEIM 
Penebura 


Rarte 12. 
tu: Se Ringe tr Raves op inenunternepmung des Histrensers Bertin (22,/23. X).~ Untergang des Grob sMubactous* (27. X. 1914). 
eDanne eu = a ~ . 
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LANDESZENTRALBIBLIOTHEK 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


Flensburg 
Dee Dortlog der Gossesteiteate gegen, G! Yarmautd @2- md 3. XI. 1914) 
(Gtrategifehe Aderfiptatarte). 


Rarte 13. 
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